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Style  620.  2-thrMid  ringlets  SUgauge 
Chiffon.  Alt  silk  thioughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread  insures  extra  sheer* 
nest  and  clearness. 


Slyl#  510.  3-thread  ringlets  51-gouge 
Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread  insures  extra  sheer- 
ftess  ond  cleornets. 


9  riasn  noe  |  The  39.2Vo  mark-up  on  the 
Humming  Bird  line  means  39.2%.  Humming  Birds  "go" 
at  full  prices — they’re  worth  what  you  ask  for  them, 


Style  SOS.  3-thread  ringlets  dull  tone, 
high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  distinctive 
Jacquard  lace  top  design  in  all-silk  welt. 
Double  silk  French  heel.  Very  narrow 
silk  double  sole. 


Quick  turnover:  Small  invest¬ 


ment  maintains  ample  stock, 


Style  100X.  Knee-length  hose.  45- 
gauge.  3>thread  ringlets  Chiffon  with 
Lostex  elostic  top. 


•  Mash  no.  J  Same  day  shipments.  Orderly 
packing,  quickly  checked,  marked,  and  stocked. 


Style  808.  3-thread  ringlets.  All-silk. 
8-irKh  elastu  top.  45-gauge,  high  twist 
silk.  Narrow  French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


Flash  noi 


National  advertising,  display 
and  educational  material,  and  newspaper  mats  make 
Humming  Bird  sales  easier,  quicker. 

Send  for  free  samples. 


Style  15X.  Service  Weight.  Guaran¬ 
teed  7-lhreod.  High  twist  silk-to-top  with 
picot  edge. 


Stylo  80.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge. 
7-thread  pure  silk  with  Ourene  welt  and 
foot.  A  good  buy. 


DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms  385  Fifth  Avenue 


Stylo  790.  4-threod  ringlets  all-silk 
Chiffon.  High  twist  silk.  Picot  edge.  French 
heel.  All-silk  foot,  cradle  sole. 


Stylo  707.  4-thread.  Ringless.  All-silk. 

8-inch  elastio  top.  High  twist  silk.  Norrow 
French  heel.  Crodlesole. 
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Editorials 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  President  s  Tax  Program 

ONTRARY  to  general  expectation,  the  President 
has  seen  ht  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  new 
program  of  taxation  during  the  present  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  President’s  Program  calls  for  a  tax 
on  holding  companies;  a  tax  on  corporate  surpluses; 
increase*!  inheritance  taxes;  increased  income  taxes 
in  the  higher  brackets;  a  graduated  corporation  tax; 
and  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  tax 
exemptions  on  future  issues  of  Government  securi¬ 
ties. 

«  «  *  tf  » 

When  this  Program  was  advanced,  the  Nation 
was  startled  at  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  enact 
it  into  legislation  without  affording  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  by  those  whose  interests  were  at 
stake. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  Editorial  to  judge 
the  merits  of  these  various  tax  proposals,  but  we  do 
believe  that  hasty  action  should  never  be  resorted  to 
by  the  Administration  or  by  Congress  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  taxation. 

Under  our  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
levying  of  taxes  should  always  be  made  the  subject 
of  careful  study,  full  debate,  and  close  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  government  and  the  potential  effects 
of  taxation  upon  tax-payers.  This  is  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  the  provision  that  tax  legislation 
should  emanate  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
means  just  that. 

For  there  is  often  more  at  stake  in  the  impos¬ 
ition  of  new  taxes  than  at  first  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Taxes  which  apparently  do  not  affect  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  people,  might  in  reality  well  do  so 
by  stifling  business  initiative;  by  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment;  by  lowering  wages;  and  by  reducing  general 
purchasing  power 

«  «  *  »  * 

Your  National  Association  was  among  the  first 
to  oppose  hasty  adoption  of  this  Program  without 
careful  study  and  public  hearings.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  both  the  Administration  and  congress- 
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ional  leaders  have  since  announced  to  a  greatly 
«listurbe«l  country  that  such  hearings  will  be  held. 

«  »  »  «  « 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  base  for  payment 
of  personal  income  taxes  should  be  lowered  and 
therefore  broadened  to  include  large  numbers  of  our 
citizens  who  now  pay  no  direct  tax  to  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  payment  of  an  income  tax  were 
demanded  on  all  incomes  of  $500  a  year  or  more,  we 
claresay  that  there  would  be  fewer  deliberate  tax 
evasions  on  the  part  of  those  earning  incomes  of  over 
$2,000  per  year,  who  now  escape  the  payment  of  any 
levy  to  the  Government  through  failure  to  file  a 
return.  While  it  may  be  true  that  this  proposal 
would  not  yield  a  large  sum  annually,  nevertheless 
it  would  stimulate  the  interest  of  millions  more  of  our 
citizens  in  governmental  affairs  and  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  sound  economy.  Of  course, 
we  realize  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  seriously  considered  at  this  time, 
because  it  would  be  politically  inexpedient  coming  so 
shortly  before  a  national  election  in  1936. 

•  «  «  »  » 

This  is  no  time,  however,  for  playing  politics  on 
such  an  important  question  as  Federal  taxation.  It 
is  a  time  for  calm  deliberation  and  intelligent  study 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  government,  which  should 
result  in  the  preparation  of  a  tax  program  adequate 
to  meet  our  necessary  public  expenditures,  and  at 
the  same  time  fair  to  all  tax-payers  of  the  Nation. 

»  »  «  «  « 

Now  that  the  so-called  “Nuisance  Taxes’’,  which 
will  yield  approximately  $500,000,000  a  year,  have 
been  extended  for  a  period  of  two  years,  we  think 
that  Congress  might  well  postpone  action  on  the 
present  Tax  Program,  which  will  yield  only  $340,- 
000,000  annually,  during  the  present  session.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Congress  itself — between  now  and  its  next 
session — to  prepare  a  program  of  new  taxation  with¬ 
out  undue  haste  and  without  the  confusion  which  is 
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certain  to  exist  during  the  closing  weeks  of  a  long  character  and  scope — all  we  can  do  now  is  to  wait 


and  arduous  program  of  Federal  legislation. 

*  •  •  *  * 

We  urge  our  members  to  let  their  representatives 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  know  their  attitude. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Bill  Now  Law 

T^UE  to  the  collapse  of  Section  7-a  of  the  National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Bill  was  speeded  through  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  has  been  signed  by  the  President.  Funda- 
mentaUy,  this  new  Measure  endeavors  by  Federal 
Statute  to  guarantee  to  Labor  the  right  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  which  will  serve  as 
a  quasi-judicial  body 

The  language  of  the  Measure  itself  cites  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  unfair  practices,  and  charges  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  employers  will  not  resort  to  them: 

1.  Domination  of  or  interference  with  the 
formation  of  unions. 

2.  Interference  with  employees  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  bargaining  collectively. 

3.  Discrimination  against  workers  for  union 
membership,  or  discrimination  against 
sn  employee  for  filing  charges  against 
his  employer, 

4.  Refusal  to  bargain  collectively  with  em¬ 
ployees’  representatives. 

5.  Coercion  of  workers  in  organizing  and 
bargaining 

And  finaUy,  this  Law  provides  that  a  majority 
of  employees  may  represent  and  speak  for  a  minor¬ 
ity;  and  that  so-called  company  unions  and  emplov- 
ees’  organizations  are  virtually  outlawed  through  the 
prohibition  of  financial  or  other  aid  from  employers. 
«  •  •  «  • 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Ramspeck 
Amendment,  which  would  have  prohibited  a  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  being  made  up  of  employees  of  more 
than  one  employer,  was  struck  out  of  the  Bill  in 
Conference  Committee.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  prevented  an  over-lapping  of 
labor  organizations  in  more  than  one  place  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

•  •  *  •  • 

This  Measure  was  opposed  by  the  Retailers’ 
National  Council,  vour  National  Association,  and  by 
aU  important  divisions  of  industry  and  trade.  There 
are  many  who  even  now  question  its  constitutionality 
and  predict  that  it  wiU  go  the  way  of  N.R.A. 

As  the  Measure  is  without  precedent,  due  to  its 


and  watch  results. 

•  •  •  «  « 

In  preceding  issues  of  The  Bulletin  and  in 
Special  Bulletins,  members  have  received  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  this  Act  and  have  been  informed 
of  its  potential  effects  upon  employees’  relations. 
Your  National  Association  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  specific  inquiries  that  members  may  submit  re¬ 
garding  the  provisions  of  this  new  Federal  Statute. 

The  Walsh  Bill  May  Affect  You 

HERE  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  a  Bill 
(S.  3055)  sponsored  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  “To  provide  conditions  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  the  making  of  contracts,  loans  or 
grants  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

This  Bill  provides  that  anyone  making  a  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  the  Government  with  “construction, 
supplies,  materials,  or  services,  except  personal  ser¬ 
vices”  must  include  in  the  proposal  or  contract  an 
agreement  that  all  employees  while  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  contract  “have  been  and  will  be  paid  not 
less  than  such  minimum  wages  and  employed  not 
to  exceed  such  maximum  number  of  hours  as  shall 
be  designated  specifically  or  by  reference  in  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  bid,  and  that  no  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  has  been,  or  will  be  employed”  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  contractual  conditions. 

This  Measure  further  provides  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  as  to  hours,  wages  and  child  labor  shall 
be  employed  by  the  United  States — or  any  agency 
thereof — for  the  loan  or  grant  of  funds  to  any  state, 
territory,  possession,  sub-division,  or  agency.  This 
may  mean  that  any  business — including  retailers — 
engaged  in  furnishing  supplies,  materials,  machinery, 
or  services  to  any  or  all  relief  agencies  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  must  observe  a  scale  of  minimum  wages,  a 
schedule  of  maximum  work  hours,  and  agree  not  to 
employ  child  labor  as  designated  specifically  or  by 
reference  in  the  invitation  to  bid.  It  may  even  go 
further  and  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  any  retail 
or  other  business  which  borrows  Government  funds 
may  be  required  to  observe  certain  conditions  and 
policies  as  regards  the  employment  of  labor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed  hill,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  inspect  all 
books  and  records  of  firms  that  are  parties  to  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  contract. 

It  is  further  provided  that  any  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  shall  render  the  contracting  party  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  liquidated  damages  to  the  extent 
of  the  entire  minimum  wage  which  should  have  been 
paid  the  employee  under  the  contract ;  that  such  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  may  be  withheld  out  of  the  monies 
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due  iintler  the  contract;  and  that  the  breach  shall 
result  in  cancellation  of  the  contract  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  this  Bill  is 
retroactive  and  its  provisions  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  existing  governmental  contracts  coming  within 
its  scope. 

*  «  *  «  * 

Your  National  Yssociation  has  already  pointed 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  that  this  Bill  is  impractical 
and  unworkable,  and  that  its  constitutionality  is 
subject  to  question. 

if,  however,  this  Bill  becomes  a  “must”  meas¬ 
ure,  we  have  proposed  to  the  Committee  that  it  be 
amended  so  that  no  retailer  shall  be  subjected  to  any 
of  the  penalties  provided  under  this  Act  who  has 
demanded  or  received  from  the  producer  of  the 
merchandise  a  certificate  that  the  wage  and  hour 
provisions  as  set  forth  in  the  Measure  are  being, 
have  been,  and  will  be  complied  with. 

We  have  also  proposed  that  the  Bill  be  amended 
so  that  its  provisions  shall  not  be  retroactive,  and 
thus  made  applicable  to  existing  contracts,  or  to 
goods  produced,  or  services  rendered,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

*  •  *  «  « 

This  Bill,  if  enacted,  may  affect  all  retailers  who 
are  now,  or  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  future  in 
supplying  merchandise  or  services  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  contract,  or  to  any  relief  agencies 
financed  by  Federal  funds. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  members  who 
are  interested  in  this  Measure,  immediately  commun¬ 
icate  their  views  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Latest  advices  from  Washington  indicate  that 
this  Bill  has  a  good  opportunity  of  enactment  at  the 
present  session. 

Voluntary  Codes  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

TTNDER  the  new  Act  extending  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  until  April  1,  1936,  there 
can  be  no  compulsory  codes  of  fair  competition. 

However,  any  trade  or  industry  may  subscribe 
to  a  voluntary  code  governing  working  conditions 
and  trade  practices,  provided  that  such  codes  do 
not  violate  the  Anti-Trust  Laws.  In  this  connection, 
may  we  point  out  that  your  National  Association 
successfully  urged  before  committees  of  Congress 
that  in  any  extension  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act — that  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  be  fully  re¬ 
stored  and  strictly  enforced  in  the  interests  of  fair 
competition  and  for  the  protection  of  small  business. 
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Up  until  the  present  time,  no  definite  policy 
has  been  proclaimed  or  no  program  of  procedure 
established  for  the  handling  of  voluntary  codes  by 
the  recently  reorganized  N.R.A. 

The  present  outlook  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  will  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  industries  which  are  desirous  of  regulating  their 
own  affairs.  This  may  seem  like  an  odd  combina¬ 
tion,  for  it  will  be  recalled  that  these  two  govern¬ 
mental  bodies  showed  little  in  the  way  of  team 
work  or  coordination  of  effort  under  the  old  set  up 
of  the  N.R.A.  prior  to  the  Schechter  Decision. 

In  fact,  legislation  has  already  been  proposed 
to  merge  these  two  bodies;  to  increase  the  member- 
.ship  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  to  make 
that  Agency  the  dominating  factor  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  codes,  since  the  N.R.A.  terminates 
on  April  1,  1936. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Industries  which  are  contemplating  subscribing 
to  voluntary  codes  must  remember  that  there  are 
certain  legal  limitations  established  by  the  common 
law,  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  which  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  these  common  compacts.  For  example, 
they  cannot  enter  into  price  fixing  agreements; 
agreements  to  allocate  or  limit  production;  agree¬ 
ments  which  attempt  to  control  channels  of  trade; 
or  any  agreements  that  will  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
or  to  restrain  trade. 

•  •  «  •  • 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  scrutinize  carefully  all  voluntary  codes  sub¬ 
mitted  by  industries  which  may  affect  the  distribu¬ 
tion  or  consumption  of  goods.  As  was  our  practice 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  N.R.A.,  we  shall 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  no  industry  seeks  to 
impose  uneconomic  or  unsound  code  provisions  upon 
retailers  or  consumers  which  may  result  in  retarding 
rather  than  aiding  sound  business  recovery.  Above 
all,  we  shall  insist  that  every  code  provision  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Administration  for  approval  must  be 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  which 
are  now  in  full  effect. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

Already  several  industries  have  submitted  for 
approval  at  Washington  voluntary  codes  for  their 
own  self-regulation.  Members  can  be  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  their 
rights  under  this  threatened  avalanche  of  voluntary 
codes,  and  members  will  be  kept  advised  from  time 
to  time  to  what  extent  they  may  be  legally  affected 
by  such  codes  as  finally  meet  with  governmental 
approval. 
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The  American  Retail  Federation 

T)E1RHAPS  the  formation  of  no  national  organiza* 
tion  has  ever  attracted  more  wide-spread  attention 
and  interest  than  has  the  American  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion.  Tliis  new  National  Body,  the  membership  of 
which  it  is  planned  shall  consist  of  important  divis¬ 
ions  of  Retailing,  has  been  sponsored  by  some  of  the 
most  loyal  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  as  well  as  leaders  of  other  retail 
crafts. 

It  is  the  aim  of  its  sponsors  to  establish  a  single 
national  organization  for  the  study  of  important 
economic  and  legislative  trends  affecting  distribution 
and  consumption,  and  thereby  be  prepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  unified  voice  for  all  Retailing  on  such  matters 
as  are  not  of  a  controversial  character  among  the 
retail  crafts. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  14th  last,  your  Board  of 
Directors  unanimouslv  endorsed  the  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  new  Body  and  referred  the  invitation 
extended  to  your  Association  to  participate  in  its 
work  to  the  Mid-Year  Convention  held  in  Chicago. 

Accordingly,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association,  held  on  June  13th  last, 
the  following  Resolution  with  one  or  two  dissenting 
votes  was  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  The  Amercan  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion  is  desirous  of  creating  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  representative  of  all  branches  of 
Retailing,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  principles  and  aims  of 
the  American  Retail  Federation  as  expressed 
in  its  Certificate  of  Incorporation  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

To  establish  an  organization  for  making 
available  and  for  furnishing  to  the  public, 
retailers,  and  public  officials  information 
regarding  Retail  Distribution  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  local,  state  and  national  retail  associa¬ 
tions  informed  on  matters  of  broad,  public 
retail  interest,  and  thus: 

(a)  Cooperate  with  governmental  and  other 
agencies  participating  in  movements 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  upon  which  sound 
retail  distribution  depends. 

(b)  Coordinate  all  branches  of  retail  distri¬ 
bution  so  that  there  may  be  developed 
and  effectuated  a  program  of  national 
policies  to  improve  retail  distribution 
and  consumer  purchasing  power. 

(c)  Represent  those  retail  associations  that 
shall  have  become  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  in  national  public  relations  com¬ 
patible  with  the  program  of  policies 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Executive  Committee. 

(d)  Stimulate  greater  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  retailers  of  the  services  given 


them  by  retail  associations  and  encour¬ 
age  the  establishment  of  representa¬ 
tive,  well-organized  and  coordinated 
state  retail  councils,  representing  the 
various  branches  of  Retailing. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  .4ssociation  in  Convention  assembled 
in  Chicago  at  Special  Meeting  on  June  13, 
193.'>,  endorse  the  .4merican  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion  and  delegate  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
power  to  determine  the  question  of  affiliat¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Retail  Federation. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  your  Board  of  Directors  is  now  authorized  to 
act  upon  this  matter  at  any  future  meeting. 

Members  will  be  kept  advised  in  subsequent 
issues  of  The  Bulletin  as  to  the  future  action  of 
your  Board  of  Directors,  as  well  as  any  program 
of  cooperation  between  the  Federation  and  other 
national  retail  associations,  which  may  finally  be 
worke«l  out  in  the  interests  of  all  Retailing. 


^1  ^HE  so-called  Contribution  or  Reservoir  Plan  of 
Accounting,  proposetl  by  Carlos  B.  Clark,  was 
the  subject  of  much  favorable  discussion  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  vour  Controllers’  Congress  in 
Chicago. 

Briefly,  this  Plan  is  a  method  of  charging  to  a 
department  only  such  expenses  as  are  directly  in¬ 
curred  by  the  department  and  which  would  disappear 
if  the  department  were  discontinued.  All  other  ex¬ 
penses  are  placed  in  a  general  bracket  not  to  be 
charged  directly  to  departments. 

It  is  an  internal  accounting  analysis,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  assist  the  management  in  judging 
departmental  results  and  in  determining,  on  on 
equitable  basis,  the  value  of  the  department  to  the 
store  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Clark  and  his  colleagues 
that  the  Contribution  or  Reservoir  Plan  should  not 
at  this  time  entirely  displace  the  present  Controllers’ 
Congress  Expense  Distribution  Plan  of  departmental 
analysis,  but  should  be  ‘supplemental  to  it  until  such 
time  has  elapsed  to  obtain  adequate  comparative 
data,  and  until  the  Plan  has  had  time  to  win  wide 
acceptance  within  the  Craft. 

*  «  «  *  * 

Accordingly,  at  the  Chicago  Meeting,  E.  L. 
Olrich,  Controller  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  following  Committee  to 
study  this  Plan  further  and  to  perfect  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  members  in  its  adoption: — Carlos 
B.  Clark,  Jay  Iglauer,  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  S.  Katzen, 
Hugo  Kuechennieister,  John  W.  Long,  Archibald 
MacLeish,  D.  E.  Moeser.  K.  C.  Richmond,  Hector 
Suyker,  and  David  Ovens,  Ex-Officio. 


The  Clark  Contribution  Plan 
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Due  to  the  high  caliher  of  the  men  on  this  Com* 
mittee,  the  membership  can  look  forward  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  masterful  program  of  accomplishments  in 
the  future.  Members  will  be  kept  advised  of  the 
progress  made  by  this  Committee  from  time  to  time 
through  the  pages  of  The  Bulletin.  This  Plan  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
every  member  of  the  Association. 

«  «  •  •  • 

The  revised  Total  Store  Operating  Statement, 
adopted  by  your  Board  of  Directors  on  May  14th 
last,  was  approved  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
BtrLLETiN  there  appears  the  Form  for  this  Statement, 
which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  Form  of 
Statement  is  not  intended  for  departmental  purposes, 
but  rather  to  show  total  store  operating  results. 

Its  wide-spread  adoption  by  retailers  and  retail 
accountants  will  be  most  helpful  in  giving  to  non¬ 
retailers  a  more  accurate  picture  of  operating  costs, 
and  will  do  much  to  dispel  many  erroneous  impress¬ 
ions  and  misunderstandings  to  which  the  old  form 
of  statement  gave  rise. 

»  »  «  «  * 

Members  interested  in  either  the  Contribution 
Plan  or  the  newly  adopted  Total  Store  Operating 
Statement,  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Offices  of  our 
Controllers’  Congress,  where  their  inquiries  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  attention. 


advertising  media  apply  this  same  philoso¬ 
phy  of  censorship  to  advertising  as  a  whole. 

Sometime  ago  the  members  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  voluntarily  adopted  Standards  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Practices.  These  were  very  effective  in  elim¬ 
inating  many  advertising  abuses,  although  they  were 
not  sufficiently  far-reaching  to  deal  with  all  forces  of 
advertising  and  all  fields  of  advertisers. 

Consequently,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  on 
record  as  opposed  to  any  advertising  copy  which 
discredits  advertising  as  a  whole,  invites  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  media  field  in  enhancing 
truth  in  advertising  by  adopting  more  stringent  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  regidations. 

It  Was  A  Great  Success 

HE  Mid-Year  Convention  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  Chicago  last  month,  was  a  great 
success  viewed  from  every  angle. 

From  its  opening  session  on  Monday  morning 
until  its  final  adjournment  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
it  was  a  veritable  bee  hive  of  activity  devoted  to  a 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  Craft  during  the  months  ahead. 

We  have  received  many  commendatory  com¬ 
ments  from  members  regarding  the  excellence  of  its 
program,  and  the  orderly  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  it  was  staged.  For  these  we  are  duly  thankful. 
They  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  us  in 
staging  similar  events  in  subsequent  years. 

»  •  •  •  • 


I^ewspaper  Censorship  of  Advertising  Copy 

BVIOUSLY  newspaper  advertising  of  any  kind, 
whether  local  or  national,  will  grow  in  eflFective- 
ness  in  relation  to  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  space 
— and  to  a  higher  degree  of  believability  and  confi¬ 
dence  held  by  the  public  in  advertising  statements. 

At  the  Chicago  Convention,  Colonel  Frank 
Knox,  Publisher,  Chicago  Daily  News,  asserted  that 
the  responsibility  for  making  retail  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  more  effective  should  be  a  mutual  one  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  publishers.  Advertising  effect¬ 
iveness  and  advertising  truthfulness  are  synonymous. 

Therefore,  as  the  hrst  mutual  step  to  increase 
advertising  effectiveness  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  its  Chicago  Meeting 
adopted  a  Resolution  advocating  newspaper  censor¬ 
ship  of  all  advertising  copy.  The  Resolution  reads: 

RESOLVED:  that  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  endorses  the  work  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  in  protecting  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  retail  advertising  through  con¬ 
structive  censorship  of  retail  copy  and  rec¬ 
ommends  that  newspapers  in  other  cities 
follow  suit;  and  furthermore  that  all  other 


We  are  sincerely  convinced  that  members  and 
their  executives  who  attended  the  various  sessions  of 
the  Convention  have  benefited  from  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  deliberations,  and  will  do  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  effective  job  during  the  months  to  come. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  were  not  so,  then  the 
Convention  would  have  been  a  failure;  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  holding  it — was  to  be  helpful  to  the 
membership  of  the  Association. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Leon  Mandel  and  his 
fellow  merchants  in  Chicago  for  the  splendid  degree 
of  cooperation  which  they  displayed  at  all  times  in 
connection  with  this  Event.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  more  cordial  hosts  than  the  Chicago  mer¬ 
chants  proved  to  be  on  that  occasion. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  also  to  our  Officers  and 
Directors,  Group  Ch  nrmen  and  Boards,  the  various 
Committees,  Speakers  and  Exhibitors — all  of  whom 
contributed  their  part  towards  its  complete  and  final 
success. 

Yes,  it  was  a  suceessful  Convention!  But  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise — for  its  fate  was  in  able 
hands. 
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Lucinda  Wyman  Prince 

/'’\N  June  14th  last,  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince 

passed  on. 

As  Founder  and  Administrative  Director  of  the 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education,  and  as 
'Director  of  Education  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Mrs  Prince  exerted  an  influence 
in  Retailing  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  a  degree 
never  achieved  by  any  other  woman. 

»  »  »  «  * 

Unquestionably,  she  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  retail  personnel  and  training. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  department  in  1905 
for  the  training  of  salespeople,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Roston,  the  foundation  of  the  present  Institution 
which  bears  her  name  was  laid.  In  1918  the  School 
was  reorganized  as  an  independent  Agency,  and 
since  1922  it  has  been  a  Graduate  School  of  Simmons 
College. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning,  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Prince  attracted  nation-wide  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  retailers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  1915  she  was  invited  to  become  Director 
of  Education  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gioods 
Association  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  continu¬ 
ously  for  the  past  twenty  years.  During  that  time 
she  became  known,  loved  and  respected  not  only  by 
the  members  of  this  Association,  but  by  leading 
educators  throughout  the  country. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Prince  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
Retailing,  but  her  influence  for  good  will  live  on. 

The  success  of  those  whom  she  trained  is  indeed 
a  present  tribute  to  the  ability,  foresight  and  sound 
.judgment  of  Mrs.  Prince  as  an  educator. 

The  Institution  which  bears  her  name  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  fitting  future  memorial  to  her  work  and 
achievements, — for  she  built  it  soundly  and  well. 


IVEWS  of  the  untimely  death  of  David  H.  Biddle 
^  was  received  with  regret  by  members  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Biddle  joined  the  Staff  of  the  Association 
two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  served  as  Manager 
of  the  Code  Department  in  its  New  York  Office,  and 
also  Secretary  of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee. 

In  these  capacities  he  was  engaged  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  statistical  and  factual  data  for  the  use  of 
the  Association’s  representatives  in  presenting  the 
retailer’s  viewpoint  at  Public  Code  Hearings  in 
Washington. 

He  brought  to  the  Association  a  background  of 
experience  in  Retailing,  which  was  most  helpful  in 
understanding  and  interpreting  the  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailers  under  the  NRA — for  he  was  long 
an  active  partner  of  the  firm  of  D.  H.  Biddle  and 
Son,  a  member  store  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Graduating  from  Dickinson  College  in  1912  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  he  devoted  some  years  to 
journalism  before  joining  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  during  the  World  War.  His  early  news¬ 
paper  training  made  itself  evident  in  his  compilation 
of  the  NRA  Handbook  for  Retailers  and  frequent 
contributions  to  The  Bulletin  of  the  Association. 

«  *  *  «  * 

During  the  two  years  that  Mr.  Biddle  was  with 
the  Association,  he  made  a  legion  of  friends  among 
its  members.  This  was  inevitable  due  to  his  pleasing 
personality,  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  his  steadfast 
display  of  reasonable  optimism  at  all  times. 

Able,  intelligent,  loyal  and  industrious — that  was 
Dave  Biddle.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal. 
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Lucinda  Wyman  Prince — 
Memories  of  a  Great  Leader 

BY  LEW  HAHN 

Past  President,  N.R.D.G.A. 


^^nOMETIMES  we  find  the  rea- 
son  for  a  poor  sales  record  is 
that  the  girl  does  not  wear 
the  right  shoes.  If  a  girl’s  feet  are 
uncomfortahle;  if  she  is  wearing 
shoes  which  are  too  short,  or  too 
narrow,  so  that  every  time  she 
stands  up  or  walks  about  the  de¬ 
partment  she  is  in  pain,  you  can 
hardly  expect  her  to  be  pleasant  and 
courteous  to  customers.  So  one 
thing  which  we  try  to  impress  upon 
the  girls  is  the  necessity  of  wear¬ 
ing  comfortable  shoes.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  how  many  girls  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  shoes  to 
select.” 

First  Meeting 


The  speaker  was  Lucinda  Wyman 
Prince.  She  was  appearing  for  the 
first  time  before  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  the  old  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  in  New  York.  The 
meeting — it  was  a  single  session  at 
a  time  in  those  days — was  in  a  small 
room  in  the  basement.  Only  a  small 
room  was  needed,  for  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  those  days  could  boast  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
member  stores.  As  I  look  back  on 
that  particular  meeting,  it  seems 
to  me  there  were  about  forty  men 
listening  to  Mrs.  Prince.  Every 
man  in  the  room  had  a  note-book 
or  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand  and, 
with  one  accord,  they  all  wrote 
“shoes”  in  their  notes.  It  was  one 


THIS  ISSUE  of  The  Bulletin  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince,  who  passed  away 
on  June  14th.  In  these  pages  the  leaders  of  our  craft 
pay  tribute  to  her  great  work  and  beloved  person¬ 
ality,  and  recall  her  years  with  the  Association. 


of  those  talks  with  which  later  the 
more  progressive  members  of  our 
trade  were  to  become  so  familiar. 
It  was  typical  of  Mrs.  Prince  but 
the  Association  folks  did  not  yet 
know  her.  Somehow,  or  other,  as 
I  look  back  over  the  many  years 
in  which  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  close  friendship  with  Mrs.  Prince, 
I  find  the  memory  of  that  remark 
about  the  importance  of  proper 
shoes  to  the  salesgirl  stands  out  in 
my  mind  as  as  an  index  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  sort  of  approach  that  she  made 
to  every  problem  which  engaged 
her  attention. 

I  am  sure  that  the  men  who  sat 
in  that  little  meeting  and  made 
notes  were  all  struck,  as  I  was,  by 
the  sound  intelligence  which  this 
woman  brought  to  the  problems  of 
their  stores.  That  was  evidenced 
bv  the  fact  that  at  the  banquet  that 
evening  there  came  a  spontaneous 
call  for  Mrs.  Prince.  She  was  at 
the  head  table  but  was  not  on  the 
program  and  yet,  after  the  regular 
program  was  out  of  the  way,  the 
folks  demanded  Mrs.  Prince.  She 


never  needed  any  particular  prepar¬ 
ation  to  stand  up  and  make  a  talk 
because  her  heart  was  in  this  work 
and  her  enthusiasms  were  bound¬ 
less.  I  doubt  whether  in  all  the 
time  she  spent  going  about  the 
country  talking  at  meetings  of  mer¬ 
chants  she  ever  really  had  a  chance 
to  say  all  that  she  wished  to  say. 

At  that  banquet  on  that  night  so 
long  ago  she  rose  with  perfect  com¬ 
placency  and  in  her  simple,  earnest 
fashion  she  soon  was  telling  this 
audience  again  of  the  problems  of 
the  little  folks  behind  the  counters 
and  of  how  important  it  was  that 
help  should  be  given  them,  so  they 
could  sell  more,  thus  benefiting  the 
store  and  themselves. 

The  late  Alfred  B.  Koch  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at 
that  convention.  Alfred  always 
afterward  used  to  comment  upon 
how  little  he  really  knew  about  the 
Association,  or  even  about  the  de- 
])artment  store  business,  in  those 
days  and  yet  one  of  his  first  official 
acts  was  to  induce  Mrs.  Prince  to 
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becimie  Educational  Director  of  the 
Association.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  connection  the  dear  lady  used 
to  come  to  New  York  every  week, 
splitting  her  time  between  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  School.  This, 
however,  ])roved  a  terrific  drain  up¬ 
on  even  Mrs.  Prince’s  energies  and 
it  soon  l)ecame  apparent  that  the 
greatest  service  she  could  render 
the  -Association  and  its  members  lay 
along  the  line  of  keeping  the  School 
efficient,  so  that  each  year  might 
see  a  larger  group  of  trained  young 
women  in  the  field  and  available  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  stores. 
Consequently  .Alfred  Koch  saw  to 
it  that  Mrs.  Prince  might  remain 
at  the  .School.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  she  did  travel  to  many  parts 
of  the  country  to  carry  the  message 
of  the  School  directly  to  the  retail 
world.  There  is  hardlv  a  city  in 
the  United  States  to  which  she  did 
not  at  some  time  go  and  make  one 
of  her  common  sense  talks  and 
merchants  everywhere  soon  learned 
to  consult  her  and  to  respect  her 
opinions. 

The  Beginning  of  a  Distinguished 
Career 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  that  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Prince,  born  to  a 
secure  position  in  the  society  of 
Boston  and  having  sufficient  means 
to  fee!  no  need  of  mixing  in  busi¬ 
ness,  should  have  been  led  to  enter 
the  retail  field  and  provide  a  .service 
which,  as  it  develoT)ed.  proved  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

The  story  as  she  told  it  to 
me  years  ago  is  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  was  born  with  a  desire 
to  teach  others.  As  a  young  girl 
she  was  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  educator.  Her  father 
did  not  aoprove.  He  could  see  no 
reason  why  his  daughter  should  en¬ 
gage  in  such  activities.  She  how¬ 
ever,  had  made  up  her  mind  and 
one  day  she  ran  away  from  home. 
She  heard  of  a  teacher’s  job  which 
she  could  get.  It  was  down  on 
Staten  Island  and  when,  seyeral 
weeks  later,  her  father  found  her 
she  was  in  a  miserable  little  school 
bouse  teaching  a  handful  of  young¬ 
sters.  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
neighboring  yokels.  This  experi¬ 
ence  conyinced  her  father  that  she 
was  in  deadly  earnest  in  her  desir" 
to  become  a  school  teacher  and  so 
he  arranged  for  her  to  haye  a  olace 
in  the  faculty  of  a  small  priyate 
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.school.  She  stuck  to  her  job  there 
but  neyer  liked  it  because,  as  she 
told  me,  the  atmosphere  was  so  sup¬ 
erficial  and  the  pretense  of  the 
school  so  silly.  I  do  not  remember 
where  her  next  step  led  her  but 
she  finally  married  John  T.  Prince, 
who  for  twenty- four  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Hoard  of  Education,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  yarious  text  l)Ooks  used  in 
educational  institutions.  They  had 
no  children  and  Mrs.  Prince  soon 
began  to  l(X)k  about  for  something 
to  engage  her  great  energies  and 
her  desire  to  l)e  helpful.  This  led 
her  to  the  Women’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  where,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  others,  she  became 
interested  in  helping  working  girls 
to  make  the  most  of  their  leisure 
time. 


Birth  of  An  Idea 

Although  she  enjoyed  this  work 
she  soon  arriyed  at  the  practical 
decision  that  what  girls  needed 
more  than  someone  to  help  them  di¬ 
rect  their  leisure  time  was  some 
help  in  the  development  of  effici¬ 
ency  in  their  jobs,  so  that  they 
might  advance  and  earn  more  and 
thus  be  in  better  {wsition  to  claim 
the  satisfactions  of  life.  She  re¬ 
solved  to  start  a  class  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  but  it  was  typical  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view  she  always  kept 
that  before  attempting  to  devise  a 
curriculum  for  salesgirls  she  decided 
to  go  into  a  store  and  learn  first 
hand  something  of  the  problems  of 
selling.  .Accordingly  she  went  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  stores  and 
ask  for  a  selling  job.  Her  name 
and  her  background  in  Boston  were 
sufficient  to  insure  her  an  opening. 
After  the  superintendent  had 
agreed  to  take  her  on,  she  said,  “I 
hojje  I  can  be  of  real  service  to  the 
store.”  To  this  the  superintendent 
replied,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Prince,  we  don’t 
ex])ect  it.” 

This  attitude,  as  Mrs.  Prince  told 
me  the  story,  piqued  her  and  she 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  The  first 
week  she  sold  more  goods  than 
anyone  else  in  the  department  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  sales¬ 
manship  was  “mostly  a  matter  of 
being  interested  in  folks.”  I  don’t 
believe  anylK)dy  ever  has  developed 
a  truer  concejrtion  of  what  it  takes 
to  sell  successfuBy  and  I  know  Mrs. 
Prince  never  dei)arted  from  that 
conclusion  all  through  her  long  and 
busy  life.  She  was  always  interest¬ 
ed  in  folks. 

Once  she  had  grasped  the  prob¬ 


lems  of  selling  she  set  up  her  little 
class  at  the  Women’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union.  She  found, 
however,  that  the  Boston  stores 
would  not  cooperate  by  sending 
girls  to  the  class.  Accordingly  she 
was  obliged  to  advertise  for  girls 
who  would  like  to  learn  salesman¬ 
ship  and  in  that  way  she  got  a  few 
who  were,  as  she  used  to  say, 
“mostly  misfits  and  left-overs”. 
Even  with  this  poor  material,  how¬ 
ever,  she  turned  out  good  sales¬ 
people.  When  these  girls  had  been 
trained  she  got  some  of  them  into 
the  local  stores  and  as  a  result  the 
next  class  was  made  up  of  girls 
whom  the  stores  sent  to  her.  This 
work  progressed  splendidly  and 
records  which  were  kept  by  the 
stores  and  by  the  school  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  show  that  Mrs.  Prince’s 
training  actually  produced  sales- 
jieople  who  sold  more  goods  and 
rendered  better  service.  After  that 
was  realized  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  girls  for  her  classes. 

The  Prince  School 

The  next  step  was  to  develop  a 
teachers’  class.  Mrs.  Prince  real¬ 
ized  that  if  the  work  was  to  be  re¬ 
sult  ful  and  enduring  there  must  be 
a  constant  stream  of  finely  trained, 
highly  gifted  voung  women  going 
out  into  cities  and  towns  all  over 
the  country  carrying  on  the  same 
work.  To  recognize  the  need  was 
to  act  and  soon  the  nucleus  of  what 
now  is  the  Prince  .School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Store  Service  was  form¬ 
ed.  Alore  than  a  thousand  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  well  trained  young 
women  have  gone  out  from  the 
school  and  are  taking  their  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  retail  world,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
far  narts  of  the  globe 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Prince  must 
come  as  a  distinct  shock  to  all  of 
these  Prince  girls  and  aH-must  feel 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  because 
Mrs.  Prince  in  some  way  managed 
to  ke"p  in  touch  with  them  as  the 
years  went  by.  To  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  did  not  have  this  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  with  her  but  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  contribution  she  was 
making  it  seems  difficult  to  visu¬ 
alize  anyone  else  taking  her  place. 
.And  yet  someone  must  take  that 
nlace  and  the  School  must  go  on. 
The  influence  of  its  founder,  I 
think,  will  live  as  long  as  any  of  us 
is  interested  in  such  things  as  de- 
tiartment  stores  and  merchandise 
and  selling. 
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Retail  Craft  Pays  Tribute  to 
Memory  of  Mrs.  Prince 


THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP  owes  its  existence  to  the  valiant 
pioneering  of  Mrs.  Prince.  From  1915,  when  she  became 
Director  of  Education  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  she  worked  unremittingly  with  Association  members, 
helping  them  to  appreciate  the  business  value  of  right  selection 
and  placement  of  personnel,  adequate  job  training,  fair  wages, 
and  good  work  conditions.  The  rapid  and  widespread  develop¬ 
ment  of  constructive  personnel  work  which  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  her  stimulating,  well-directed  efforts  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Personnel  Group  as  an  authorized  division 
of  the  Association  in  1925. 

With  characteristic  fervor,  Mrs.  Prince  planned  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Group,  constantly  broadening  its  scope  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  efficiency.  She  was  always  its  active  promoter,  its  guid¬ 
ing  spirit,  its  staunch,  uncompromising  leader. 

Mrs.  Prince’s  contribution  to  the  Personnel  Group  is  beyond 
measurement.  To  its  plans  and  deliberations  she  brought  the 
same  keen  judgment  and  unwavering  insight,  the  same  high 
purpose  and  broad  concepts,  the  same  integrity  and  consecra¬ 
tion  that  she  contributed  to  every  phase  of  her  far-reaching 
work.  Hers  is  the  immortality  of  influence.  Her  ideals  and 
standards  will  live  after  her,  the  rich  inheritance  of  future 
generations. 

— Isabella  Brandow, 

Chairman,  Personnel  Group, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


David  Ovens 

Vice-President  &  General  Manager, 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
President,  N.  R.  D,  G.  A. 

ECAUSE  she  dignified  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  retail  selling,  store- 
keppers  everywhere  have  con¬ 
tinuous  cause  to  be  glad  liecause 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince  lived. 

No  multiplication  of  words  can 
so  eloquently  attest  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  this  woman  made  to  retailing, 
as  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of 
graduates  of  the  Prince  School, 
who  today,  in  stores  all  over  our 
country,  are  holding  up  the  banner 
of  “Better  Selling”  she  raised  thirty 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Prince  wasn’t  just  a  woman 
.  with  an  idea,  she  was  a  dominant, 
gracious  personality,  fired  with  an 
inspiration  to  perform  a  great  task 
.  .  .  and  how  brilliantly  she  did  it ! 


Bruce  MacLeish 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  our 
craft  that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Prince’s 
force  and  fineness  of  character 
should  he  the  pioneer  in  training 
women  for  personnel  work  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Her  early  recognition  of 
the  need  and  the  high  standards  of 
performance,  which,  from  the  first, 
her  ideals  required,  raised  this 
work  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
She  will  be  deeply  mourned  and 
sorely  missed. 

D.  F.  Kelly 

Prc.^ident,  The  Fair,  Chicago 

We  believe  that  Mrs.  Prince  can 
well  be  credited  with  having  orig¬ 
inated  scientific  salesmanship.  Prior 
to  her  connection  with  the  industry 
very  little  effort  had  l)een  made  to 
train  salespeople  as  they  are  trained 
today. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Prince  was  the  mother  of  modern 
selling  methods. 


Neil  Petree 

President,  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
Netv  York 

'I'he  death  of  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Prince  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to 
all  of  us  who  knew  her.  My  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Prince 
goes  back  sixteen  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  as  a  Director  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  closely  with  her. 

She  was  an  inspiration  to  all  w'ho 
had  any  contact  with  her.  Her 
ideals  were  of  the  highest,  and  she 
helped  to  bring  into  the  department 
store  business  some  of  the  finest 
young  women  who  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  on  her  work.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Prince  is  a  real  loss  to  retail¬ 
ing 


F.  W.  Aldred 
President  &  Treasurer, 

Cladding’s,  Proxndence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  has 
made  a  contribution  to  retailing 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
In  my  thirty  years  of  retailing  I 
have  seen  a  steady  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  taste,  judg¬ 
ment  and  discrimination  of  women 
shoppers.  To  a  large  extent  each 
one  each  time  she  shops  judges  the 
store  by  the  saleswoman  she  con¬ 
tacts.  Mrs.  Prince  was  one  of  the 
first  to  sense  the  need  of  better 
selected,  better  trained  and  lietter 
remunerated  salespeople  and  the 
first  to  do  the  big  job  of  pioneer 
w'ork  in  helping  stores  to  achieve 
this  result. 

I  became  personally  acquainted 
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with  Mrs.  Prince  during  her  early 
days  (in  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
and  have  lieen  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  her  and  the  Prince  School 
ever  since.  I  feel  that  our  craft 
lias  lost  one  of  its  greatest  leaders. 

George  W.  Mitton 

Chainmn,  Board  of  Directors, 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  be¬ 
came  impressed  with  the  vital  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  woman  just  starting 
on  a  new  work ; — the  training  of 
salespeople  for  lietter  selling. 

Dynamic,  yet  sympathetic,  vi¬ 
sionary,  yet  jiractical :  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  jieople  as  individuals.  This 
jiersonality  gained  a  never-to-lie- 
forgotten  place  in  retailing  history. 
I  salute  the  inspiring  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince. 

P.  A.  O'Connell 

President, 

E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston 

The  debt  which  all  retail  mer¬ 
chants  owe  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Prince  is  indeed  a  great  one.  She 
showed  the  way  to  better  handling 
of  one  of  our  most  difficult  prob- 
lei  ns — the  systematic  and  effective 
training  of  personnel.  Because  of 
her  life  and  work,  everyone  has 
iKMiefited :  our  stores,  our  em- 
idoyees  and  the  entire  consuming 
public.  It  now  is  for  us  and  the 
splendid  organization  she  left,  to 
see  that  the  work  she  started  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  the  full  perfection 
she  envisioned. 

Percy  S.  Straus 

President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince  was  the 
pioneer  in  education  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  store  personnel  and 
retail  salesmanship.  The  school 
she  first  organized  developed  slow¬ 
ly  Imt  continually  until  it  reached 
so  high  a  standard  that  it  was  deem- 
ad  worthy  of  being  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Harvard  Business 
•School  and,  later,  in  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege.  Other  groups,  inspired  by 
her  leadership,  organized  education¬ 
al  and  training  centers  in  other 
cities.  Had  it  not  been  for  her, 
these  other  institutions  might  never 
have  been  developed. 

The  best  memorial  to  Mrs.  Prince 
is  the  continuation  of  the  work  she 
inaugurated. 


R.  W.  Costello 

President, 

O’Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  feel  that  in  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Prince  the  retail  world  has 
lost  one  who  pioneered  her  field — 
an  honored  and  respected  figure 
whose  l)elief  in  the  dignity  and  im- 
jx>rtance  of  selling  never  wavered. 

We  have  lost  a  friend  whose  life 
of  service  was  one  long  illustration 
of  her  teachings — one  who  did 
much  to  humanize  retailing. 

I  join  with  countless  others  in 
paying  respect  to  her  memory. 

Michael  Schaap 

President,  Bloomingdale’s,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Prince  was  one  of  the  few 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  remold  an 
entire  great  industry.  Her  clear 
thinking,  high  principles,  and  cour¬ 
age,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  elevation  of  retailing  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  Retailers 
and  public  have  alike  benefited  by 
her  benign  influence. 

Her  school  stands  as  a  worthy 
monument  to  her  work,  but  we  who 
knew  her  shall  long  miss  her  en¬ 
gaging  personality. 

.411>ert  D.  Hutzler 

President,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co., 
Baltimore 

The  retail  craft  mourns  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Prince  because  she  was 
a  pioneer  in  elevating  retailing. 
She  more  than  anyone  else  showed 
how  a  superior  personnel  could  be 
established  through  training  in¬ 
stead  of  through  chance.  largely 
to  her  must  be  attributed  to-day’s 
reputation  of  the  retail  store  as  a 
desirable  place  for  employment. 

George  W.  Marston 
The  Marston  Company, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  there  has 
l)een  a  great  advance  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  and  sales  service 
in  our  dry  goods  stores.  Mrs. 
Prince’s  contribution  toward  this 
social  and  economic  improvement 
was  preeminently  valuable. 

.She  was  an  inspiring  leader  in  a 
new  field  and  fully  deserves  high 
honors  in  the  mercantile  world  as 
well  as  the  gratitude  of  the  sales 
jieople  of  .\merica. 


Benjamin  H.  Namm 

President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  never  knew  anyone  quite  like 
Mrs.  Prince.  She  was  a  unique 
combination  of  mother,  teacher  and 
business  executive.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  good  thoughts  and  her  mind 
was  full  of  good  ideas.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  that  rare  quality — a  long¬ 
time-viewpoint.  The  foundation 
that  she  laid  for  the  training  of  re¬ 
tail  executives  did  more  than  any 
other  single  thing  to  change  retail¬ 
ing  from  the  trade  that  it  was  to 
the  profession  that  it  now  is. 

Samuel  W.  Reybum 
President, 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation, 
Ne^v  York 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  respect  and 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude, 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Prince’s 
memory.  I  shall  always  remember 
her  fine  spirit,  her  great  dignity, 
her  sustained  enthusiasm,  and  her 
constant  devotion  to  the  task  of 
making  the  department  store  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  store  workers. 

Herbert  J.  Tily 
President, 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who 
knew  Mrs.  Prince  and  had  the 
privilege  of  association  with  her  in 
lier  outstanding  contribution  to 
education. 

She  has  left  us  all  a  legacy  of 
fine  achievement,  and  the  best  trib¬ 
ute  we  can  pay  to  her  memory  will 
l)e  to  carry  on  the  work  which  she 
initiated. 

William  J.  Wells 

President,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Nexvark,  N.  J. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  be  in 
retailing  for  thirty  years  without 
having  a  rather  intimate  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince. 
.She  has  stamped  her  name  indeli¬ 
bly  upon  the  activities  of  retailing, 
and  the  craft  has  certainly  sustain¬ 
ed  a  great  loss  in  her  passing. 

In  1921  a  delegation  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  were  the  guests  of  the 
British  merchants,  and  as  we  were 
lx)th  included  in  this  delegation  I 
had  an  opjwrtunity  of  knowing  her 
most  intimately.  She  contributed 
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much  toward  raising  the  standards 
of  retailing,  and  I  am  sure  her  loss 
will  be  felt  for  some  time  to  come. 


F.  E.  Eastman 

President, 

Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft, 
Portland,  Maine 

In  the  early  years,  at  a  time  of 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
Mrs.  Prince  came  as  Educational 
Director.  Her  genius,  her  ability, 
her  charm  and  cheerfulness  aided 
greatly  in  rallying  interest  in  what 
was  almost  a  losing  cause.  The 
Association  owes  more  to  her 
memory  than  can  ever  be  repaid. 


Sidney  R.  Baer 
Vice-President  &  Treasurer, 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years 
that  the  department  store  has  gain¬ 
ed  a  reputation  of  dignity,  a  place 
suitable  for  young  women  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  refinement  to  adopt  as 
the  scene  of  their  future  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Prince,  I  think,  contributed 
more  toward  the  elevation  of  the 
type  of  young  women  seeking 
careers  in  the  retail  business  than 
any  other  person,  and  has  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  transform¬ 
ing  the  dejiartment  store  business 
from  just  a  trade  into  a  profession, 
worthy  of  selection  by  any  woman. 


Joseph  E.  Pridday 
President, 

Lord  S’  Taylor,  New  York 

In  these  days  of  good  store  or¬ 
ganization,  with  good  i^ersonnel 
practices,  it  is  well  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  pioneers  who,  with 
vision  and  courage,  showed  the 
way.  Mrs.  Prince  was  one  of  them. 
The  task  she  undertook,  thirty 
years  ago,  of  prejiaring  young 
women  for  training  store  workers, 
leaves  all  merchants  indebted  to  her 
for  all  time. 


William  H.  Hager 
President, 

Hager  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Retailers  all  over  the  United 
States,  representing  larger  and 
smaller  institutions,  hold  in  sincere. 


grateful  remembrance,  Mrs.  Lu¬ 
cinda  W.  Prince,  for  her  pioneer 
work  along  the  lines  of  education 
in  retail  distribution. 

She  caught  a  vision  of  the  vital 
need,  in  the  department  store  field, 
for  a  better  trained  personnel. 

Through  intelligent,  energetic  ini¬ 
tiative  and  enthusiasm,  she  won 
the  sv-mpathy  and  financial  aid  of 
representative  retailers,  which  en¬ 
abled  her  to  educate  and  train  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bright  young  women,  with 
the  capacity  to  successfully  develop 
new  and  improved  methods  of 
training  store  personnel. 

The  Prince  School,  founded  and 
developed  by  Mrs.  Prince,  is  a  fit¬ 
ting  monument  to  her  memory. 


R.  P.  Connally 

Vice-President  &  General  Manager, 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco 

pioneer  has  passed — and  all 
of  retailing  bows  its  head  in  rever¬ 
ence  and  in  appreciation.  Mrs. 
Prince,  through  her  vision,  has 
made  one  of  the  great  contributions 
to  retailing — the  spirit  of  true  and 
helpful,  and  gracious  service.  Her 
jiassing  is  an  immeasurable  loss  to 
each  of  us. 


R.  B.  Hale 

Vice-President,  Hale  Pros.  Stores, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco 

This  country  has  lost  a  vital  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  passing  of  Mrs 
Lucinda  Wyman  Prince.  With  a 
scholastic  background  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  necessity  for  more  intelli¬ 
gent  selling  in  department  stores 
and  as  a  result  of  her  original  stud¬ 
ies  devised  and  introduced  new 
methods  which  raised  retail  sales¬ 
manship  from  the  commonplace  to 
the  level  of  a  science. 

The  retail  distributors  of  the 
country  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  her  devotion  and  her  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Bancroft  Beatley 

President  of  Simmons  College, 
Poston 

In  the  development  of  education¬ 
al  institutions  it  is  given  to  few 
people  to  establish  an  entirely  new 
type  of  school  and  through  that 
school  to  create  a  new  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ser^'ice.  Mrs.  Prince  was 
one  of  those  rare  souls  who  saw 
an  educational  vision  and  who 


possessed  the  unusal  combination 
of  traits  necessary  to  make  the  vi- 
siofi  a  practical  reality. 

Others  more  conversant  than  I 
with  the  details  of  personnel  work 
and  of  merchandising  can  better 
describe  Mrs.  Prince’s  contribution 
to  retail  sellnig.  Mrs.  Prince  was 
deeply  interested  in  stores,  but  she 
was  even  more  vitally  concerned 
with  education  and  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  education  could  best 
help  the  stores.  VV’e  all  remember 
her  insistence  that  the  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  stores  must  lie 
made  through  the  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  and  the  principles 
of  teaching  and  that  therefore  the 
term  “education”  must  be  included 
in  the  name  of  the  School.  Mrs. 
Prince  was  an  ardent  believer  in 
that  theory  of  education  which 
em.phasizes  “learning  by  doing”. 

Simmons  College  is  proud  to 
count  the  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education  as  one  of  its 
professional  schools.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  School  and  the 
College,  which  was  initiated  in  1922 
when  the  Snrhool  became  a  part  of 
the  College,  has  proved  to  be  mut¬ 
ually  advantageous  to  the  two  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
ideas. 

In  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
the  Prince  School.  Simmons  College 
is  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
responsibilities  to  the  field  of  store 
service  education.  The  College  in¬ 
tends  that  the  Prince  School  shall 
stand  as  an  everlasting  memorial 
to  the  wisdom  and  achievement  of 
it  founder,  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince. 


Edward  F.  Cary 

Vice-President, 

Lucky,  Platt  &  Company, 
Poughkeepsie.  New  York 

Given  an  ideal,  energy*,  mentality 
and  consecration,  the  success  of  a 
project  is  reasonably  expected.  Mrs. 
Prince  was  a  leader  in  the  ideal 
that  education  should  be  applied  to 
department  store  management.  Her 
ideal  was  practical,  her  consecration 
sincere  and  wholehearted,  her  mind 
clear  and  lexical,  and  her  energy 
entirely  devoted  to  her  cause.  Her 
influence  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  on  the  progress  of  retailing, 
whether  measured  from  the  point 
of  view  of  finance,  institution  or 
organization  is  great  and  lasting. 

But  Mrs.  Prince’s  most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  craft  was  in  the 
elevation  of  store  workers  to  a  level 
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of  worthiness,  self-respect  and  sat¬ 
is  faction.  It  is  a  great  spirit  that 
can  raise  the  human  morale.  Mrs. 
Prince  was  such  a  spirit. 

Charles  H.  Bear,  Jr. 
President, 

Charles  H.  Bear  &  Company, 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Retailers  all  over  the  country 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  VV.  Prince. 
Her  influence  through  the  School 
which  she  founded,  and  the  effects 
of  her  work  there,  have  been  very 
far  reaching.  Members  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  owe  her  a  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude.  Her  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill.  .\s  one  who  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  counted  among  her 
friends.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  Toss. 

Louis  L.  Eppstein 
President, 

The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Prince,  The 
LaSalle  &  Koch  Company  has  ex- 
pen'enced  nothing  less  than  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss.  For  nearly  20  years — 
until  his  untimely  death  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1933 — .\lfr^  Koch  was  Mrs. 
Prince’s  friend  and  admirer.  Were 
he  alive  today  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  liave,  as  I  have,  difficulty 
finding  words  to  measure  the  great 
loss  suflFered  by  the  retail  craft  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Luanda  W. 
Prince. 

Meyer  Neusteter 
President, 

The  \eusteter  Company,  Denver 

I  feel  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  the  progress 
of  retailing.  For  twenty-five  vears 
she  gave  herself  untiringly  to  the 
training  and  development  of  young 
women  in  the  improved  theories  of 
buving  and  selling.  The  results  of 
her  work  will  be  a  perpetual  tribute 
to  her  memory. 

Felix  Vorenbcrg 

President, 

The  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston 

We  have  lost  a  great  educator 
and  source  of  inspiration.  Nothing 
any  of  us  can  say  will  express  ade¬ 
quately  the  extent  to  which  educa¬ 
tion.  the  retail  craft  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public  have  benefited  by  her 
leadership. 


Many  who  never  knew  Mrs. 
Prince  or  attended  the  school  owe 
their  success  today  to  her  idea  and 
ideals.  Her  influence  and  leader¬ 
ship  that  revolutionized  selling 
methods  throughout  the  world  will 
be  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
great  person  she  was. 

Frederic  M.  Ayre# 
President, 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 
As  one  who  has  been  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Prince  from  its  inception,  and  who 
has  watched  it  expand  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  indispensable  place  in  the  retail 
world.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
great  contribution  she  made  to  our 
trade.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  than  she  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  retailing. 

Edgar  Kaufmann 
President, 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

.\  woman  of  rare  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  relationships  and  un¬ 
ending  desire  to  develop  apostles  of 
her  creed.  Her  work,  its  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution  one  of  the  fine 
contributions  in  retailing  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Kind, 
lovable,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

F.  McL.  Ra«lford 

Co-Managing  Director. 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle 
Mrs.  Prince  was  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  woman  and  she  had  a  distinct 
vision  in  regard  to  retail  trade, 
which  she  was  able  to  translate  in¬ 
to  action  that  has  l)een  of  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  to  all  department 
stores:  and  while  she  has  gone  to 
her  reward  the  results  of  her  work 
will  be  felt  for  many,  many  years, 
providing  we  are  able  to  carrv  on 
from  where  she  left  off. 

R.  B.  Burdine 
President, 

Burdine’s  Inc.,  Miami 
It  is  mv  pleasure  to  have  known 
Mrs.  Prince  personally.  Her  death 
will  surely  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
field  of  retailing,  but  her  work  and 
the  inspiration  which  she  has  given 
to  retailers  and  the  students  of  her 
school  will  go  on.  a  living  memorial 
to  her  fine  foresight  and  untiring 
endeavor.  Hers  was  the  work  of  a 
truly  great  pioneer  in  the  retail 
world. 


Walter  Sondheim 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

The  memory  of  Mrs.  Prince  will 
always  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  her. 

Her  purpose  and  clear  vision  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  were 
unwavering ;  her  untiring  energy 
and  joy  in  her  work,  outstanding. 
The  contribution  she  made  to  the 
field  of  retail  selling  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured. 

We  have  lost  not  only  a  business 
adviser,  but  a  warm  friend. 

Francis  X.  Kilduff 
La  Salle,  III. 

The  many  who  were  privileged 
to  come  under  Mrs.  Prince’s  lead¬ 
ership  acquired  habits  of  thought 
and  concepts  of  living  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  to  them  in  professional 
and  personal  relationships.  hu¬ 
manitarian  in  the  highest  sense, 
Mrs.  Prince  gave  constantly  and 
unstintedly  of  herself  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  others.  Few’  have  exerted 
so  vital  an  influence  in  so  wide  a 
sphere. 

Samuel  H.  Halle 
President, 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

Mrs.  Prince  was_  a  steadfast 
friend  and  an  inspiring  advisor  of 
the  Educational  Department  of 
The  Halle  Bros.  Company. 

It  was  always  invigorating  and 
helpful  to  contact  with  her  when 
planning  vocational  training  courses. 

The  School  she  founded  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  monument  to  her  vision 
and  marvelous  energy. 

W  alter  H.  Rich 
President, 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Our  craft  has  produced  great 
leaders  in  the  .American  department 
store  field.  These  leaders  received 
great  testimonials,  some  during 
their  lifetime  and  others  after  they 
had  passed  to  the  beyond. 

Great  educators,  living  and  dead, 
liave  received  the  plaudits  of  their 
students  and  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince  combined 
the  acumen  of  a  great  merchant  and 
a  great  teacher. 

I  knew  this  estimable  leader  over 
a  pieriod  of  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
with  reverence  that  I  accord  her  a 
niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  our 
craft. 
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Convention  _ _ 

June  Convention  Sets  Reeord 
for  Intensive  Work 


BY  JAMES  H.  SCULL 

THIS  issue  of  The  Bulletin  does  not  by  any  means 
attempt  to  cover  in  full  detail  the  sessions,  the 
speeches  and  the  stimulating  discussions  which  earn¬ 
ed  for  the  June  convention  the  title  of  “hardest 
working  in  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  history”.  We  have  space 
in  these  pages  only  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  valu¬ 
able  convention  material.  All  the  divisions  and 
groups,  however,  are  now  at  work  to  make  records 
of  the  convention  available  to  their  members,  in 
printed  Proceedings  or  in  other  permanent  form. 
Details  are  being  sent  to  members  by  the  division 
and  group  managers. 


A  BACKWARD  glance  at  the 
1935  Mid-Year  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  should  be  definitely  la¬ 
beled  a  post-vitam” . 

What  this  Convention  chiefly  gen¬ 
erated  in  its  four  bustling,  busy 
days  from  June  10th  to  13th  was 
life  and  activity.  To  the  casual 
observer  who  remained  after  all 
but  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  delegates  had  trooped  homeward 
Thursday  night.  The  Stevens,  that 
vast  hostelry  with  its  3000  rooms, 
its  acres  of  kitchens  and  meeting 
halls,  seemed  almost  like  a  great 
cavernous  tomb,  its  corridors  os¬ 
tensibly  as  void  and  empty  as  an 
abandoned  beehive. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  25 
years  of  the  X.R.D.G..-\.  has  a  Con¬ 
vention  so  lived  up  to  that  tradition 
of  business-like  action  and  concrete 
discussion  long  associated  with 
gatherings  of  the  organization.  It 
was  thoroughly  a  “shop-talk”  as¬ 
sembly.  and  the  speakers  were  for 
the  most  part  store  executives  who 
delved  deeply  into  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  analyzed  retailing 
tneth(xls  with  a  significant  lack  of 
verbose  and  trite  language.  In  the 
four  days  there  were  32  sessions 
of  the  various  divisions  and  groups 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  so  that  almost 
from  sun-up  to  long  after  sun-down 
the  convention  halls  were  echoing 
with  practical  discourse. 

Delegates*  Enthusiasm 

Speakers  and  what  they  say,  how¬ 
ever,  are  by  no  means  the  final 
gauge  of  a  convention’s  success.  It 
was  the  genuine  interest  shown  by 
the  delegates,  their  eagerness  to  ask 
questions  and  to  offer  their  own 
opinions  and  beliefs  in  a  straight- 
fot^vard  and  frank  manner  which 
did  so  much  to  lift  the  meetings 
from  the  routine  and  mediocre  to 
a  level  of  immeasurable  value.  Nor 
were  these  discussion^  limited  to 
the  meeting  halls.  In  the  lobby,  in 
the  dining  halls,  in  informal  groups 
almost  everv'where,  the  observer 

Joly,  19.35 


could  see  groups  of  serious-minded 
delegates  extending  the  discussions 
germinated  in  the  sessions  and  un¬ 
burdening  themselves  of  those  per¬ 
plexities  and  problems  which  they 
faced  in  their  own  stores. 

The  leading  topic  of  concern  and 
interest  to  all  which  was  broached 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  situation  created  in 
retailing  by  the  passing  of  the  Blue 
Eagle.  Retailers  were  told  frankly 
that  they  were  on  trial  and  that 
whatever  course  of  action  they  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  adjustment  of  prices, 
wages  and  hours  would  be  passed 
upon  by  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  David  Ovens.  Channing 
E.  Sweitzer,  and  Don  N.  Nelson  of 
.Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  all  impressed 
this  point  of  view  upon  the  assem¬ 
blage. 

.A  succession  of  events,  important 
comments,  and  arresting  ideas  were 
thrown  out  like  sparks  from  a 
grindstone  during  ever>’  part  of  the 
convention.  The  Harv’ard  and 
Controllers’  Congress  reports  pres¬ 
ented  at  a  Controllers’  Congress 
session,  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  showed  that  the  smaller  stores 
registered  a  greater  improvement 
in  net  showing  in  1934  than  did  the 


large  stores.  Two  special  sessions 
devoted  to  smaller  stores  attracted 
more  small  store  members  and 
made  the  convention  more  of  a 
smaller  volume  store  convention 
than  any  other  meeting  in  the  past. 
A  session  on  Employer-Employee 
Relations  met  enthusiastic  interest. 

The  Controllers  approved  the 
much-discussed  Clark  revised  in¬ 
come  statement.  Of  great  import- 
tance  was  the  approval  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  .American  Retail 
Federation  and  empowering  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  make  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  a  member  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  at  such  time  as  it  saw 
fit  to  do  so.  The  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  changed  its  constitu¬ 
tion  to  increase  its  directorate  from 
twelve  to  eighteen.  A  digression 
from  the  usual  schedule  marked  the 
Personnel  sessions,  when  two  Chi¬ 
cago  consumers  appeared  to  tell  the 
training  directors  what  faults  they 
find  with  store  selling  service. 

The  Sales  Promotion  people  dis¬ 
cussed  with  frankness  the  question 
of  what  is  wrong  with  present  store 
organization  in  relation  to  the  sales 
promotion  setup.  .A  highlight  of 
the  Merchandising  sessions  was 
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the  appearance  at  an  evening  ses¬ 
sion  of  four  major  executives  of 
electrical  manufacturing  companies 
who  stressed  the  widening  field  for 
sales  of  electrical  appliances  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Automotive  engineers 
analyzed  modem  truck  design  and 
construction  from  the  front  bumper 
to  the  rear  tail  light  at  the  delivery 
sessions.  The  Traffic  men  found  a 
threat  to  present  transportation 
rates  in  a  number  of  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  The  Credit  men 
were  divided  between  those  who 
urged  expansion  in  installment  “ell- 
ting  and  those  who  pleaded  for 
caution  in  any  step  away  from  tra¬ 
ditional  credit  practices. 

Some  Highlights 

It  would  be  unjust  to  attempt  m 
this  space  to  reproduce  in  any 
detail  the  many  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  talks  given  by  Conven¬ 
tion  speakers;  but  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  their  remarks  follow. 

David  Ovens,  President,  N.  R. 
D.  G.  — “The  old  code  had  some 
valuable  things  in  it,  and  taught 
valuable  lessons  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  members  of  a  trade  or  craft. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
has  been  that  in  the  payment  of  a 
living  wage  and  the  granting  of  a 
reasonable  work  week,  we  are  stim¬ 
ulating  purchasing  power  and  are 
benefiting  both  our  employees  and 
ourselves.” 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University: — ^“If  business 
men  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
risk  getting  their  feet  wet  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  protecting  umbrella 
of  the  N.R.A.  codes,  if  it  proves 
that  they  have  to  be  protected  and 
coddled  to  the  same  extent  as  some 
of  the  other  vociferous  social 
groups,  then  regimentation  is  in¬ 
deed  inevitable.  It  is  up  to  business 
to  get  under  way  and  show  what  it 
can  do  on  its  own.” 

Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York : — “Let’s  get  down 
to  brass  tacks,  take  stock,  and  see 
what  place  we  deserve  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  then  fight  it  out  on  that 
br»sis.  You  can  not  l)e  a  fine  store 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  with 
the  low  price  store.  You  can  not 
l)e  a  low  price  store  and  aspire  to 
fine  fixtures  and  service.  I^t’s  find 
our  place  and  keep  it ;  have  a  policy 
and  stick  to  it.” 

Charles  K.  Everett,  Manager, 
New  Uses  Section,  Cotton  Textile 
Institute : — “The  cotton  industry 
lias  sjient  and  is  spending  millions 


of  dollars  to  expand  existing  uses 
and  develop  new  uses  for  cotton. 
We  are  solving  one  by  one  many 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
cottons  have  competed  in  the  past, 
but  all  the  millions  might  as  well 
lie  saved,  all  of  the  new  processes 
might  as  well  be  left  undeveloped, 
if  you  merchants  fail  to  capitalize 
on  the  opportunities  which  these 
improvements  and  the  new,  real 
consumer  interest  in  cottons  offer 
you.” 

John  Wood,  Vice-President  and 
Sales  and  Publicity  Director  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York : — “To 
allow  manufacturers’  money  to  con¬ 
trol  your  advertising  to  a  point 
where  the  advertising  ceases  to  sell 
the  store  and  does,  instead,  a  job 
for  an  outside  source  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  policy.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
coojjerative  advertising  support, 
but  accept  it  only  when  you  are 
convinced  that  such  cooperation  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  store  and 
not  solely  a  practice  in  some  manu¬ 
facturing  trade.” 

The  Smaller  Store 

Ernest  W.  Hastings,  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist: — “There  is  a 
rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  the 
imjxjrtance  of  the  medium-sized 
and  smaller  merchants  on  the  j)art 
of  the  manufacturers  and  business 
in  general.  There  was  a  time  only 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  majority 
of  big  producers  thought  only  in 
terms  of  big  city  stores  and  of  high¬ 
ly  centralized  outlets.  This  is 
changing  fast.” 

Irving  C.  Fox,  N.R.D.G.A. 
Counsel: — “Some  retailers  are  play¬ 
ing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  by  starting  price 
wars  on  branded  items.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  welcome  action  by  retailers 
along  this  line  because  it  will  break 
down  existing  wage  structures  and 
provide  the  manufacturers  with 
ammunition  in  their  appeal  for  fu¬ 
ture  legislation.” 

C.  S.  Ching,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Public  Relations,  United 
States  Rublier  Company : — “The 
job  that  is  facing  an  employer  to¬ 
day  is  one  of  building  confidence  in 
his  organization  through  al)solute 
frankness,  sincerity  and  honesty, 
realizing  that  all  the  jieople  on  the 
payroll  are  entitled  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  information  as  to 
what  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  organization  are,  and  enlisting 
cooi)eration  through  contact  ami 
confidence,  and  with  the  old  status 
of  the  ‘lx)ssy’  boss  eliminated.” 


Robert  O.  Bonner,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. : — “Only  merchandise 
substantial  in  form  and  having  col¬ 
lateral  value  should  be  financed  by 
deferred  credit.  In  the  minds  of 
many  economic,  financial  and  credit 
authorities,  the  liberalization  of  de¬ 
ferred  credit  beyond  these  points 
will  introduce  such  disturbing  fac¬ 
tors  into  its  operation  as  will  throw 
the  entire  system  .into  bad  repute 
and  public  prejudice.” 

Transportation  Problem 

A.  T.  White,  Traffic  Manager, 
The  Emjx)rium,  San  Francisco: — 
“It  is  very  obvious  to  all  students 
of  transportation  that  the  present 
express  rates  are  too  high  to  secure 
the  proper  proportion  of  tonnage, 
and  until  such  time  as  the  necessary 
readjustments  are  made,  proper 
tonnage  will  continue  to  be  out  of 
step  and  not  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
creases  other  types  of  transporta¬ 
tion  are  enjoying.” 

Frank  Mayfield,  President, 
Scruggs-\’'andervoort-Barney  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis: — “Merchants 
of  the  next  decade  face  a  new  set 
of  conditions,  and  percentage  cost 
of  distribution  to  manufacturing 
cost  will  probably  be  considerably 
higher.  Stores  will  have  to  become 
accustomed  to  a  more  or  less  fixed 
volume  position  with  a  common 
sense  level  of  markup  and  expense.” 

Henry  L.  McCarty,  Director, 
10th  District,  National  I^I)or  Re¬ 
lations  Board  :  —  “Retailers  must 
face  the  growing  problem  of  indus¬ 
trial  unrest.  Setting  up  a  means  of 
discovering  petty  grievances  will 
help,  but  retailers  will  not  .solve  the 
problem  until  first,  their  Personnel 
Department  makes  a  scientific  study 
of  the  store’s  needs  and  embarks 
on  a  program  to  secure  and  train 
people  to  fit  those  needs,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  stores  give  more  attention  to 
the  method  of  wage  payment  and 
discover  whether  their  incentive 
plans  work.” 

Telephone  Selling 

H.  H.  Bishop,  The  Rol)ert 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto: — 
“Through  the  telephone  you  can 
tap  an  altogether  new  field.  Among 
the  people  who  are  home-tied  per¬ 
haps  by  an  infant  in  their  home  or 
children  at  school,  invalids  or  infirm 
members  of  the  family,  all  of  these 
circumstances  may  make  frequent, 
even  casual  trips  to  your  store  out 
of  the  question.  Who  will  serve 
them  if  you  do  not  by  telephone?” 
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Problems  Facing  Retailers  in  1935 

BY  DAVID  OVENS 

General  Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co., 

Charlotte,  A^  C., 

President,  N.R.D.G.A. 


SINCE  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  last  con¬ 
vened  in  January,  much  water 
has  passed  over  the  dam.  A  sweep- 
ins;  survey  of  world  events  today 
will  show  you  that  in  these  few 
months  the  world  has  definitely 
progressed.  Eurojje  is  coming  out 
of  the  depression,  Japan  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important  as  a 
comjietitor  for  markets.  Russia 
shows  signs  of  gradual  return  to 
the  only  system  of  government  and 
economics  that  can  successfully 
control  a  nation.  Hitler  with  his 
false  ideals  and  notions  is  seen 
proudly  riding  to  his  fall.  Musso¬ 
lini  labors  on,  building  wider,  deep¬ 
er  trenches  to  protect  his  rule. 
France  appears  on  the  verge  of  set'' 
tling  many  difficulties.  England  re¬ 
ports  a  balanced  budget  and  a  seven 
million  dollar  surplus  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  has  been  stimulated  with  great 
national  feeling  in  the  celebration 
of  King  George’s  25th  Anniversary. 

Passing  of  N.R.A. 

Here  in  this  country  we  have 
made  the  imix)rtant  advance  in  the 
direction  of  the  final  solution  of 
our  social  and  economic  problem, 
and  have  made  that  none  too  soon 
because  this  great  nation,  which  has 
sometimes  led  the  world  with  a 
brilliance  of  political  leadership  and 
always  has  led  in  economics  and 
business  administration,  should  long 
ago  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  march 
of  nations  to  sound  security  for  all. 
.America,  always  pre-eminent  in  the 
field  of  business,  again  has  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  its  gift  for 
leader.ship,  doing  full  justice  to  all 
the  elements  of  its  citizenship — 
granting  fully  the  rights  of  capital 
and  the  rights  of  labor. 

This  seems  to  be  the  challenge 
of  the  new  day.  The  passing  of  the 
N.R.A.  has  put  you  gentlemen  back 
on  your  own.  You  have  been  given 
all  the  cards  in  the  game  and  the 
only  question  is  how  you  are  going 
to  play  them.  We  retailers  here  at 
this  convention  have  all  been 
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•  An  address  delivered  at  the  Mid- 
Vear  Convention,  June  lOth. 

friends  together,  working  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  enjoying  our  ])leasant 
associations,  and  getting  inspiration 
from  them.  While  we  have  some¬ 
times  disagreed,  we  have  always 
been  friends  and  neighlK)rs  to¬ 
gether,  realizing  our  responsibilities 
as  leaders  of  a  great  craft.  That 
same  spirit  will  dominate  this  con¬ 
vention  as  it  has  all  others,  and 
whatever  decisions  we  may  come  to 
in  the  problems  that  face  us  today, 
I  am  sure  that  we  shall  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  with  a  greater  admiration  for 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  than  ever  before  and  with 
ever-growing  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  serve  us  well. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
unanimous  action  the  other  day 
took  our  Retail  Code  away  from  us, 
it  perhaps  did  not  do  to  us  as  sorry 
a  service  as  some  of  the  “new  deal¬ 
ers”  would  have  us  believe.  It  all 
depends  precisely  on  how  much  un¬ 
selfish  courage  we  have  to  carry  on 
and  how  much  we  have  learned 
through  our  experiences  under  the 


N.R.A.  The  old  code,  with  its  66 
pages  of  involved  writing,  its  num¬ 
erous  interpretations  and  amend¬ 
ments,  I  said  months  ago,  was  im- 
l)ossible  to  administer  and  enforce. 

Yet,  it  had  some  valuable  things 
in  it  and  taught  valuable  lessons 
of  cooperation  between  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  a  trade  or  craft.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  lessons  has  been 
that  in  the  jiavment  of  a  living  wage 
and  the  granting  of  a  reasonable 
work  week  we  are  stimulating  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  benefiting  both 
our  employees  and  ourselves.  There 
was  much  in  all  codes  that  was 
good,  and  much  in  some  of  them 
that  was  bad.  I  say  “bad”  because 
anything  that  prevented  the  normal, 
natural,  free  flow  of  merchandise 
from  the  manufacturer  to  consumer 
was  unsound  and  uneconomic  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  all  jieople. 

Governing  Ourselves 

The  day  following  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision,  two  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores  started  a  price  war. 
That  to  me  was  as  bad  a  piece  of 
social  strategy  as  I  have  ever  seen 
exhibited.  Far  l)e  it  from  me  to 
criticize  these  kings  in  the  retail 
field  but  wouldn’t  it  have  lieen  far 
better  psychology  to  have  waited  to 
start  that  fight  until  at  least  the  ink 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
dry?  From  the  hour  our  codes  were 
handed  liack,  with  all  constraint, 
coercion  and  restrictions  removed, 
when  we  were  told  to  follow  our 
own  wills,  and  conduct  our  own 
businesses  according  to  our  own 
standards  and  not  by  the  arbitrary 
rules  set  down  in  a  book,  some  of 
us  made  a  sorry  start  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  management  of  our  affairs. 

It  is  the  part  of  this  convention, 
with  its  notable  list  of  outstanding 
speakers,  to  lead  the  way  to  a  mer¬ 
chandising  job  through  which  capi¬ 
tal,  management  and  labor  will  have 
equal  fair  play.  These  are  challeng¬ 
ing  days,  testing  time  for  capital 
and  management,  when  we  will  be 
(Continued  from  page  64) 
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Schechter  Decision  a  Challenge 
to  Retail  Craft 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Mamging  Director,  N .R.D.G.A. 


JUST  two  weeks  ago  today,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  its  decision 
in  the  Schechter  Case,  nullifying  all 
codes  of  fair  competition  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

This  decision,  interpreting  that 
Act  as  an  unlawful  delegation  of 
legislative  powers  to  the  President 
by  Congress,  and  as  an  attempt  to 
regulate  intrastate  business  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  constitutional  authority, 
came  as  a  sudden  and  decisive  chal¬ 
lenge  to  every  employer  operating 
under  an  N.R.A.  Code.  In  fact,  no 
event  since  the  declaration  of  the 
national  banking  moratorium  on 
March  4th,  1933,  has  had  a  more 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  than  has  this  decision 
of  our  highest  court  two  weeks  ago. 

Retailers  Stand  By 

Speaking  for  retailers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  members  of  the  retail 
dry  go^s  craft,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  they  have  met  this  challenge 
to  their  credit. 

Hardly  had  the  nation  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  action  of  the  Court, 
when  individual  retailers,  and  local 
and  state  retail  associations  immed¬ 
iately  proclaimed  that  they  would 
continue  to  observe  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  their  Code  and 
would  strive  to  preserve  the  sound 
economic  and  social  benefits  which 
the  N.R.A.  had  bestowed  upon  our 
economic  system.  In  our  head¬ 
quarters  office  we  have  received  a 
great  number  of  letters  and  com¬ 
munications  from  retail  groups  and 
from  individual  members  stating 
that  this  would  l)e  their  immediate 
objective,  and  that  they  would  sin¬ 
cerely  strive  to  attain  it. 

These  pledges  to  safeguard  the 
benefits  of  N.R.A.  which  have 
reached  me  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  I  offer  as  my  answer — speak¬ 
ing  for  the  retail  dry  goods  craft — 
to  the  charge  made  by  the  American 
Federation  of  I^l)or  on  Thursday 
last  that  retailers  “led  in  restoring 
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%An  address  delivered  before 
the  Mid-Year  Convention, 
June  lOth. 

longer  hours,  reducing  wages,  and 
laying  off  workers”;  for  if  there  is 
one  division  of  American  business 
which  recognizes  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  employment  and 
wages,  it  is  the  retailer,  whose  very 
existence  depends  upon  the  pur¬ 
chasing  f)ower  of  the  public. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  there 
have  been  instances  where  short¬ 
sighted  retailers  unnecessarily  ad¬ 
justed  the  wages  and  hours  of  their 
employees,  following  the  Schechter 
decision ;  but  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
censure  all  retailing  for  the  ill-ad¬ 
vised  action  of  the  few. 

♦  *  * 

You  are  rightfully  concerned  to¬ 
day  with  wbat  the  future  may 
bring;  but  you  perhaps  are  more 
concerned  with  what  immediate 
course  of  action  to  follow  at  this 
time. 

As  I  see  it,  you  have  certain 
moral  obligations  to  your  public,  to 


your  employees,  to  the  vendors  with 
whom  you  deal,  and  to  yourselves. 
As  retailers  you  have  always  had 
these  obligations ;  you  had  them 
prior  to  the  N.R.A. ;  you  had  them 
during  the  period  of  code  operation; 
and  you  will  have  them  as  long  as 
you  are  in  the  business  of  buying 
merchandise  from  producers  and 
wholesale  distributors  and  selling 
it  to  the  consuming  public. 

Responsibility  to  Public 
To  the  public,  you  have  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  supjily  its  daily  needs  and 
wants  with  goods  and  services  at 
fair  ])rices  consistent  with  market 
conditions  and  operating  costs.  You 
have  an  obligation  to  continue  to 
tell  the  truth  about  your  goods  and 
services  in  your  advertising  and  in 
your  selling.  But  as  retailers,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  restoration  of 
sound  economic  stability,  you  have 
no  obligation  to  indulge  in  predatory 
or  destructive  price  cutting — ^a  form 
of  price-cutting  which  undermines 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
labor,  and  hence  is  contrary  to  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

*  * 

You  have  an  obligation  to  your 
employees  to  maintain  present  scales 
of  wages  and  not  to  alter  materially 
work  hour  schedules  at  this  time. 
Some  minor  modifications  in  work¬ 
ing  hours  may  be  justified  where 
rigid  code  provisions  have  worked 
undue  hardship  on  the  operating 
efficiency  of  some  department  or  di¬ 
vision  of  your  store.  But  any  re¬ 
duction  in  wages  or  any  substantial 
change  in  working  hours  can  only 
result  in  decreased  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  and  unemployment  in  the  field 
of  retailing — surely  an  example  and 
a  situation  which  retailers  want  to 
shun. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  divis¬ 
ion  of  business  has  enjoyed  more 
harmonious  relations  with  its  em¬ 
ployees  than  have  our  retail  crafts. 

This  has  not  been  the  result  of 
chance  or  good  fortune. 
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It  h:is  l)een  due  to  intellit'ent  and 
scminilous  efforts  by  all  far-sighted 
retailers  to  maintain  efficient  and 
satisfied  employees  for  the  service 
of  their  customers.  Any  radical 
change  in  working  conditions  or 
terms  of  employment  at  this  time 
is  cc'rtain  to  lead  to  employee  unrest 
and  eventual  trouble ;  and  even  to  a 
justification  of  the  erroneous  charge 
which  has  already  been  made  that 
retailers  are  scrapping  the  labor 
provisions  of  their  Code. 

Responsibility  to  Vendors 

Now  let  us  consider  your  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  vendors  from  whom 
you  buy  goods. 

No  one  can  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  support  which  retailers  gave 
the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  from  its  inception  in  June  1933. 
Perhajis  no  division  of  retailing  has 
been  more  loyal  in  upholding  the 
fundamental  principles  of  N.R.A. 
than  has  the  dry  gocKls  craft  and  its 
National  Association.  As  evidence 
of  this,  we  need  only  to  jX)int  to  the 
unanimous  resolution  adopted  at 
our  last  Annual  Convention  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  endorsing  a  continuance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  re¬ 
covery  program  during  the  period 
of  the  j)resent  emergency,  but  at 
the  same  time  aisking  that  it  be 
stripped  of  its  economic  abuses. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
N.R.D.G..A.  has  not  been  in  accord 
with  the  attempts  of  some  manufac¬ 
turing  groups  to  seek  code  approval 
for  provisions  which  retailers 
deemed  to  be  economically  unsound 
and  which  would  result  in  unwar¬ 
ranted  increases  in  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  hence,  contrary  to  the 
progress  of  national  recoverv. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  Administration  itself,  for 
some  time  past,  has  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  our  position  on  these 
proposals  and  provisions;  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  it  has  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  them  because  of  our  protests ; 
and  where  approved,  they  have  been 
or  would  have  been  scrapped  in  any 
continuance  of  codes  after  June 
16th  next. 

However,  in  your  relationships 
with  manufacturers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers,  you  have  obligations  to  continue 
to  supj)ort  trade  practices  which  are 
econtmically  sound,  and  to  make  no 
demands  which  may  affect  adverse¬ 
ly  the  present  wages  or  employment 
of  industrial  employees  at  this 
time.  Remember,  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  too  are  confronted 
with  the  same  problems  of  mainte- 
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nance  of  wages  and  enijiloyment 
during  this  crucial  period. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for 
a  preservation  of  the  errors  and 
abu.ses  to  which  certain  imlu.stries 
resorted  under  N.R.A. ;  but  there  is 
every  justification  for  retailers  at¬ 
tempting  to  saef guard  the  economic 
benefits  which  codes  of  fair  compe¬ 
tition  established  in  the  field  of 
trade  relations. 

Therefore,  as  efficient  merchants 
study  your  markets  carefullv :  mer¬ 
chandise  intelligently  as  you  have  in 
the  past ;  place  orders  to  meet  your 
normal  and  immediate  require¬ 
ments  ;  and  above  all,  play  fair  with 
your  vendors. 

Administration  Program 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  as 
to  what  action  the  Administration 
may  take  to  salvage,  at  least  in  |)art, 
the  program  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  .Administration. 

Frankly,  at  this  time  no  one 
knows. 

'I'here  have  been  proposals  to  sus- 
jiend  the  .Anti-Trust  I^ws  and 
thereby  make  possible  voluntary 
code  agreements ;  there  have  lieen 
suggestions  to  modify  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  so  that  this 
agency  can  more  effectively  super¬ 
vise  and  regulate  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  ;  there  have  even  been  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  l)e  amended,  or  that  the  lowers 
of  the  Supreme  Court  be  curtailed. 
What  will  eventually  happen  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prophesy  at  the  moment. 

♦  *  * 

Upon  recommendation  of  the 
President,  the  House  on  Friday  last 
passed  a  Resolution  extending  the 
N.R.A.  in  skeletonized  form  until 
April  1,  1936. 

In  keeping  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  can  be  no 
enforcement  of  codes  under  this 
resolution. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  N.R.A. 
organization  is  to  be  continued — 
although  drastically  curtailed — to 
collect  and  compile  data  and  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  experiences  of 
business  during  the  period  of  code 
operation  as  compared  with  their 
experiences  during  the  next  nine 
months  without  codes. 

Wffiile  it  may  be  possible  under 
this  resolution  for  industries  to  ob¬ 
serve  voluntary  co<les  of  fair  com¬ 
petition,  nevertheless  this  House 
resolution  may  permit,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  .Anti-Trust  Laws  in  so 


far  as  they  conflict  with  these  vol¬ 
untary  codes  and  agreements.  There 
is,  however,  very  real  sentiment 
against  it. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  the  Senate 
will  act  on  this  resolution,  which 
may  l)e  subject  to  further  change 
and  amendment  in  that  body. 

*  *  * 

Two  years  ago  this  very  month, 
we  were  assembled  in  this  same 
city,  confronted  with  the  need  and 
res|)onsibility  of  drafting  a  Co<le 
of  Fair  Competition  for  our  craft. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with 
new  problems  and  responsibilities. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  duty  of 
doing  our  part  in  solving  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  manner  which  w’ill  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  stability  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Two  years  ago,  your  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
code  for  retailing.  Today  I  am  going 
to  recommend  that  out  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  there  will  result  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  committee  to  formu¬ 
late  a  program,  and  to  establish  pol¬ 
icies  for  the  guidance  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  membership  to  solve 
the  problems  which  lie  ahead.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  have  made 
progress  since  the  dark  days  of 
early  1933.  But  there  is  still  much 
progress  to  be  made  before  our  na¬ 
tion  is  again  on  an  even  economic 
keel.  That  your  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  may  continue  to  lead  the  way  in 
helping  to  accomplish  this  objective, 
I  ask  this  morning  that  a  committee, 
representative  of  its  membership,  be 
appointed  to  study  and  recommend 
for  the  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  membership  the  best  and 
soundest  course  for  retailing  to  pur¬ 
sue  during  the  months  ahead. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  quote  two 
short  sentences  which  appeared  in 
an  excellent  editorial  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Edition  of  Retailing  of  today — 
June  10th — which  I  think  portrays 
well  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  obligations  at  this  time. 

“Retailers  must  now  walk  upright 
in  the  clear,  sound  tradition  of 
.American  business  which  is,  in  the 
great  exp)ectancy  of  the  American 
people,  looking  upward.  In  that  tra¬ 
dition,  undoubtedly,  the  membership 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  will  be  impelled 
to  proceed.” 

With  apologies  to  the  able  author 
of  that  statement — Earl  W.  Elhart, 
— I  would  have  written  it  to  read  as 
follows: — “In  that  tradition,  look¬ 
ing  upward,  the  membership  of  the 
N.R.D.G..A.  will  proceed.” 
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Sales  Promotion  Highlights  of  the 
Mid-Year  Conference 


Ed.  Note:  Due  to  limited  space  avail¬ 
able  in  The  Bulletin,  only  a  few 
speeches  given  before  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Group,  which  deal  mostly  with 
problems  of  immediate  importance,  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  issue.  However,  because  of 
the  many  requests  for  a  printed  record 
of  the  sessions,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  will  publish  printed  proceed¬ 
ings — three  separately  printed  reports,  as 
follows : 

1.  What  Modern  Stores  Expect  from 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

2.  How  Simpson’s,  Toronto,  Sells  by 
Telephone 

3.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and 
His  Plan 

Highlights  of  the  discussions  which 
will  be  included  in  the  proceeedings  are 
given  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  speakers  in  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division’s  sessions  at  the 
recent  Chicago  Convention  laid 
down  a  veritable  barrage  of  factual 
information — and  every  delegate  I 
talked  to  expressed  similar  views 
about  the  meetings.  The  credit  goes 
to  the  Chicago  Program  Committee, 
headed  by  Mary  Murphy  of  The 
Fair,  for  a  splendid  program,  well- 
selected  speakers  and  subjects. 

Opening  the  conference  Tuesday 
morning,  Paul  Murphy,  Loeser’s, 
Brooklyn,  and  Chairman  of  the  Di¬ 
vision,  stressed  the  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  the  sales  promotion  func¬ 
tion. 

“I  have  never  agreed”,  he  said, 
“with  those  who  say  that  the  Sales 
Promotion  man,  during  the  depress¬ 
ion,  showed  the  white  feather.  On 
the  contrary,  as  a  class,  we  can 
point  to  accomplishments  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  You  will  recall 
that  we  never  ceased  to  fight  for 
business,  even  during  days  when  the 
outlook  seemed  hopelessly  black. 

“And  yet  some  of  us  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  men  in  many  other  fields 
developed  a  dangerous  tendency — 
that  of  trying  so  hard  to  parade  our 
knowledge  of  economics  that  we 
may  be  inclined  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  first  fundamental  of 
all  our  jobs — ^to  sell  goods. 

“With  the  boss  so  busy  with  na¬ 
tional  affairs;  with  merchandisers 


BY  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

and  buyers  gone  jittery  trying  to 
keep  track  of  jumpy  markets,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  we  in  Sales  Promotion  are 
in  a  position  now  to  greatly  benefit 
our  craft  by  concentrating  all  our 
energies  on  a  store’s  first  job — that 
of  selling  merchandise  on  the  basis 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  not,  to  repeat. 


By  John  Wood 

Vice-President,  Sales  and  Publicity 
Director,  B.  AlUnan  &  Company, 
Netv  York,  and  Vice-Chairman, 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

AS  some  of  you  may  have  noted 
on  the  program,  I  come  from 
New  York,  that  peerless  city  of 
paradoxes  which  for  more  than  two 
years  has  successfully  run  behind 
the  rest  of  the  country’s  retail  sales, 
where  those  continuous  hollow 
moans  are  not  the  fog  horns  in  the 
harbor,  but  Wall  Street  bemoaning 
its  fate;  where  the  City  collects  a 
2%  sales  tax  to  pay  the  living  ex¬ 
penses  of  many  of  your  own  fellow 
citizens  who  came  to  see  a  few  more 
bright  lights  than  their  local  Main 
Streets  could  afford ;  where  mer¬ 
chants  boastfully  sell  cartons  of  cig- 
garettes  for  64  cents  that  cost  them 
$1.08;  where  bad  economics  are 
continually  being  taught  to  the 
housewives  through  the  medium  of 
retail  publicity ;  where  the  air  is 
buzzing  with  price-fixers  crying  at 
anti-price-fixers ;  where  the  cash 
business  screams  constantly  at  the 
credit  business  (and  vice-versa) ; 
where  the  installment  business  has 
become  a  question  as  to  which  one 
can  give  the  most  things  away ; 
where  retailers  fight  their  piersonal 
feuds  in  a  manner  that  must  make 
the  Hartfields  and  the  McCoys  turn 
in  their  graves. 

Being  a  part  of  all  this  malestrom, 
as  I  am,  you  can  readily  see  why  I 
hesitate  to  make  any  predictions. 
But  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  prophet 


through  hysteria  or  fear.” 

That,  we  all  agree,  is  “Common 
Sense  Murphy”  —  a  pseudonym 
which  hooks  to  him  at  naturally  as 
1936  follows  1935.  Which  brings 
us  to  what  we  should  be  thinking 
about  before  1936  rolls  around — as 
explained  below  by  John  Wood. 


to  be  aware  of  a  few  of  the  current 
problems  which  are  confronting  us 
now,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
into  fall. 

First;  there  is  the  problem  of 
Employer  and  Employee  Relation¬ 
ships  as  they  affect  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
is  supposedly  the  spokesman  of  the 
store  to  the  public.  The  occasion 
may  arise  where  it  must  speak  not 
about  merchandise  but  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor. 

We  have  seen  across  the  country 
in  the  last  year  some  difficulties. 
They  have  come  upon  us  unaware 
and  unprepared.  The  passing  of 
N.R.A.  has  aggravated  the  situation, 
and  no  one  knows  what  problems 
retailers  will  have  to  face  in  1935 
and  following  years.  Various  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  now  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  the  various  states  will 
undoubtedly  affect  this  problem  and 
make  it  more  acute. 

Is  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
prepared  for  this  problem  ?  Do  you 
understand  the  importance  of  the 
esprit  de  corps,  of  the  morale  of  the 
employee?  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  know  anything  at  all  of  Lizzie 
Jones  and  what  she’s  thinking  about 
you  and  about  your  store  as  she 
works  across  the  counter,  in  one  of 
the  offices  or  in  the  workrooms? 
Has  Lizzie  Jones  pride  in  the  store, 
does  she  believe  in  the  fairness  and 
stability  of  its  management? 

I  suggest  that  you  find  out  some¬ 
thing  alMut  it  and  I  further  suggest 
you  table  for  a  while,  the  idea  that 
Sales  Promotion  people  are  a  little 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  store 
— and  do  a  bit  of  mixing  around. 


Sales  Promotion  Problems  for  Fall,  1935 
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Talk  to  your  floormen,  the  girls  at 
the  teltphone  l)oard,  your  jiackers, 
vour  detectives,  your  delivery  men. 
Get  to  know  the  “Iwick’’  of  your 
store,  as  well  as  the  “front”.  Even 
if  you  never  use  the  e.xperience — it 
will  he  good  for  you. 

Mv  stcond  thought  is  to  form  this 
groiij)  into  a  national  assfxriation  for 
the  supiiression  of  the  senseless 
criticism  which  today  is  being  lev¬ 
elled  at  our  newspapers  and,  through 
them,  at  the  very  craft  we  repre¬ 
sent.  .\nd  let’s  l)egin  with  fall, 
1935. 

Destructive  Criticism 

.-^ll  of  us,  these  pa.st  few  years, 
have  listened  to  oratory  whose  only 
destination  was  personal  publicity. 
There’s  nothing  easier  than  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism.  It’s  a  game  for  nit¬ 
wits  and  children  and  the  time  has 
arrived,  I  think,  for  this  group  to  do 
its  part  in  stojjping  this  vicious 
practice. 

Time  after  time,  I  have  heard 
learned  gentlemen  arise  and  state 
that  “newspapers  were  losing  their 
pulling  jxjwer”,  that  “Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  men  were  losing  their  skill”. 

.•\nd  all  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  retail  sales  dropped  some 
50%  from  the  1928  and  1929  peak ; 
that  earnings,  savings  and  dividends 
have  decreased  proportionately.  We 
all  know  these  things — they  are  page 
one  in  the  book. 

This  baseless  criticism  of  news¬ 
papers  api)eared  from  another  angle 
some  three  months  ago,  when  a 
Lochinvar  came  out  of  the  West 
and  announced  to  a  large  gathering 
of  merchants  and  newspaper  men 
that  the  censorship  in  New  York 
City  of  retail  advertising  bv  the 
news])a]^rs  had  become  so  lax  that 
it  was  time  for  a  Shopping  News  to 
be  started. 

I  did  not  question,  for  a  moment, 
the  possible  advantages  of  a  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  although,  in  New  York 
City  we  have  thus  far  managed  to 
s^fttggle  along  without  one.  But  I 
did  take  serious  and  deep  objection 
to  the  statements  maligning  the 
newspajiers  of  the  City  of  New 
^ork  which  have  done,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do,  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  censorship  of  retail  advertising. 

This  destructive  and  inaccurate 
speech  caused  much  damage  and 
came  close  to  some  serious  conse¬ 
quences. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  for  fall,  1935, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  go  in 
for  constructive  thinking,  talking 
and  doing.  And  that  all  of  us  agree 
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to  do  our  part  to  stop  this  super¬ 
ficial,  destructive  and  baseless  criti¬ 
cism  that  certainly  brings  no  laurels 
either  to  the  craft  or  to  those  agen¬ 
cies,  principally  the  newspapers, 
whose  aid,  sympathy,  and  assistance 
we  need  and  must  have. 

An  Advertising  Problem 

Thirdly — fall,  1935  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  bring  upon  us  more  and 
more  the  problem  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  have  with  us  today 
such  situations  as  corsets,  for  ex- 
anqde,  where  the  manufacturers 
have  made  it  a  trade  practice  that  no 
other  manufacturer  may  present  his 
merchandise  in  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  result  has  been  that  our 
Corset  Departments  never  have  a 
chance  to  show  the  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  range  of  prices  and  variety  of 
selection.  This  trade  practice  may 
be  helpful  for  Manufacturers  A  and 
B  to  get  the  material  they  need  for 
national  advertising  but  pretty  tough 
on  one  of  the  retailer’s  most  profit¬ 
able  departments. 

And  take  cosmetics.  Here  the 
manufacturers  have  reached  a  point 
of  arbitrariness  that  should  cause 
all  of  you  to  view  with  plenty  of  the 
well  known  alarm,  what  this  indus¬ 
try  is  doing  with  one  of  the  Main 
Floor’s  largest  departments.  The 
cosmetic  manufacturers  have  even 
reached  into  the  selling,  where  the 
usual  situation  is  that  from  50%  to 
100%  of  the  personnel  of  your 
Toiletries  Sections  are  paid  their 
very  salary  by  a  manufacturer  and 
are  not  interested  in  your  service 
and  selling  at  all.  Their  job  is  sole¬ 
ly  to  promote  the  products  of  A 
and  B. 

The  result  is  a  low  selling  cost, 
say  you.  But  may  I  warn  you  that 
the  result  is  increasingly  bad — un¬ 
wise  pressure  on  customers  who 
prefer  another  brand,  entire  lack  of 
selling  the  store  and  ignorance  or 
nonchalance  of  store  IcKations  or 
service. 

I  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to 
stop  this  evil  this  fall.  It  is  slowly 
but  surely  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Your  business  is  to  avoid 
a  runaway  by  untangling  the  cart 
and  horse,  and  placing  them  in  the 
proi)er  order  of  their  importance, 
which  should  be,  must  be,  and  is 
.  .  .  first,  your  own  store  .  .  .  and 
second,  your  manufacturers. 

To  allow  manufacturers’  money 
to  control  your  advertising  to  a 
point  that  the  advertising  ceases  to 
sell  the  store  and  does,  instead,  a 
job  for  an  outside  source,  is  a  dan¬ 


gerous  policy.  I’m  not  objecting  to 
cofjperative  advertising  support,  but 
accept  it  only  when  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  cooperation  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  store  and  not 
solely  a  practice  in  some  manufac¬ 
turing  trade.  Don’t  let  the  idea  of 
the  mfmey  alone  influence  you. 

Point  number  four  is  a  brief  plea 
for  bigger,  better  and  more  institu¬ 
tional  advertisements  for  fall.  They 
are  wanted  and  sorely  needed  hy 
most  retailers.  Regardless  of  polit¬ 
ical  upheavals,  there  can  be  no  quest¬ 
ion  that  conditions  and  profit  show¬ 
ings  are  improving. 

Now  is  the  time  to  recall  the  tra¬ 
ditions,  the  service,  and  those  l)etter 
items  of  merchandise  that  have  been 
buried  under  a  bushel  of  high  pow¬ 
ered  promotions  in  the  last  year’s 
struggle. 

Building  Permanence 

No  store  makes  a  profit  on  the 
merchandise  it  gives  away  as  sam¬ 
ples  in  high  powered  Whosis  Weeks 
or  Whatsis  Days.  It’s  the  steady, 
daily  traffic  that  counts.  Those 
women  that  shop  in  your  store  be¬ 
cause  they  like  it  and  who  turn  and 
return — naturally  to  your  store  for 
those  things  they  need  and  want  not 
because  some  buyer  has  eleemosy¬ 
nary  characteristics. 

Promotion  of  merchandise  which 
is  exclusive  with  your  store  or  for 
which  your  store  is  particularly  well 
known  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  institutional  advertising. 
It  builds  up  the  store  name;  it  at¬ 
taches  the  store  name  definitely  to  a 
product  which  is  different  or  which 
already  has  popular  acceptance.  The 
promotion  of  regular  price  lines  has 
the  same  store-name  value.  It’s  a 
good  thing  for  the  word  to  get 
around  that  Jones’  have  swell  $1.00 
stockings  or  98  cent  sheets.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  all  ought  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  such  advertising  as 
against  sales  and  specials. 

Strong,  brilliant  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  types  is  a  sound 
diet  for  the  retail  business.  The  cav¬ 
iar  low  profit  sales  may  be  great  on 
the  volume,  but  they  are  very  bad 
on  the  gross  profit. 

The  fifth  point  is  another  caution 
— that  with  the  passing  of  N.R.A. 
we  don’t  let  the  comparative  i)rice 
evil  get  the  f)etter  of  us  this  fall. 

Frankly,  for  better  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  less  bad  news  in  the 
Adjustment  Office,  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  a  very  restrained  use  of 
the  “former”,  “regular”,  “used  to 
sell  for’s”  or  any  of  the  other  com- 
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parative  hypodermics  now  in  such 
common  use. 

At  Altman,  we  have  a  policy  that 
may  be  worth  repeating.  And  it’s 
this ;  “No  comparative  price  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  advertisement  unless  the 
merchandise  advertised  has  been 
found  in  competitors’  stores  the  day 
before  at  the  comparative  quoted.’’ 

This  fall  should  be  an  excellent 
time  to  start  eliminating  this  evil 
in  advertising.  Save  your  compara¬ 
tives  for  bonafide  clearances  and 
smart  moves  on  the  part  of  your 
buyers.  Let  your  competitor  lull 
himself  to  sleep  with  needled  po¬ 
tions,  if  he  will.  But  keep  yourself 
awake  with  a  more  far-sighted  stim¬ 
ulus — the  confidence  of  your  local 
citizens  in  the  value  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise  at  its  advertised  price. 

My  sixth  point  is  again  to  suggest 
(as  I  have  done  so  many  times  be¬ 
fore)  that  fall  1935  should  be  an 
excellent  time  to  substitute  divis¬ 
ional  charges  for  the  present  de¬ 
partmental  charges. 

In  other  words,  inaugurate  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  allow  you  to  pro-rate 
advertising  costs  across  a  division  of 
similar  merchandise.  Not  only  will 
this  sell  the  idea  of  your  entire 
House  Furnishings,  or  your  entire 
Ready-to-Wear,  but  it  will  also  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  build  up  some 
of  those  small  departments  whose 
greater  development  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  store. 

A  departmental  charge  system 
creates  a  static  condition — the  big 
departments  will  always  stay  big 
(perhaps  profitably  big  and  some¬ 
times  unprofitably  big). 

Buying  trends  change,  of  course; 
new  desires  are  created  and  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  merchandise  cause 
I  changed  buying  habits.  A  more  flex- 

i  ible  charge  system  allows  greater 

[  chance  to  take  advantage  of  these, 

;  as  they  occur — and  not  when  the 

old  has  become  not  only  old  but 
!  feeble  as  well. 

[  And  another  reason;  a  more  mo¬ 

bile  advertising  charge  allows  you 
to  emphasize  a  highly  seasonal  de¬ 
partment,  such  as  Millinery  or  Toys. 
It  increases  your  scope  for  timeli¬ 
ness  in  advertising,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  important  either  in 
merchandising  or  in  advertising. 
Thus,  you  increase  your  traffic  by 
enhancing  your  reputation  for  play¬ 
ing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  you  a  kind 
of  reprise  on  a  rough  spring  (to 
most  of  us)  and  hail  to  a  better 
fall. 

A  good  bit  of  qualified  opinion 


has  it  that  these  next  six  months  are 
going  to  be  the  best  we  have  had  in 
some  years. 

I  am  not  a  good  Pollyanna,  nor 
do  I  prophesy  any  such  delightful 
eventuality. 

But  it  does  look  like  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  to  do  the  best  job 
we’ve  had  a  chance  to  do  for  some 
time. 

Let’s  spend  these  next  few 


months  preparing  for  a  bigger,  bet¬ 
ter,  busier  season.  Let’s  put  our- 
•  selves  in  condition,  mentally  and 
physically,  to  meet  our  opportunities 
with  competence,  with  enthusiasm, 
with  imagination.  Let’s  start  with  a 
real  vacation,  preferably  a  strenu¬ 
ous,  vigorous  one.  And  let’s  return 
with  a  new  grasp  of  the  changing 
situation,  a  new  determination  to 
step  ahead. 


The  Promotional  and  Selling  Value  of  Tested  Quality 


By  Paul  Hollister 

Executive  Vice-President  and 
Publicity  Director, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York 

IS  there  promotional  and  selling 
value  in  merchandise  of  tested 
quality  ? 

There  is. 

How  much  promotional  value? 

As  much  as  will  yield  to  the  store 
a  reputation  for  offering  merchan¬ 
dise  of  sound  quality. 

How  much  selling  value? 

As  much  selling  value  as  will  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
offered,  or  overcome  public  pre¬ 
judice  against  merchandise  of  its 
type,  or  increase  public  confidence 
in  all  merchandise  of  its  type. 

Examples  of  promotional  value 
are  not  numerous.  I  can  speak  first¬ 
hand  of  one  only.  .As  far  back 
as  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  New 
York  merchant,  interested  in  the 
public  cause  of  pure  milk,  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  public  might  wel¬ 
come  safeguards  of  purity  in  store 
merchandise.  He  put  a  chemist  to 
work  in  his  store  to  look  into, 
and  to  improve,  the  conditions  of 
roasting  coffee,  of  producing  and 
packaging  foodstuffs,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  pillows  and 
bedding  and  upholstery  were  made. 

His  continuing  and  spreading 
activity  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
expansion  of  this  function  in  1927 
into  a  fully-staffed  and  well-equip¬ 
ped  bureau  of  standards  within  the 
store — the  first,  I  believe,  of  its 
kind,  and  still  in  many  respects 
unique. 

The  functions  of  the  bureau  are 
broadly,  threefold: 

(1)  To  test  merchandise  offered 
for  sale  to  the  store,  to  confirm, 
modify  or  disprove  manufac¬ 
turer’s  claims  or  tests. 


(2)  To  test  merchandise  bought  by 
the  store,  either  before  or  after 
retail  sale,  with  or  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  merchandise  offered 
by  other  stores. 

(3)  To  censor  all  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  for  claims  of  material 
or  performance. 

Since  its  formal  establishment 
Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
made  over  a  million  merchandise 
analyses. 

And  since  1927,  it  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  calculate  that  the 
Bureau  has  read,  as  censor,  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  advertising  descrip¬ 
tions. 

With  what  result? 

Since  the  findings  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  are  sovereign  and  final, 
either  as  to  the  content  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  the  accuracy  of  advertising, 
it  has  had  measurable  influence  up¬ 
on  the  establishment,  the  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
store’s  own  conception  of  what  is 
fit  to  sell,  and  what  is  not. 

And  as  to  advertising,  you  can  at¬ 
tribute  the  fact  that  the  consuming 
l)ublic  has  confidence  in  Macy’s 
printed  statements,  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Confidence  in  the  quality  of  the 
merchandise,  and  in  the  statements 
made  about  it.  are  of  valid  promo¬ 
tional  value.  They  are  probably  the 
two  most  important  factors  in  the 
long-range  good  will  of  any  store. 

For  the  New  York  public  today 
knows  the  Macy  store  equally  well, 
not  only  for  the  type  of  quality 
which  it  offers,  but  for  the  type  of 
quality  which  it  definitely  declines 
to  offer. 

The  New  York  public  knows  that 
what  Macy  says  in  print  about  its 
merchandise  is  so. 

Those  two  direct  results  of  eight 
years  of  plugging  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  are  of  unquestionable 
jiromotional  value.  There  are  by- 
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products  in  good  will,  too — and  very 
agreeable  by-products. 

For  instance,  government  bureaus 
consult  the  store.  Independent  com¬ 
mercial  and  university  laboratories 
confer  with  our  own  technicians. 
Scientific  tK)dies  make  considerable 
demands  uix)n  our  people  to  show 
them  “how  and  what  and  when”. 
Consumer  delegations  visit  the 
Bureau  at  a  steady  rate.  The  me¬ 
dical  associations  have  acquired  the 
idea  that  we  share  their  conscienti¬ 
ous  interest  in  certain  phases  of  the 
public  health.  A  glassed-in  demon¬ 
stration  branch  of  our  Bureau, 
which  we  set  up  on  our  main  selling 
floor  la.st  February,  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  objective  for  crowds  of  the 
curious.  Health  authorities  often 
consult  our  records.  Trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  themselves  concerned  with 
standards  for  grading,  co-operate 
freely  with  the  store.  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  our  Bureau  from  time 
to  time  to  help  draft  fair  vocabular¬ 
ies,  and  definitions,  for  whole  indus¬ 
tries.  Those  of  you  who  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  admirable  dictionary  of 
terms  adopted  voluntarily  by  Bri¬ 
tish  stores  in  March  of  this  year 
can  trace  many  of  the  definitions  to 
an  American  origin,  even  though 
they  still  insist  on  calling  a  muskrat 
a  musquash.  These  collateral  acti¬ 
vities.  in  the  line  of  our  consumer 
duty,  have  a  by-product  in  special 
public  confidence — or  have,  as  your 
program  director  puts  it,  “promo¬ 
tional  value”. 

Results  in  Sales 

As  to  the  selling  value  of  tested 
merchandise,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  store’s 
own  record  of  sale  to  indicate  that 
there  is  active  consumer  response 
to  the  offering  of  merchandise 
which  has  been  tested  and  found 
likely  to  give  complete  consumer 
satisfaction. 

But  it  is  important  to  look  twice 
at  that  record  of  sale.  For  its  total 
might  have  been  very  much  greater, 
especially  during  the  recent  years 
■of  degradation  of  merchandise,  if 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  had  gone 
out  of  existence,  and  if  we  had  all 
gone  back  to  the  mediaeval  prin¬ 
ciple.  “caveat  emptor”.  It  is  not  an 
erratic  guess  that  Macy’s  might  well 
do  an  annual  business  of  from  20 
to  80  millions  in  excess  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  sales  if  it  felt  no  responsibility 
for  the  performance  of  merchandise 
after  the  sale.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  would  be  justified  in  appraising 
the  selling  value  of  tested  merchan- 
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dise  strictly  at  20  millions,  or  80 
millions,  a  year — but  you  can  draw 
your  own  inferences,  and  do  your 
own  figuring. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  in 
electing  to  sell  only  tested  quality, 
and  in  declining  to  handle  such  vol¬ 
umes  of  unwarranted  goods,  this 
store  is  actually  out  of  step  with 
consumer  demand? 

What  le  Store’s  Responsibility? 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
that  viewpoint.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  majority  of  the  public,  even 
in  a  mechanical  age,  doesn’t  care 
about  the  tensile  strength  of  a  chif¬ 
fon  scarf :  doesn’t  want  to  know  all 
the  scientific  irrelevancies  that  can 
be  conjured  up  to  make  a  fancy  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign ;  is  generally 
bored,  and  made  faintly  suspicious, 
by  protestations  of  veracity.  Most 
people,  I  believe,  buy  merchandise 
somewhat  as  I  buy  a  Ford:  what 
goes  on  under  the  hood  is  Henry 
Ford’s  business,  not  mine ;  “live  and 
let  live”  is  my  motto  about  my  shav¬ 
ing  soap,  and  my  socks,  and  my 
daughter’s  bike,  and  my  wife’s  bath¬ 
ing  suit.  There  has  been  such  a 
rash  of  germ-killing  and  nerve- 
quieting  and  ailment-hawking  in  ad¬ 
vertising  that  the  public  is  broadly 
disinterested,  if  not  distrustful,  of 
distorted  pseudo-scientific  fact. 
Should  not  the  wise  merchant,  then, 
simply  avoid  thin  ice,  take  his  mer¬ 
chandise  complaints  as  they  come, 
and  assume  no  responsibility  for 
keeping  performance  standards  up? 

And,  to  repeat,  is  not  Macy’s,  in 
appraising  and  testing  goods,  and  in 
rejecting  sub-standard  goods,  and 
in  constantly  trying  to  pack  a  little 
more  value  into  a  given  price,  short¬ 
sightedly  ignoring  a  huge  and  na¬ 
tural  volume  that  might  accrue?  Is 
it  the  function  of  hard-boiled  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  that  viewpoint? 

Perhaps. 

But  our  conviction  lies  the  other 
way.  We  believe  that  standards  of 
reasonable  performance  can  be  de¬ 
vised  for  most  any  type  of  article. 
If  the  merchant  pays  no  attention 
to  those  standards,  he  has  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  standards  will  not  de¬ 
grade.  We  believe  also  that  the 
more  satisfactory  performance  can 
be  packed  into  any  article,  the  more 
value  it  offers — for  the  index  of 
value  is  nothing  on  earth  but  length- 
of-satisfactory-performance  divided 
by  the  price-paid.  By  watching  stan¬ 
dards,  and  by  making  them  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  the  order,  the  mer¬ 
chant  insures  himself  against  their 


unrestrained  degradation.  And  by 
constantly  working,  with  laboratory, 
with  consumer,  with  buyer  and  with 
manufacturers,  to  raise  those  stan¬ 
dards,  he  is  actually  able  to  offer 
the  public  more  value,  and  thus  to 
reduce  waste  in  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  consumer. 

Furthermore,  we  are  aware  of  a 
sincere  consumer  interest  in  the  in¬ 
trinsic  content,  and  the  true  per¬ 
formance,  of  merchandise.  This  is 
not  wholly  attributable  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  engaged  in  so- 
called  consumer  research — whose 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  you  might 
pay  a  lot  less  for  a  lot  of  things  if 
you  made  them  yourself,  and  if  you 
put  no  valuation  on  your  time. 
Consumer  interest  rises  rather  out 
of  what  the  federal  and  state  re¬ 
search  bureaus  are  doing  and  dis¬ 
seminating.  It  rises  out  of  our  na¬ 
tural  Yankee  curiosity  to  find  out 
what  makes  a  watch  tick.  It  rises 
somewhat  out  of  the  discussion,  by 
editors  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  of  standards  of  quality  and 
performance — though  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  gingerly  because  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazine  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  advertiser.  It  rises 
too  out  of  that  same  public  skepti¬ 
cism  to  which  I  referred:  suspicion 
of  the  outrageous  claims  made  by 
certain  of  our  more  conspicuous  ad¬ 
vertisers.  But  whatever  its  causes, 
and  whatever  its  occasion,  it  is  un¬ 
mistakably  there.  The  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  intelligent  it  becomes, 
the  better  the  quality  of  understand-, 
ing  between  customer  and  merchant. 
The  long-range  economies  in  dis¬ 
tribution  which  might  be  effected  if 
all  misunderstanding  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  are,  we  believe,  self-evident. 

In  the  Day’s  Work 

The  actual  pursuit  of  the  daily 
job  is  pretty  interesting.  I  have  col¬ 
lected  a  few  typical  episodes  from 
our  own  files  and  Self  ridge’s  in 
London.  Imagine  yourself  in  a 
crowded  and  not  too  fragrant  lab¬ 
oratory,  with  devil  machines  all 
about,  many  of  which  we  had  to 
make  in  order  to  simulate  consumer 
usage  of  merchandise. 

That  lx)x  is  combination  love- 
nest.  lying-in  hospital  and  lethal 
chamber  for  moths. 

That  contraption  is  a  device  for 
shaking  the  living  lights  out  of  a 
bicycle,  as  if  it  were  ridden  at  high 
speed  on  a  corduroy  road. 

That  box  yonder  is  a  thermal- 
transmission  tester,  to  find  out 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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PROMOTIONAL 

BY  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


August  Fur  Sales  are  now  be¬ 
ing  planned — usually  to  break 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  July. 
Please  don’t  forget  that  the  time¬ 
worn  asterisk  may  not  he  used. 
Stores  must  use  the  complete  phrase 
‘‘Hudson  Seal-Dyed  Muskrat.” 
Furthermore,  “Hudson”  applies 
only  to  muskrat,  not  cony.  A  vio¬ 
lation  of  either  will  bring  the  re¬ 
vitalized  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  your  trail. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

When  giving  change  for  a  five 
dollar  hill,  Gimbel’s  cashiers  hand 
you  one  dollar  encased  in  cellophane 
on  which  is  printed  (in  one  in¬ 
stance)  “Thursday — The  Greatest 
Summer  Handbag  Value  in  Town 
for  This  Dollar  Bill’  in  bold  red 
letters. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  MacBride  of  the  Buy  and 
Benefit  Plan,  Inc.,  came  in  the  other 
day  with  a  brand  new  idea.  You 
offer  life  insurance  to  your  custom¬ 
ers  without  charge  to  them.  That  is, 
when  total  purchases  reach  $100  the 
customer  is  given  $100  worth  of 
paid  up  one  year  term  life  insurance. 
Tt  is  renewed  the  following  year 
when  the  customer  again  buys  $100 
worth  of  merchandise.  She  can 
have  as  many  $100  units  as  her 
clothing  and  household  budget  will 
permit.  I  believe  the  costs  average 
$1.35  per  $100  unit. 

*  ♦  ★  * 

In  a  public  announcement,  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  e.xtended  grateful  thanks  to 
the  Woman’s  Club  and  adojited  a 
resolution  of  thanks  (for  the  Ijenefit 
of  other  organizations)  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter; 

Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham,  Secretary 
Merchants  .Association, 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
City 

My  dear  Mr.  Oldham : 

I  am  directed  to  write  you  that  the 
new  Executive  Board  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  held  their  first  meeting  on  Monday, 
May  27th,  and  passe<i  the  following 
resolution : 

“Members  of  the  Club  are  asked 
to  refrain  from  soliciting  gifts  from 
the  merchants  for  any  club  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  year  from  June  1st, 
1935,  to  June  1st,  1936.’’ 


The  officers  of  the  Club  wish  our  mer¬ 
chants  to  know  that  they  do  appreciate 
all  they  have  done  for  our  Club  in  the 
past. 

Sincerely 

Mrs.  Mollie  G.  LeNoir 
Executive  Secretary 

*  *  *  * 

From  .Ajtril  1  to  Jutie  10,  the 
amoutit  of  weekly  mortgages  placed 
under  Title  II  of  the  FH.\  in¬ 
creased  from  $2,483,000  to  $7,391,- 
400 — 33%  of  which  was  for  tiew 
construction.  New  revisions  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  insured  mortgages 
to  homeowners  will  likely  effect  an 
even  higher  weekly  turnover. 

1.  Reduction  of  the  maximum  in¬ 
terest  rate  alktwed  on  all  classes  of 
insured  mortgages  to  a  flat  five  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Lower  interest  rates  may  he 
charged  by  the  lending  institution. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  insurance 
premium  on  all  classes  of  insured 
mortgages  to  a  flat  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  per  annum. 

3.  Refund  in  the  form  of  credit  to 
all  mortgagors  who  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  insurance  premiums  at  the  old 
rate  of  one  percent  per  annum  on 
certain  classes  of  mortagages. 

Retailers  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  trend  of  new  home 
construction  in  their  communities. 

*  ★  *  * 

By  the  way.  Congress  recently 
amended  Title  I  of  the  .Act  provid¬ 
ing  for  loans  up  to  $50,000  (here¬ 
tofore  $2,000)  for  im]irovements  to 
business  property  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  to  he  added  to 
the  real  proj^erty  of  business  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Now, 
store  managers,  you  can  install  air- 
conditioning.  Of  course,  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  may  collect  a  total  charge 
not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $5  discount  per  $100  original 
face  amount  of  a  one-year  note  to 
be  paid  in  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  Note  emphasis  on  “not  in 
excess”. 

♦  ★  %  * 

Speaking  of  Title  I  of  the  FHA, 
several  stores  very  early  asked  their 
customers  to  buy  such  things  as  lin¬ 
oleum  (cemented),  paint,  wall¬ 


NOTES 


paper,  refrigerators,  oil  burners, 
ranges,  bathroom  eejuipment,  etc., 
and  take  advantage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  modernization  credit  plan. 
We  commented  on  this  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November  issues  of 
The  Bulletin.  More  recently 
other  stores  have  supjxirted  the 
plan.  More  will  follow. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  Wanamaker  ad  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  essential  information : 

No  red  tape 

Credit  is  established  within  48  hours 
No  need  to  own  your  home 
The  Housing  Act  has  been  extended 
to  home-renters. 

Finance  charges  are  small 
Low  cost  for  the  privilege  of  extend¬ 
ed  payment 

This  Home  Equipment  may  be  bought 
under  this  plan  .  .  . 

Awnings  and  Porch  Screens 
Air  Conditioning 

Bath  Room  Fittings — showers,  toilet 
seats,  medicine  cabinets 
Electric  Ranges 
Electric  Refrigerators 
Electric  Washers 
Electric  Ironers 
Fencing — wood 

Hardware — faiKets,  locks,  etc. 

Kitchen  Cabinets 
Kitchen  Sinks 
Linoleum 
Mirrors — built  in 
Oil  Burners 

Paints,  Varnishes  and  Roof  Coatings 

Radios,  Built  in 

Radiator  Enclosures 

Stoves — gas,  oil,  electric 

Sewing  Machines 

Screen  Doors 

Trellises 

Water  Heaters — coal 

Wall  papers  and  wall  coverings 

*  *  ★  ★ 

I  believe  it  was  Mary  Murphy 
who  .said :  “Give  any  store  a  good 
general  manager,  a  good  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  a  not-too-statistical 
controller,  and  a  corjis  of  .«mart  two- 
fisted  buyers  and  you  have  assem¬ 
bled  the  elements  of  sure  success.” 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Harold  H.  Levi,  The  Hecht 
Store.  W’ashington,  D.  C.,  recently 
told  the  Baltimore  Group  of  Con¬ 
trollers  :  “The  advertising  cost  his¬ 
tory  of  an  organization  should  be 
prepared  by  the  controller  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  advertising  manager 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Analysis  of  Departmental  Operations 

in  1934 


BY  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


This  is  not  to  I)e  a  detailed 
word-story  interpretation  of  the 
statistical  picture  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  in  retailing  last  year  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  experience  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  de])artments,  nor  a  prediction 
of  what  may  happen  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year.  However,  a 
few  minutes  syx“nt  in  giving  a  res¬ 
ume  or  ix)inting  out  the  “high- 
sp<jts"  of  last  year’s  departmental 
exix'riences  may  l)e  well  spent  and 
])erhaps  provide  some  l)asic  infor¬ 
mation  to  develop  discussion.  The 
average  store  needs  more  help  or 
more  stimulation;  a  large  number 
of  average  departments  need  to 
know  how  the  better  i)erformances 
were  accomplished. 

Improvement  General 

The  “19.34  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising '  and  Operating  Results” 
showed  an  improvement  in  sales, 
and  a  decrease  in  expense  ratio  com- 
l)ared  to  1933  with  a  result  that 
closings  on  a  net  profit  basis  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
as  in  the  past  few  years.  ,  Many 
stores  have  sent  the  red  ink  bottle  to 
the  storage  cabinet,  ho])efully  as  a 
future  museum  piece  or,  better  yet, 
to  the  scrap  heap  with  the  determ¬ 
ination  that  never  again  would  they 
embark  on  a  program  of  expansion 
that  was  based  on  such  a  woeful 
lack  of  knowledge  of  their  commun¬ 
ities’  capacity  to  consume,  or  such 
misconception  of  “how  far  was 
up”,  as  was  displayed  in  the  pre¬ 
depression  days. 

The  average  store,  however, 
should  not  rest  complacently  on  the 
accomplishments  of  1934.  Those 
stores  which  wrested  profits  from 
sales  last  year  only  through  holding 
steadfastly  to  the  gains  in  efficiency 
made  during  the  days  of  darkest 
and  deepest  depression,  even  though 
not  translated  into  profits  at  the 
time,  may  feel  some  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  treading 
the  right  road.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  stores  which  obtained  20,  30 
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Mid-Year  Convention  June  \2th. 

and  40%  sales  and  5  and  10% 
profits  through  the  grace  of  govern¬ 
mental  l)ounties  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other,  had  l)etter  not  relax  their 
efforts.  Sails  must  l)e  kept  trim  and 
the  barnacles  scraped  off  the  ship’s 
hull.  I)ecause  the  present  year’s  race 
may  not  l)e  before  such  a  favorable 
breeze,  and  the  flood  tide  has  its 
ebb. 

Without  entering  into  a  discuss¬ 
ion  of  what  may  l)e  escapable  e.x- 
pense  and  what  inescai)able.  this  can 
Ik?  admitted:  that  the  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  store  as  a  whole  deiwnd 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  })erform- 
ance  of  individual  departments.  The 
truth  of  the  statement  doesn’t  rest 
with  whether  you  accept  (>r  reject 
the  ])rinciple  of  e.xpense  distribution 
to  dej)artments.  Even  the  direct 
expense  incurred  or  the  depart¬ 
mental  “contributions”  have  their 
effect  on  total  store  results. 

Classifications 

In  order  to  make  the  report  most 
suitable  as  an  operating  guide  and 
comparison  yardstick,  the  stores 
contributing  their  data  are  classified 
into  the  usual  six  groups — five  are 
department  store  classifications  ac¬ 
cording  to  annual  sales  volume,  as 
shown  below : 


separate  reiwrt  is  published  to  an¬ 
swer  the  limited  requirements  of 
these  establishments.  The  present 
resume  deals  only  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  stores  with  annual  sales  in 
1934  over  $500,000. 

Profitable  Departments 

Which  of  the  departments  were 
profitable  to  all  or  most  of  the 
i)roups?  W'e  find  among  others 
Laces  and  Trimmings.  This  will 
make  some  of  the  veterans  say,  “I 
told  you  they’d  come  back”.  Silks 
and  Velvets  contributed  relatively 
fine  ])rofits  ranging  from  over  4% 
in  typical  stores  of  the  one  to  two 
million  volume  group  to  over  6% 
in  typical  stores  of  other  groups. 
Wash  Goods  and  Linings  were  also 
profitable  to  all  typical  stores,  giving 
evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the 
revived  interest  in  home  sewing. 

The  .Accessories  division  gave 
creditable  {performances  in  typical 
stores  as  a  general  rule.  Corsets 
and  Brassieres  probably  received  the 
blue  riblxpti  in  most  stores  for  we 
find  that  this  department  ranked 
first,  with  the  highest  profit  ratio  in 
the  typical  store  of  each  of  the  de- 
{partment  store  groups  and  came 
very  near  the  top  in  the  specialty 
store  group.  For  at  least  five  con¬ 
secutive  years  the  Corset  depart¬ 
ment  has  stood  out  as  a  profit  win¬ 
ner  throughout  the  six  group  class¬ 


I — Department  stores  with  annual  sales  between  $500,000  and  $  1,000,000 

II — Department  stores  with  annual  sales  between  $1,000,000  and  $  2,000,000 

III — Department  stores  with  annual  sales  between  $2,000,000  and  $  5,000,000 

IV^ — Department  stores  with  annual  sales  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000 

V — Department  stores  with  annual  sales  over  $10,000,000 


Sjpecialty  stores  with  annual  sales 
over  $500,000  are  grouped  in  Class 

VI,  Both  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  having  sales  less 
than  $500,000  are  grouped  as  Class 

VII.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
smaller  stores  do  not  have  a  depart¬ 
mental  segregation  comparable  to 
the  larger  stores,  nor  for  that  matter 
as  detailed  accounting  systems,  a 


ifications. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  {xpssible 
to  analyze  the  typical  profitable  Cor- 
•set  department  operation  with  the 
degree  of  exactness  attainable  in 
chemical  analysis.  If  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  we  might  then  discover  some 
{Principles  which  could  be  applied  to 
other  departments.  But  let  us  see 
how  far  we  can  go  in  making  an 
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analysis  of  this  department’s  oper¬ 
ations  and  the  results  attained. 

Our  first  step  is  an  examination 
of  the  markon  figures.  Year  after 
year  the  dejiartment  has  obtained  a 
ratio  for  cumulative  initial  markon 
that  exceeds  that  of  the  store  as  a 
whole.  This  is  true,  irrespective 
of  store  volume.  Forty  to  forty- 
two  percent  markon  is  considered 
normal.  Evidently,  competition 
seems  to  agree  that  such  a  markon 
is  proper  and  necessary.  Strangely, 
this  seems  to  contradict  fundamental 
economic  theory  that  competition 
tends  to  minimize  the  earnings  of 
any  activity  over  any  considerable 
period.  I  wonder  then  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  other  certain  factors  are  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  connection  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  gross  margin  of  this  de¬ 
partment?  The  first  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  that  corset  manufacturers 
generally  have  priced  their  mer¬ 
chandise  with  one  eye  on  their  own 
cosls  and  the  other — a  far  sighted 
one — viewing  retail  prices.  More¬ 
over,  since  manufacturers  have 
rather  indirectly  set  retail  prices  by 
price-lining  the  wholesale  costs, 
stores  in  a  “creature-of-habit”  man¬ 
ner  have  been  satisfied  to  go  along, 
especially  since  the  results  have 
been  favorable.  That  is  another  fac¬ 
tor  which  probably  has  favorably 
influenced  the  gross  margin  of  this 
department. 

The  reference  to  wholesale  price¬ 
lining  with  the  ultimate  retail  in 
view  takes  in  such  instances  as  $21 
per  dozen  goods  being  produced  to 
sell  for  $3,  $24  goods  for  $3.50, 
which,  with  the  usual  cash  discount 
of  8%  10  days  E.O.M.,  provides  a 
good  foundation  for  a  satisfactory 
resultant  gross  margin. 

Markdowns  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  low  in  Corset  departments, 
less  than  5%  of  sales  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  groups  and  5.5%  in  the 
case  of  specialty  stores.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  styles 
do  not  change  too  frequently.  It 
does,  however,  bring  up  the  quest¬ 
ion  as  to  how  far  an  industry  should 
go  in  developing  new  styles  that  may 
•  increase  turnover  but  not  without 

expanding  markdown  ratios. 

While  corset  stocks  do  not  turn 
any  faster  than  the  rate  of  the  aver¬ 
age  department,  or  the  store  as  a 
whole,  we  do  find  that  the  sales  per 
square  foot  were  higher  than  store 
average.  This  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  certain  expenses,  chiefly 
occupancy,  with  the  result  that  total 
i  expense  of  this  department  was 

!  lower  than  total  expense  of  the 

r 
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THE  ALFRED  HENRY 
Trophy  Contest  was  won  by  . 
the  Metropolitan  Control¬ 
lers’  Association  for  the  year 
1934-1935.  The  Cup  was 
awarded  to  the  New  York 
Group  for  outstanding  work, 
particularly  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  field. 

store  as  a  whole.  So  the  Corset  de¬ 
partments  of  typical  stores  yield 
relatively  high  gross  margin  ratios 
against  the  requirement  of  low  op¬ 
erating  ratios  with  the  result  before 
mentioned,  but  worth  repeating, 
that  profits  for  this  department 
were  highest  in  ratio  to  sales  in  the 
department  store  groups. 

Other  departments  which  earned 
satisfactory  profit  ratios  in  the  .Xc- 
cessories  divisions  of  the  typical 
stores  of  all  groups  were  Gloves, 
Hosiery,  Knit  Underwear  and  Silk 
and  Muslin  Underwear.  Handker¬ 
chiefs  were  profitable  in  department 
stores,  but  not  in  specialty  stores. 

Millinery  Department  Results 

Millinery  was  not  generally  prof¬ 
itable  ;  curiously  enough  only  the  in¬ 
termediate  department  store  groups 
reported  profits  for  the  typical  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  specialty  stores, 
the  department  stores  with  sales  of 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  and  those 
with  sales  over  $10,000,000  incurred 
losses  in  their  Millinery  depart¬ 
ments 

As  a  rule.  Millinery  markon  is 
high  and  although  markdowns  are 
usually  quite  in  excess  of  the  store 
average,  the  original  markon  and 
cash  discounts  on  purchases  develop 
a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  the  ratio 
for  the  «tore  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  operating  expense  is 
usually  higher  than  store  average. 
Most  frequently  it  appears  that  high 
direct  selling  costs  from  8%  to  10% 
are  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  excessively  high  operating 
expense. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Division 

In  Ready-to-Wear,  Furs  were 
profitable  to  the  average  store  dur¬ 
ing  1934  and  1933  as  well.  The 
relatively  high  rate  of  gain  of  the 
Fur  Department  placed  it  well  up 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profit- 
earning  departments.  Earnings 
ranged  from  4.9%  as  a  typical  gain 


in  the  specialty  store  group  to  9.8% 
in  the  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  de¬ 
partment  store  group. 

.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  apparel  de- 
[lartments,  results  were  very  much 
mixed,  with  losses  predominant. 
Blouses  and  Skirts  were  profitable 
to  the  typical  stores  of  all  six 
groups,  but  no  blue  ribbons  were 
earned.  Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
were  profitable  to  a  varying  degree 
in  all  except  the  stores  in  the 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  group. 
Women’s  Dresses  incurred  losses  in 
the  typical  stores  of  all  six  groups. 
Popular  Priced  Dresses,  despite 
their  high  turnover  rate,  failed  to 
develop  sufficient  gross  margin  to 
meet  operating  expenses  in  some 
groups,  but  earned  small  profits  in 
others. 

Juniors’  and  Misses’  Coats  and 
Suits  were  profitable  in  some 
groups,  while  Juniors’  and  Misses’ 
Dresses  were  typically  unprofitable. 
On  the  whole.  Coats  and  Suits  fared 
better  than  Dresses,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  latter  department  secured 
a  higher  stock  turn  rate. 

It  takes  very  little  study  of  the 
figures  relating  to  the  apparel  de¬ 
partments  to  learn  that  the  greatest 
source  of  difficulty  was  the  high 
markdown  ratios.  As  a  general  rule 
the  markdowns  for  the  apparel  de¬ 
partments  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  store.  Compared 
with  last  year,  apparel  markdowns 
were  approximately  10%  less,  but 
they  still  maintained  the  highest 
rank  with  respect  to  their  percentage 
of  sales. 

Men’s  Wear 

Men’s  Clothing  departments  were 
profitable  to  the  Men’s  Clothing 
stores,  to  the  combined  Men’s  and 
Women’s  apparel  specialty  shops, 
and  to  the  typical  department  stores 
with  sales  between  $500,000  and 
$1,000,000  and  $1,000,000  and  $2,- 
000,000.  The  larger  department 
stores  showed  losses,  ranging  from 
0.6%  for  typical  stores  in  the  group 
with  5  to  ten  million  sales,  to  2.0% 
in  the  case  of  stores  with  sales  over 
ten  million.  Stores  in  the  volume 
range  2  to  5  million  incurred  a  loss 
of  0.8%  in  their  clothing  depart¬ 
ments,  which  strangely  enough  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  one-half  percent  the  loss 
suflFered  in  1933. 

It  might  be  worth  mentioning  that 
net  alteration  costs  for  the  larger 
department  stores  were  5.0%  of 
sales.  Were  these  costs  reduced  as 
stores  in  a  few  cities  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do,  even  though  the  reduction 
(Contintted  on  page  80) 
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Increased  Sales  Help  the  Store 
to  Better  Earnings 

BY  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 
Manager, 

Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Hansard  University 


WHEN  Professor  McNair  ap- 
j)eared  before  you  a  year  ago 
to  present  the  results  of  the  1933 
study,  he  stated  that  after  nine  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  which  expenses 
had  risen  and  profits  declined  he  at 
last  was  able  to  point  to  a  turn  in 
the  tide.  1933  was  the  first  year 
in  ten  to  show  improvement  in  per¬ 
centage  earnings.  Today,  in  my  first 
appearance  Ik* fore  you  to  report 
upon  one  of  these  studies,  I  am  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  able  to  tell  you  of 
further  progress. 

Improved  Earnings 

In  1934,  department  stores  typi¬ 
cally  had  net  earnings  amounting 
to  2.6%  of  sales.  This  is  total  profit 
after  including  miscellaneous  in¬ 
come  and  l)efore  charging  interest 
other  than  that  actually  paid.  These 
percentage  earnings  fell  steadily 
from  1929  to  1932,  and  have  re¬ 
covered  since  then  so  that  in  1934 
they  were  precisely  equal  to  those 
for  1930,  and  at  a  level  about  40%> 
below  1929.  As  regards  dollar 
earnings,  the  picture  is  less  favor¬ 
able.  Sales  in  1934  were  more  than 
25%  below  sales  in  1930 ;  and  hence, 
since  percentage  earnings  were  the 
same  in  the  two  years,  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  in  1934  were  more  than  25% 
below  the  1930  level.  This  puts 
them  almost  60%  below  dollar 
profits  in  1929. 

The  history  of  specialty  store 
earnings  during  the  last  six  years 
has  been  roughly  similar  to  that  of 
department  stores,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  improvement  in  19M 
over  1933  was  much  less  pro¬ 
nounced. 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Mid-Year  Convention  June  I2th. 

when  losses  exceeded  5.5%  of  sales, 
and  although  there  has  been  distinct 
improvement  since  1932,  neither  de¬ 
partment  stores  nor  specialty  stores 
on  the  average  have  earned  any  net 
])rofit  on  merchandising  operations 
since  1929. 

Other  figures  show  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  1934  was  sufficient  to 
bring  jiercentage  earnings  for  small 
department  stores  back  to  tbe  levels 
prevailing  l)efore  1929 ;  and  to  bring 
percentage  earnings  for  goal  firms 
among  lK)th  departmeiit  stores  and 
sjKciaity  stores  back  to  the  level 
achieved  by  the  average  store  of 
similar  size  before  the  depression. 

Increased  Sales 

The  figures  on  operating  results 
showing  the  index  of  change  in 
sales,  reflect  the  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  1934.  This  increase  varied 
from  15%  or  18%  for  the  small 
department  stores  to  6%  or  9%  for 
the  large  department  stores  and  the 
larger  specialty  stores. 

Beginning  with  gross  sales,  label¬ 
led  simply  sales,  this  statement 
shows  returns  and  net  sales,  and 
then  introduces  its  first  important 
change  by  constructing  merchandise 
costs  in  a  new  way.  Expense  for 
occupancy;  for  buying,  receiving 
and  marking;  and  for  publicity  are 
treated  as  costs  of  merchandise,  just 
as  alteration  and  workroom  ex¬ 
penses  and  inward  transportation 
charges  have  been  treated  in  the 
past.  This  makes  merchandise  costs 
run  about  81%  to  85%  of  sales; 


known  as  net  profit.  Net  profit  or 
loss  is  directly  comparable  to  what 
lias  l)een  called  net  gain  in  these 
Harvard  reports. 

Examining  this  figure  for  stores 
of  different  sizes,  it  is  seen  that  all 
groups  of  department  stores  showed 
an  ojjerating  loss  in  1934  except  the 
stores  with  sales  between  $500,000 
and  $750,000,  which  typically  earn¬ 
ed  0.2%  operating  income.  Among 
department  stores  the  losses  for  the 
small  stores  were  no  larger  than 
the  losses  for  the  largest  stores. 
This  is  a  significant  fact  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later.  The 
group  showing  the  largest  loss  was 
made  up  of  specialty  stores  with 
sales  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000,  a  volume  group  new  to  these 
studies  this  year.  Larger  specialty 
stores  had  operating  income  of 
0.2%. 

No  group  of  department  or  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  had  a  net  loss  in  1934. 

Better  Earnings  Resulted  from 
Larger  Sales 

The  average  gross  margin  rates 
for  1934  show  that  margin  varied 
from  30.7%  of  sales  for  the  small¬ 
est  department  stores  to  36.8%  for 
some  of  the  larger  stores;  and  a 
comparison  of  these  percentages 
with  corresponding  figures  for  1933, 
indicates  that  the  margin  percent¬ 
ages  in  1934  were  slightly  lower,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  move¬ 
ment  of  prices.  Dollar  margins  in 
most  instances  were  larger,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  increase  in  dol¬ 
lar  sales. 

The  typical  percentage  of  total 
expense  ranging  from  31.2%  to 
37.2%  for  department  stores,  was 


As  regards  earnings  from  mer-  and  it  leaves  a  merchandising  spread  smaller  in  1934  than  in  1933  for 
chandising  operations  after  charg-  of  15%  to  19%.  This  merchandise  practically  all  groups.  Dollar  ex- 
ing  interest  at  6%,  department  spread  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  penfees,  however,  were  higher, 
stores  showed  marked  improvement  operating  costs,  which  are  the  re-  Hence  management  last  year  was 
in  1934 ;  the  rate  of  loss  being  re-  mainder  of  what  commonly  is  called  not  effective  in  raising  margin  rates 
duced  from  2.1%  of  sales  to  0.9%.  expense  and  amount  to  17%  to  or  in  reducing  dollar  expenses.  The 
Both  department  stores  and  special-  19%.  The  remainder  is  operating  improved  percentage  earnings  were 
ty  stores  reached  their  low  points  in  income  or  loss.  This  is  directly  due  largely  to  the  increased  sales, 
•nerchandising  earnings  in  1932  comparable  with  what  has  been  These  may  have  resulted  from  gov- 
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ernmental  spending,  from  genuine 
recovery,  or  from  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  ;  but  since  store  executives  can 
exert  but  little  influence  upon  sales 
for  the  trade  as  a  whole,  it  is  likely 
that  government  spending  and/or 
recovery  were  the  major  factors  in 
producing  the  improvement  in  sales 
and  in  earnings  last  year. 

Improved  Position  of  Small  Stores 

Data  for  net  profit  covers  stores 
of  all  sizes ;  and  they  represent 
profit  from  merchandising  ojiera- 
tions  after  interest  at  6%.  You  will 
see  that  the  losses  for  the  small  de¬ 
partment  stores  on  the  whole  were 
smaller  than  those  for  large  stores. 
This  represents  a  sharp  change  from 
the  conditions  disclosed  hy  these 
studies  for  all  years  prior  to  1933, 
and  is  one  of  the  important  findings 
of  the  study.  For  every  year  prior 
to  1933,  the  percentage  earnings  of 
the  small  stores  were  smaller  than 
the  percentage  earnings  of  the  large 
stores,  the  rate  of  profit  varying 
directly  with  size  of  store.  In  1933 
and  1934,  however,  there  has  been 
practically  no  difference  between  the 
profit  rates  of  small  and  large 
stores. 

A  year  ago,  in  calling  attention 
to  this  change,  the  Bureau  suggested 
that  it  might  be  due  to  relatively 
high  rates  of  gross  margin  among 
small  stores  resulting  from  their  low 
rates  of  stock-turn  and  from  the 
sharp  increase  in  prices  in  1933. 
Now,  however,  we  see  that  the  im¬ 
proved  position  of  the  small  tore 
|)ersisted  in  1934  even  though  prices 
decreased  slightly. 

Careful  investigation  of  the 
spreads,  or  differences,  between  the 
margin  rates  of  small  stores  and 
large  stores,  the  expense  rates  of 
small  stores  and  large  stores,  and 
the  profit  rates  of  small  stores  and 
large  stores  for  all  the  years  covered 
bv  these  studies  shows  that  although 
the  rate  of  net  profit  tended  to  l)e 
directly  proportionate  to  size  of 
store  from  1921  through  1932,  there 
was  some  tendency  for  the  spread 
between  the  profit  rates  of  smaller 
stores  and  large  stores  to  narrow. 
Also  this  investigation  shows  that 
the  narrowing  in  the  profit  spread 
was  due  to  a  widening  in  the  spread 
between  the  typical  total  expense 
percentages  for  small  and  large- 
stores,  and  that  there  was  no  dis¬ 
cernible  tendency  for  the  difference 
in  gross  margin  to  change.  These 
tendencies  were  interrupted  during 
the  years  of  declining  business 
(1930,  1931  and  1932),  but  were 


resumed  in  1933  and  1934. 

Hence,  even  though  the  spread 
between  the  earning  rates  of  small 
and  large  stores  in  1933  and  1934 
may  have  been  abnormally  small  as 
a  result  of  forces  associated  with 
business  recovery  or  governmental 
activities,  there  may  lie  a  long-run 
tendency  for  the  spread  to  narrow. 
Presumably  the  large  store  has  lost 
ground  to  some  extent  or  has  failed 
to  share  advantages  which  have  aid¬ 
ed  the  small  store.  Figures  for  fu¬ 
ture  years  should  be  examined  close¬ 
ly  to  see  whether  this  movement 
continues;  but  meanwhile  the  facts 
now  before  us  give  rise  to  some  im¬ 
portant  questions  for  you  who  are 
executives  of  large  stores. 

What  were  the  forces  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  20’s  enabled  large  stores  to 
earn  at  higher  rates  than  small 
stores?  Have  these  forces  under¬ 
gone  permanent  change? 

Do  the  relatively  low  margin  rates 
of  the  smaller  department  stores 
constitute  an  advantage  which  the 
large  stores  should  trv  to  secure? 

Have  there  been  changes  in  living 
and  buying  habits  which  have  fav¬ 
ored  the  smaller  stores  in  ontlving 
sections  of  cities,  and  in  the  smaller 
cities,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  large 
downtown  <lei)artment  stores? 

Has  comi)etition  among  the  large 
dow’utown  department  stores  and 
between  those  stores  and  other  dis¬ 
tributors  serving  the  same  clientele 
l)ecome  more  keen  so  as  to  make  for 
higher  expense  rates? 

The  narrowing  spread  between 
the  profit  rates  of  small  and  large 
stores  may  ^X)int  to  the  need  for 
a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  de¬ 
mand  for  the  sort  of  distribution 
services  which  the  large  department 
stores  can  offer,  and  for  such  read¬ 
justment  in  their  oolicies  and  meth¬ 
ods  as  may  be  indicated  by  such  a 
study. 

Other  Differences 

There  is  a  clear  tendency  of  ini¬ 
tial  mark-up  percentages  to  be 
larger  for  the  larger  stores,  on  the 
whole  varying  directly  with  size. 
For  stores  with  sales  between  $300,- 
000  and  $10,000,000  the  difference 
in  mark-up  rate  is  not  great,  only 
1%  of  sales.  Stores  with  sales  of 
less  than  $300,000  have,  however, 
conspicuously  lower  p)ercentages, 
and  stores  with  sales  of  $10,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  have  markedly  high¬ 
er  percentages.  .Apparently  the 
stores  with  sales  of  $20,000,000  of 
more  have  advantages  which  enable 
them  to  operate  on  smaller  mark¬ 


ups  than  large  stores  doing  a  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  business.  The  source  of 
the  advantage  is  disclosed  by  the 
mark-down  statistics  which  show 
that  stores  with  sales  of  $20,000,000 
or  more  had  smaller  iiercentage 
mark-downs  than  stores  of  any 
other  volume  group. 

It  is  seen  that  stores  with  sales 
of  $4,000,000  or  more  enjoy  a 
substantial  advantage  over  smaller 
stores.  Stores  with  sales  of  less 
than  $4,000,000  receive  cash  dis¬ 
counts  ranging  from  2.3%  to 
2.8%  of  sales,  while  larger  stores 
last  year  received  discounts  of  3.3% 
to  3.6%  of  sales,  giving  the  latter 
group  an  advantage  of  0.5%  of  sales 
or  more.  This  amounts  to  roughly 
one-half  the  net  loss  shown  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  on  the  average  last 
year. 

Expense  Analysis 
Examination  of  the  data  on  ex¬ 
penses  bv  functional  divisions 
shows  the  familiar  tendency  f(tr 
expenses  to  increase  directly  with 
size  of  store  and  for  this  in¬ 
crease  to  be  due  chiefly  to  higher 
occupancv  and  delivery  cost.  .Selling 
expenses  on  the  whctle  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  for  stores  of  all 
sizes,  and  administrative  and  gener¬ 
al  e.xpenses  are  smaller  in  jiercent- 
age  of  sales  for  large  stores  than 
for  small  stores.  Publicity  ex])ense 
shows  a  tendency  to  increase  with 
the  size  of  store  up  to  volumes  of 
about  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 
and  to  decline  as  size  increases  be¬ 
yond  that  point.  The  relatively  low 
percentage  expenditures  for  buying 
and  merchandising  in  the  smaller 
stores  may  be  due  partially  to  im¬ 
proper  functional  classification  of 
expense,  because  administrative  and 
general  expenditures  seem  high 
for  those  small  stores,  but  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  buying  and  merchandising 
expense  to  be  lower  in  volume 
groups  above  $10,000,000  suggests 
that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  publicity, 
the  large  stores  have  an  advantage. 

Stock-turn  rates  in  1934  tended 
to  vary  directly  with  the  size  of 
store  as  in  the  past.  The  same  is 
true  of  returns  and  allowances.  It 
is  worthv  of  special  note  that  in 
stores  with  sales  of  $20,000,000  or 
more  returns  in  percentage  of  sales 
were  8)^2  times  as  great  as  in  the 
verv  small  department  stores  with 
sales  of  less  than  $150,000,  and  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3  times  as  great  as  in 
the  stores  with  sales  between  $150,- 
000  and  $1,000,000.  Obviously,  one 
of  the  important  disadvantages  of 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Revised  Total  Store  Operating 
Statement  Adopted 


During  the  recent  Mid-Year 
Convention  the  Revised  Total 
Store  Operating  Statement, 
which  was  proposed  hy  C.  U.  Clark 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  and  which  apjiears  below,  as 
approved  hy  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  GcmkIs 
Association  May  14th  last,  was 
presented  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  for  adoption.  Mr.  .Archibald 
MacLeish  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  studying  the 
statement,  offered  it  to  the  Congress 


in  session.  After  considerable  ex¬ 
planation  and  discussion,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  formally  accepted  with 
hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  The  new 
form  lifts  Occupancy,  Buying,  and 
Publicity  from  the  Operating  Costs 
brackets  and  places  them  under 
Merchandise  Costs,  meeting  the  re- 
(|uirements  of  the  Federal  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
also  omits  the  expressions  “gross 
l)rofit’’  or  “gross  margin”,  ])arallel- 
ing  the  cost  system  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  eliminating  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  wrong  interpretation  on 
the  i)art  of  consumers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  operating  results  of  re¬ 
tailing. 

The  “1934  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
of  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores”  just  issued  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  and  the  Harvard 
Re|M)rt  on  “1934  Operating  Results 
of  Dei^artment  and  Si)ecialty 
Stores”  both  contain  schedules  that 
carry  out  the  effect  of  this  revised 
statement. 


Revised  Total  Store  Operating  Statement 


YEAR  1934 


SALES 

Less  Returns 


$11,546,000 

1.546.000 


NET  SALES 

MERCHANDISE  COSTS 
Inventory — 1st  of  Period 
Purchases  • 

Less  Cash  Discount 

Work  Rooms 
Occupancy 

Buying,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Publicity 


Inventory  End  of  Period 


OPERATING  COSTS 
Administrative 
Selling 
Delivery 

OPERATING  INCOME— OR  LOSS 

OTHER  INCOME 

NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 


$6,451,000 

352,000 


$10,000,000 


899,000 

6,099,000 

56,000 

1,075.000 

451,000 

505,000 

9,085,000 

901,000  8,184,000 

1,816,000 


600,000 

911,000 

157,000 


1,688,000 

148,000 

20,000 

168,000 
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Credit  Department  Payroll 
Transaction  Costs 

Preliminary  Report  on  Costs  in  N.R.D.G.A. 

Stores  For  the  Year  1934 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  a  little  over  one 
year  ago,  plans  were  formulated  for 
gathering  statistics  regarding  the 
cost  of  operation  of  Credit,  Author¬ 
ization,  and  Accounts  Receivable 
Departments  in  N.R.D.G.A,  stores. 
For  various  reasons  our  study  has 
lieen  confined  for  the  present  to 
unit  salary  costs  only,  with  a  sum- 
mary  by  geographical  and  by  total 
store  volume  groups.  We  realize 
fully  the  value  of  percentage  costs, 
the  effect  of  the  varying  projwrtions 
of  charge,  cash  and  installment  sales 
and  the  difficulty  in  securing  depen¬ 
dable  information  as  to  total  num¬ 
ber  of  charge  transactions ;  but  in 
view  of  our  problem  of  first  build¬ 
ing  up  our  membership  and  other 
justifiable  delays  in  mapping  our 
study  program,  we  feel  that  we  have 
undertaken  all  that  could  be  accom- 
jdished  within  the  time  and  means 
at  our  disposal. 

One  Earlier  Study 

Full  and  complete  credit  must 
here  be  given  to  our  Manager,  Mr. 
Hagios,  and  the  staff  of  the  N.R.D. 
G.A.  office,  for  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  tabulation  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  sent  out.  Personally,  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  stores  whose  figures 
were  reported.  Their  identitv  is 
known  only  to  the  New  York  office. 
My  part  in  presenting  them  consists 
only  of  the  preparation  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  by  location  and  volume  which 
has  been  furnished  you.  It  has  been 
undertaken  only  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  our  convention  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Hagios,  in  order  to  relieve 
Mr.  Hagios  of  some  of  the  last 
minute  pressure  of  work  connected 
with  convention  preparations. 

The  first  national  study  of  this 
character  that  was  ever  undertaken, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Michigan  business  study  of 
operating  statistics  for  the  Credit 


BY  H.  G.  GODFREY 
Credit  Manager 

The  J .L. Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

%An  address  delivered  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention,  June  \lth,  1935. 

and  .Accounts  Receivable  Depart¬ 
ments  of  retail  stores  for  1927.  This 
work  was  very  capably  completed  by 
Mr.  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  now  connect- 
e<l  with  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  whose  name  is  very  well 
known  to  us  all.  This  study  was  lat¬ 
er  continued  in  part  in  the  shape  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Retail  Credit  Survey,  but  the  oper¬ 
ating  cost  features  were  omitted  in 
favor  of  sales,  collection  and  bad 
debt  features. 

Comparison  with  Previous  Report 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  para¬ 
graph  from  Mr.  Schmalz’s  report, 
which  is  significant : 

“In  all  types  of  stores  there  is 
a  noticeable  absence  of  complete 
statistics  relating  to  the  operations 
of  Credit  and  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Departments.  Especially, 
there  is  ai)sence  of  statistics  rela¬ 
tive  to  performance  for  regular 
charge  business  and  installment 
business  separately.  .Also,  in 
view  of  the  value  of  unit  cost 
statistics  for  current  control, 
much  greater  use  should  he  made 
of  figures  for  number  of  sales- 
checks,  credits  and  collections. 
This  lack  of  statistics  is  almost 
certain  to  he  reflected  in  inade¬ 
quate  control.  Steps  should  he 
taken  at  once  to  remedy  the  defic¬ 
iency.” 

One  very  definite  comparison  may 
well  he  brought  to  your  attention. 
Mr.  .Schmalz’s  unit  salary  cost  fig¬ 
ure  for  .Accounts  Receivable  De¬ 
partments  only,  in  121  department 
stores  for  1927  was  $.0200.  Our 
figure  for  91  stores  in  1934  is 
$.0126.  This  .sharp  decrease,  in  view 
of  the  many  changes  in  volume. 


wages  and  working  hours,  indicates 
that  substantial  progress  has  lieen 
made.  If  all  other  store  operating 
costs  had  declined  in  like  propor¬ 
tion,  our  problems  today  would 
probably  be  much  less  burdensome. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Schmalz  did 
not  report  unit  costs  of  credit  and 
authorizing  operations,  so  further 
comparisons  cannot  be  made. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  purposely  presented  its  1934  re¬ 
port  to  this  joint  Controllers’  and 
Credit  Managers’  session  because, 
in  all  frankness,  we  need  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Controllers  in  our 
future  work.  We  seek  your  con¬ 
structive  criticism  and  welcome  your 
questions  and  your  comments  and 
invite  your  discussion.  Our  desire 
is.  that  out  of  our  modest  begin¬ 
ning,  may  emerge  a  more  valuable 
and  worthwhile  study  for  the  year 
1935. 

Explanation  of  Chart 

Referring  to  the  chart,  I  wish  to 
explain  first  of  all  the  various  func¬ 
tions  covered  by  each  heading.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  specific  instructions  the 
following  functions  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  each  heading; 

“  f  1 )  Payroll  —  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Dknsion 

“The  payroll  for  the  following 
functions  should  be  included  under 
this  heading; 

“Typing  or  hilling  on  regular,  de¬ 
ferred  payment,  employees’,  con¬ 
tract  and  special  accounts ;  book¬ 
keeping  on  customers’  accounts ; 
control  and  balancing  work ;  stuf- 
fers ;  verification  of  merchandise 
credits;  handling  No  .Account  cred¬ 
its:  final  sorting  of  posting  material 
for  billers;  making  duplicate  bills; 
heading  monthly  bills  (whether  by 
billers  or  addressograph ) ;  all  work 
jjertaining  to  mailing  of  bills  at  end 
of  month;  verifying  remittances  for 
cashiers;  overlimit  information  for 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-Chairman 

P.  W.  Schaefer 
Burdine’s,  Inc. 

Miami,  Florida 

Secretary-Treasurer 

F.  D.  Francis 
The  Emporium 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

t  Regiotial  Directors 

(One  for  each  Federal  Reserve  District) 

Louis  T.  McMahon  (Boston) 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

James  M.  Malloy  (New  York) 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Teubnf-R  (Philadelphia) 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Driver  (Cleveland) 

The  May  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

H.  V.  Ostermayer  (Richmond) 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 


S.  MARTENS,  Credit  Manager  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  (^o., 

"Chicago,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  during  the  Second  Annual  Convention  just  held  in 
Chicago. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  E.  F.  Higgins,  Allied  Department 
Stores,  New  York,  First  Vice-Chairman;  P.  W.  Schaefer,  Burdine's, 
Inc.,  Miami,  Second  Vice-Chairman;  F.  D.  Francis,  The  Empori¬ 
um,  San  Francisco,  Secretary-Treasurer.  At  the  business  session 
the  Constitution  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  was  changed 
to  permit  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Article  IV,  Section  1  of  the  By-Laws  now  reads  in  part: 

“The  activities  of  the  Division  shall  be  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  to  be  composed  of  20  members,  18  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  record  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  and  the 
remaining  two  shall  be  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  The  18  members  of  record  shall  be  elected  to  the 
Board  by  the  membership  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth 
hereinafter  under  ‘annual  meetings’. 

“There  shall  be  elected  one  director  as  representative  of  each 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  six  directors  at  large.” 


P.  W.  Schaefer  (Atlanta) 
Burdine’s,  Inc. 

Miami,  Florida 

H.  G.  Godfrey  (Chicago) 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  Hendrix  (St.  Louis) 
Kaufmann  Straus  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  A.  Lee  (Minneapolis) 

Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Russell  H.  Fish  (Denver) 
The  May  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

J.  P.  Olive  (Dallas) 

Titche  Goettinger  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 

F,  D.  Francis  (San  Francisco) 
The  Emporium 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Directors-at-Large 

Harley  J.  Boyle 
The  Crescent 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Hubert  Fielder 

The  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  F.  HicrfiiNs 

Allied  Denartment  Stores 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Chairman 
Controllers’  Congress 

W.  S.  Martens 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

Edward  Meier 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

T.  C.  Sperry 

The  Lamson  Bros.  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Controllers’  Congress 

Ex-Officio 

Edgar  I.  .\mthor 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Our  Second  Annual  Convention  in  Retrospect 

RKMKMMKR  the  claim  I  made  We  are  living  in  an  era  where  I  should  like  to  mention  here  that 
in  the  May  issue  of  Credit-  the  sending  of  (lelegates  to  a  con-  the  I’roceedings  of  our  sessions  will 
(/rains  that  our  forthcoming  vention  for  the  sake  of  a  good  time  he  printed  again  this  year  and  are 
convention  would  he  a  “hard  work-  is  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past,  expected  to  come  off  the  press  short¬ 
ing  one  and  free  from  the  usual  When  it  is  difficult  to  operate  at  a  ly.  The  discussions  this  year  were 
kind  of  convention  hallyhoo”?  i)rofit,  the  management  at  home  conducted  on  such  a  high  plane,  and 

When  I  wrote  those  lines  I  did  not  wants  to  he  absolutely  sure  that  the  were  of  such  a  practical  nature,  and 

know  that  so  eminent  an  authority  investment  in  delegates’  convention  each  subject  was  treated  so  all-in- 

on  retailing  as  the  seasfmed  pub-  expenses  will  yield  dividends  and  clusively  that  we  expect  to  sell  twice 

Heist  and  veteran  convention  oh-  ])lenty  of  them.  If  it  is  “criminal’’  the  number  of  copies  sold  last  year, 
server,  Alexander  Kaylin.  would  on  our  i)art  to  “tire  out’’  delegates  You  will  receive  further  particulars 
iK-ar  me  out  with  regard  to  what  as  Mr.  Kaylin  claims  we  did  in  Chi-  regarding  this.  The  attendance,  too, 

T  wrote  ])revious  to  the  big  event,  cago,  I  would  like  to  hear  those  was  highly  gratifying,  with  Credit 
Said  he  in  part,  “The  recent  con-  who  foot  the  bills  say  so!  No  one  Management  Division  registrations 
vention  of  tlie  N.R.D.(i..\.  at  Chi-  knows  better  than  the  heads  of  the  l>eing  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
cago  was  the  most  successful  in  the  program  committees,  the  Chairmen  last  year. 

memory  of  this  writer — it  was  a  of  the  various  Associate  Divisions  Because  the  Program  Committee 
working  convention".  His  retort  to  and  Groups,  as  well  as  the  New  was  largely  responsible  for  these 
my  (|uery  as  to  what  he  thought  of  York  office,  what  the  1k)ss  back  results,  it  was  only  natural  that  as 

our  own  C.M.D.  sessions  was,  home  expects  of  us  when  he  sends  soon  as  it  l)ecame  definitely  known 

“What  I  said  of  the  whole  conven-  his  heads  of  various  departments  that  Mr.  .\mthor  did  not  desire  to 
tion  goes  for  the  C.M.D.  too,  of  to  their  respective  annual  mid-year  carry  the  arduous  burden  of  the 
course.’’  conventions  held  concurrently  by  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Di- 

If  you  want  to  get  in  a  nutshell  N.R.D.G.A.  rectors  for  a  second  year,  Mr.  Mar- 

a  critical  analysis,  interestingly  and  M  \l  A  1  tens,  having  served  as  First  Vice¬ 
in  six)ts  amusingly  written.  I  sug-  Martens  Ascends  Chairman,  should  be  chosen  as  Mr. 

ge.st  that  you  read  Mr.  Kaylin’s  en-  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Amthor’s  successor.  As  a  credit 

tire  column.  “Past  Seven  Days’’,  W.  S.  Martens,  who  was  the  man  executive  and  business  man.  Mr. 

appearing  in  the  Executive -Edition  chiefly  resjxinsible  for  the  success  Martens  has  practically  grown  up 
of  Retailing,  June  24th.  The  fact  of  our  .Second  Annual  Convention,  with  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  in 
that  I  ask  you  to  do  this  does  not  We  are  all  familiar  with  Julius  Chicago.  His  years  of  service  with 
mean  that  I  agree  with  everything  Caesar’s  words  uttered  at  the  banks  them  have  been  interrupted  only  by 
in  it.  For  instance,  Mr.  Kaylin  of  the  Rubicon:  “Veni,  vidi,  vici’’.  a  call  to  the  colors  which  took  him 
made  some  criticisms  which  I  be-  Mr.  Martens’  20th  Century  version  overseas  with  the  U.  S.  Marines, 
lieve  are  justified  and  to  which,  I  of  that  was  contained  in  a  letter  Perhaps  this  explains  the  thorough- 
am  .sure,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  conven-  confirming  his  acceptance  of  the  ness  with  which  he  cleans  up  every 
tion  management  will  give  serious  chairmanship  of  the  program  com-  assignment  given  him.  His  educa- 
consideration.  In  my  opinion,  some  mittee  in  which  he  wrote,  “It  won’t  tion  was  gained  at  several  middle 
other  things  he  criticized,  however,  be  my  fault  if  the  program  is  not  western  prep  schools  and  at  North- 
such  as  “too  many  sessions’’  includ-  completed  within  the  next  two  western  University,  from  which  he 
ing  “early  breakfast’’  and  late  weeks’’.  And,  lielieve  it  or  not,  com-  received  on  LL.B.  degree.  He  is  a 
“night  meetings’’,  a  virtually  com-  pleted  it  was!  With  the  aid  of  his  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar.  In  his 
plete  “absence  of  humorous  inci-  Committee,  he  had  lined  up  not  only  spare  time,  you  will  generally  see 
dents’’,  an  utter  “neglect  of  social  an  interesting  array  of  instructive  him  doing  one  of  three  things, 
activities’’,  and  our  emphasis  on  and  practical  subjects  sufficiently  When  he  is  not  pushing  a  lawn 
work,  work,  and  more  work,  are,  varied,  but  had  each  subject  assign-  mower  at  his  country  house  some 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  very  ed  to  a  top-notcher  in  the  credit  thirty  miles  from  the  Loop,  you  will 
basic  reasons  for  the  success  of  this  fraternity.  The  whole  program  find  him,  most  likely,  on  horseback, 
and  numercjus  ])ast  N.R.D.G.A.  was  completed  ten  days  ahead  of  or,  if  weather  conditions  hapi)en  to 
conventions.  his  record  established  last  year.  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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Posting  the  Sales  Tax  on 
Customer’s  Statement 


BY  CLARENCE  G.  ROSENTHAL 

Manager,  Accounts  Receivable  Department 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 


The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  has  asked  us  to  furnish 
them  a  brief  description  of  how 
we  post  the  sales  tax  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  statement.  This  information, 
they  said,  would  be  of  timely  inter¬ 
est  just  now  to  many  stores  located 
in  states  and  municipalities  where 
sales  tax  legislation  is  pending. 
While  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to 
cooperate  with  member  stores  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  we  will  confine  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  our  own  setup  which  applies 
only  to  the  National  3000  type  of 
bookkeeping  machine. 

Prior  to  the  putting  into  effect 
of  the  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 
for  Unemployment  Relief  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  1934,  the  billing  machine 
setup  was  that  outlined  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  diagram.  (See  cut  be¬ 
low — the  diagram  was  drawn  ac¬ 
cording  to  scale  as  nearly  as  possible 
so  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
stops  could  be  shown.)  However, 
at  that  time  it  was  necessary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  to  show  the  tax  as 
an  individual  item  on  each  pur¬ 
chase.  During  the  months  of  De¬ 
cember  and  January  the  tax  was 
shown  directly  underneath  the  item 
or  items  purchased.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  three  motions,  two  of  which 
we  thought  were  unnecessary.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  e.xtra  line  used  for 
posting  the  tax  meant  an  increased 


consumption  of  statements.  It  was 
also  very  inconvenient  to  locate  the 
sales  tax  should  a  customer  wish  to 
retain  a  complete  and  simple  record 
of  the  tax  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ducting  it  from  his  federal  income 
tax. 

During  February  and  March, 
however,  this  machine  setup  was 
changed  to  that  shown  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  diagram.  The  changes 
were  confined  to  the  form  bar  and 
the  automatic  column  selector  only 
and  were,  therefore,  made  with  little 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  In  fact, 
individual  stores  could  make  these 
changes  themselves  with  just  a  bit 
of  knowledge  of  National  machines. 
The  changes  on  the  form  bar  in¬ 
volved  an  additional  No.  1  and  4 
stop,  a  No.  3  SHNT  (in  place  of 
the  regular  No.  3  SNT),  the  moving 
back  of  the  left  margin  stop  and 
the  addition  of  one  tabulator  stop. 
These  additional  stops  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $5  to  $6  per  machine.  The 
automatic  “charge”  column  selector 
was  changed  to  the  “tax”  column 
.selector. 

Explanation  of  Operation 

Let  us  assume  the  machine  is  in 
a  position  for  the  jfick-up  of  the 
old  balance.  The  biller  then  picks 
up  the  old  balance.  The  machine 
does  not  automatically  return  to  the 


left  margin  as  the  carriage  return 
stop  is  disengaged  at  all  times.  The 
biller  then  determines  whether  her 
])osting  is  a  tax  or  a  charge.  If  the 
amount  should  be  placed  in  the  tax 
column,  she  depresses  the  autf)matic 
“tax”  column  selector  (formerly  the 
“charge”  column  selector)  and  the 
machine  is  brought  back  into  the 
tax  column,  which  is  to  the  left  of 
the  charge  column.  If  the  i)osting 
is  for  a  charge  without  a  tax,  the 
automatic  “charge”  column  selector 
( formerly  the  “credit”  column  selec¬ 
tor)  is  depressed.  The  charge 
column  selector  depression  also 
brings  the  machine  into  a  date  posi¬ 
tion  for  typing  and  one  depression 
on  the  tabulator  lever  brings  the 
typing  mechanism  into  the  item 
l)osition.  Thus  the  sequence  of  the 
different  operations  involved  would 
be  as  shown  on  page  90. 

The  total  amount  of  the  tax  adds 
into  the  charge  accumulator  but  does 
not  add  into  the  actual  charge  inir- 
chase.  It  also  adds  int(»  the  cross¬ 
footer  and  into  the  new  balance. 

However,  the  situation  with  tax 
credits  is  somewhat  different.  Users 
of  the  National  machine  know  that 
no  amount  can  be  deducted  from 
any  accumulator  exce^it  the  No.  1 
accumulator.  It  is,  therefore,  nec¬ 
essary  to  post  the  ta.x  amoimt  to  1)e 
credited  in  the  same  tax  column,  but 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Where  Are  We  Drifting? 

Some  Reflections  on  Expanding  Installment  Selling 

BY  P.  W.  SCHAEFER 

Credit  Manager,  Burdine's,  Miami,  Florida,  and 
Second  Vice  Chairman,  Credit  Management  Division 


ONE  of  the  most  thoroughly 
discussed  subjects  at  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  and 
one  of  vital  importance  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  today  is  the 
future  of  installment  selling,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  soft 
or  perishable  merchandise.  The  lat¬ 
est  available  figures  indicate  that  in¬ 
stallment  sales  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  and  stores  which  have 
hitherto  left  this  ])hase  of  the  retail 
business  to  the  so-called  installment 
houses  callable  of  obtaining  a  huge 
mark-up  or  carrying  charge,  are 
now  rushing  headlong  into  the  fray 
without  reckoning  the  possible  con- 
set|uetices,  and  heedful  only  of  the 
insistent  cry  for  mode  volume. 

•  "Soft  (iootls”  V8.  Durable 

The  danger  signals  are  flying — 
will  we  observe  them  or  will  we  dis¬ 
regard  the  painful  and  costly  les¬ 
sons  of  the  ]iast  and  repeat  the  same 
mistakes  of  the  late  lamented  real 
estate  and  stock  market  borms  ? 
While  it  is  true  that  during  the  re¬ 
cent  de^iression  statistics  indicated 
that  collections  on  installment  ac¬ 
counts  have  held  up  remarkably  well 
and  reiK)ssessions  have,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  been  unnecessary, 
I  l)elieve  this  has  been  due  to  the 
durable  nature  of  the  merchandise 
involved  rather  than  the  method  of 
payment  agreed  upon. 

Credit  managers  as  a  whole  are 
entitled  to  whole-hearted  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  safe¬ 
guarded  deferred  payment  accounts 
receivable  during  the  financial 
storm,  but  this  in  itself  should  not 
l)e  taken  as  any  criterion  of  their 
ability  to  do  likewise  in  the  future 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  “soft 
merchandise”  on  installment  terms 
in  many  cases  without  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  too  often  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  carrying  charge.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  while  we  fortunately 
have  not  had  to  resort  as  a  general 


thing  to  repossessions  no  one  can 
claim  that  the  moral  effect  of  an 
installment  contract  has  l)een  the 
primary  cause  for  the  satisfactory 
discharge  of  installment  obligations 
so  far. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  sell 
furniture,  refrigerators,  etc  ,  on  ex¬ 
tended  terms  but  quite  another  to 
sell  “soft  goods”  on  these  same 
terms  since  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  merchandise  it  loses  its  resale 
and  therefore  its  repossession  value 
at  the  moment  of  the  sale.  At  our 
recent  Chicago  convention  one  of 
the  keenest  retailers  in  the  country 
remarked  very  frankly  when  asked 
why  his  store  had  recently  put  into 
eflfect  a  radically  different  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  credit  policy;  “Well,  our 
friends  across  the  street  have  put 
into  effect  one  of  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  credit  plans  imaginable  and  as 
we  had  to  do  something  in  order 
to  get  our  share  of  the  business  we 
decided  to  go  them  one  better.” 
Doesn’t  this  same  sort  of  reasoning 
])erhaps  account  for  the  terms  which 
are  now  being  granted  by  certain 
stores  throughout  the  country,  on 
soft  goods,  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
meet  the  insistent  plea  for  more 
volume  ? 

Effect  on  Charge  Accounts 

For  many  years  credit  managers 
with  the  support  of  their  respective 
organizations  have  pointed  out  to 
their  customers  the  advisability  of 
settling  their  obligations  in  full 
monthly.  Are  we  going  to  take  a 
backward  step  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  and  grant  economically  un¬ 
sound  terms  on  merchandise  which 
we  know  has  no  rejxissession  value 
especially  in  the  face  of  uncertain 
business  conditions?  If  we  do  this, 
what  effect  is  it  going  to  have  on 
our  heretofore  liquid  receivables? 
What  incentive  is  there  for  the 
prompt  paying  customer  to  meet  her 
account  in  full  each  month  when 
her  next  door  neighbor  can  take  ad¬ 


vantage  of  the  extended  terms  with 
a  small  or  no  carrying  charge  at  all  ? 
Will  we  not  deliberately  convert  a 
great  many  good  cash  customers  in¬ 
to  unsatisfactory  charge  customers 
with  a  resultant  ill  effect  on  the 
customer  good  will  which  we  have 
so  carefully  nurtured? 

Effect  on  Cash  Business 

What  effect  will  the  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  “turn  downs”  have  on  cash 
business  ?  Perhaps  the  day  may 
come  when  credit  managers  like 
merchandise  managers  may  l)e  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  large  markdowns,  but 
what  effect  will  this  have  on  net 
profit  ?  Certainly  the  operating  state¬ 
ments  show  little  room  for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  losses  which  are  l)ound 
to  occur  with  this  type  of  business, 
based  on  the  present  mark-up.  From 
what  source  are  we  going  to  obtain 
our  revenue  to  offset  the  additional 
cost  of  handling  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  necessity  of  signed 
contracts,  payment  l)Ooklets,  week¬ 
ly  payments  and  a  close  follow  up? 
Certainly  the  cost  of  operation  will 
increase  materially  over  the  custom¬ 
ary  and  so  far  highly  satisfactory 
regular  30  day  charge  account.  Will 
the  increased  expense  come  out  of 
increased  volume?  Where  is  the  in- 
crease<l  volume  coming  from  if  each 
of  us  tries  to  outdo  his  competitors 
in  the  matter  of  terms?  Will  not 
high  pressure  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  terms  place  our  customers 
in  the  position  of  over-buying,  with 
the  resultant  ill  effect  on  retail 
trade  in  general  and  department 
stores  in  j>articular?  This  we  may 
piously  deny  yet  it  is  l)Ound  to  lie 
the  result  of  dangerous  competition 
in  terms.  What  is  going  to  happen 
to  soft  merchandise  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  if  general  business 
conditions  should  cause  a  tightening 
in  collections  ?  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  maintain  our  past  per¬ 
formance  figures  on  installments  or 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Summaries  of  Convention 
Personnel  Sessions 

BY  HELEN  R.  NORTON 

Mamigcr,  Personnel  Group 


IN  the  talks  given  before  the  Per- 
sontiel  Group,  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,  fundamentals  in  per¬ 
sonnel  ])rocedure  were  discussed 
with  the  utmost  frankness.  Policies 
that  build  employee  contentment 
and  make  store  work  satisfying 
were  set  forth  convincingly  at  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  sessions. 

The  Applicant 

A  talk  on  “The  Handling  of 
Applicants”  gave  enlightening  de¬ 
tails  on  current  practice  in  Detroit. 
The  report  was  doubtless  represent¬ 
ative  of  other  large  cities.  The 
speaker,  Mabel  Wheeler,  Personnel 
Director,  HimellK)ch  Brothers  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  stated  that 
layout  is  important  for  its  liearing 
on  efficient  operation  but  that  ap¬ 
plicants  are  not  impressed  by  it. 
Courteous  treatment,  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  interviewer,  and  a 
chance  to  state  his  case,  mean  more 
to  the  applicant  than  anything  else. 
An  interview  should  not  be  held 
within  the  hearing  of  others.  Poli¬ 
cies  should  be  carried  out  consist- 
cently  by  all  members  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  office  staff.  Since  the  cost 
of  breaking  in  new  workers  is  high, 
selection  and  placement  should  be 
done  with  the  greatest  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Employee  Promotion 

The  problem  of  employee  promo¬ 
tion  is  one  of  peculiar  difficuty  to¬ 
day  when  labor  turnover  is  small. 
Betty  Berkebile,  .Assistant  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  discussed  the 
subject  sympathetically,  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  interview, 
supported  the  policy  of  promotion 
from  within  and  described  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  compiling  a  list  of  eligibles 
and  making  use  of  it  when  higher 
positions  are  open. 

Hudson’s  Executive  Training 
Squad  was  described.  There  are 
now  no  educational  requirements 
for  admission,  selection  being  based 
rather  on  general  qualifications  for 
store  executive  work.  Six  months’ 


selling  experience  is  a  prerequisite. 
The  course  includes  job  training, 
classroom  instruction,  educational 
tours  and  market  training. 

The  transfer  of  sales])eople  from 
departments  in  which  they  have 
“taken  on  the  attributes  of  fixtures" 
to  new  and  unfamiliar  departments 
is  found  to  be  stimulating  to  those 
transferred  as  well  as  to  other  de¬ 
partment  members.  Frequent  and 
regular  interviews  on  production 
records  of  the  selling  staff  were 
urged  as  a  means  of  clearing  up 
difficulties  and  imjiroving  selling. 

Building  Employee  Confidence 
J.  F.  Flavelle,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  spoke  of  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  build  employee  confidence. 
The  importance  of  the  “open  door” 
policy  was  stressed.  Employees 
should  have  easy  access  to  the  sup¬ 
erintendent’s  office  and  once  there, 
should  be  given  freely  all  the  time 
they  need  for  a  satisfactory,^  inter¬ 
view. 

The  speaker  said  he  spent  more 
time  on  the  selling  floors  that  in 
his  office  and  in  this  way  kept  him¬ 
self  in  touch  with  departmental 
conditions  and  learned  much  re¬ 
garding  the  work  and  potentialities 
of  the  employees  through  observa¬ 
tion  of  their  work. 

In  interviewing  ajjplicants,  inter¬ 
est  and  alertness  weigh  far  more 
with  Mr.  Flavelle  than  dress  or  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  Fair  wages,  ade- 
fpiate  training,  and.  protection  of 
the  workers’  health  were  empha¬ 
sized  as  fundamental  to  employee 
satisfaction. 

Induction  of  New  Employees 

The  induction  of  the  new  worker, 
following  closely  on  employment, 
bears  a  vital  relation  to  his  ultimate 
success.  Discussing  “The  Induc¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Salesperson”, 
Helen  Sweat.  Director  of  Training, 
Powers  Mercantile  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  said,  “We  must  engender 
in  him  a  liking  for  the  job,  a  respect 
for  the  job  and  a  desire  to  do  the 


job  well.  We  may  call  this  job  atti¬ 
tude  and  building  of  the  projier 
job  attitude  is  the  most  important 
part  of  job  induction.”  Patient  and 
understanding  help  in  the  making 
of  new  adjustments,  friendly  inter¬ 
est  and  encouragement  on  the  yiart 
of  associates,  clear  and  definite  in¬ 
struction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
the  job  and  store  requirements,  are 
essentials  in  good  job  induction. 

Eunice  Johnson,  Director  of 
Training.  L.  S.  .Ayres  &  Company, 
ndianapolis,  spoke  on  the  induction 
of  the  new  executive  and  its  place 
in  the  executive  training  program. 
Store  ixdicies  are  explained  and  in¬ 
terpreted  and  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  leadership  developed.  The 
new  executive  is  shown  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  his  functions  to  the 
general  scheme  of  operation  and 
how  he  may  cooperate  most  effec¬ 
tively  with  other  divisions.  This 
initial  instruction  supjdies  the 
orientation  so  greatly  needed  by 
the  newcomer. 

The  “Psyehoscope” 

With  the  help  of  a  staff  member 
who  had  had  psychiatric  training, 
Macy’s  Training  Department  made 
a  study’  of  six  types  of  problem 
customers ;  the  indecisive,  the 
know-it-all,  the  over-talkative,  the 
inarticulate,  the  inattentive  and  the 
downright  disagreeable.  The  rea¬ 
sons  back  of  their  behavior  were 
analyzed  and  charted  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  them,  based  on  this 
understanding,  were  worked  out. 
Thus  material  was  provided  for  a 
series  of  playlets  designed  to  help 
salespeople  in  the  handling  of  diffi¬ 
cult  customers.  Frances  Burger, 
Training  Director,  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  the  “psychoscoi)es”, 
as  the  productions  were  called,  and 
said  this  method  of  instruction  had 
brought  about  a  marked  change  of 
attitude  toward  these  problem  cases. 
The  playlets  furnished  such  a  good 
teaching  medium  when  tried  out 
this  spring  that  a  second  series  is 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Today’s  Problem  of  Employee  Promotion 

BY  BETTY  BERKEBILE 

Assistant  Personnel  Manager 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  vitalizing  force  in  any  or¬ 
ganization  is  its  offering  of  pro¬ 
motional  opiwrtunities.  To  test 
the  vitality  of  any  store  personnel 
it  is  well  to  take  an  inventory.  How 
has  this  five-year  illness  affected  our 
people?  What  is  the  present  status 
of  our  staff? 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  our 
junior  divisions  we  no  longer  have 
junior.  In  our  stock  and  marketing 
rooms  and  insjiector-cashier  divi¬ 
sions  our  girls  instead  of  lieing 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
are  averaging  21,  23  and  22  respec¬ 
tively  in  each  department.  Many  of 
them  have  married  but  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  work  liecause  their  husbands 
are  unemployed  or  ixiorly  paid,  or 
liecause  they  are  supporting  other 
members  of  their  families. 

Ambition  Without  Outlet 

We  have  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
satisfied  young  men  whose  mar¬ 
riages  are  being  retarded  by  their 
inability  to  supjiort  a  wife  on  their 
present  earnings. 

The  scarcity  of  positions  in  their 
own  field  is  forcing  others,  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  or  to  continue  with 
work  that  is  uncongenial  to  them. 

Economic  conditions  have  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  larger  number  of 
employees  with  training,  education 
and  liackground.  These  people  if 
they  are  to  be  held  and  interested 
must  be  encouraged  and  advanced. 

Employees  who  for  the  past  few 
years  have  been  grateful  just  for 
employment,  now  that  conditions 
seem  to  lie  getting  lietter,  are  sud¬ 
denly  realizing  that  five  years  have 
been  taken  from  their  wage  earn¬ 
ing  expectancy  and  that  if  they  are 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living 
they  must  put  themselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  earn  more. 

Previous  to  the  depression  dissat¬ 
isfied  employees  left  and  found 
work  elsewhere.  Now  they  are 
handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  certain  security  that  their  seniority 
has  given  them.  But  the  restless 
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•  .In  address  delivered  before  the 
Mid-Year  Convention,  June  llf/t. 

urge  to  “get  somewhere"  is  still 
present.  Where  is  the  outlet  for  this 
tlood-tide  of  ambition?  We  look  for 
it  in  our  store  set-up  and  we  find 
that  the  forced  economy  measures 
that  were  necessary  for  survivor¬ 
ship  have  greatly  reduced  promo¬ 
tion  possibilities.  The  natural  ex- 
])ansoin  has  l)een  retarded  by  busi¬ 
ness  uncertainty.  The  ^lercentage 
of  personnel  turnover  has  l)een  so 
greatly  reduced  by  economic  condi¬ 
tions  that  openings  of  any  kind  are 
rare.  So  today’s  promotional  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  trying  to  make  an  equa¬ 
tion  out  of  the  desires  of  our  jieople 
and  the  possibilities  the  store  has 
to  offer.  We  shall  leave  to  the  eco¬ 
nomists  and  the  owners  the  solution 
of  the  deep  underlying  principles  of 
management,  but  to  us  in  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  the  problem  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  practical  one.  We  have 
a  store  family,  many  of  whom  have 
outgrown  their  clothes — the  jobs 
that  i^rotect  them — and  there  is  little 
money  for  tiew  ones.  What  can  we 
do  about  it? 

Promotion  from  Within 

Aside  from  the  natural  sequence 
of  iKjsitions  and  our  Executive 
Training  Squad  we  have  no  formal 
l)romotional  i)lan  at  Hudson’s.  The 
trouble  with  most  plans  these  days 
is  that  they  are  made  for  a  set  of 
conditions  that  has  changed  liefore 
the  plan  is  in  good  working  order. 
.So  instead  we  operate  on  a  jwlicy 
in  common  with  most  other  retail 
stores,  of  filling  all  positions  by  pro¬ 
motion  from  within  whenever  ])os- 
sible.  A  review  of  our  present  staff 
— executives,  buyers  and  assistant 
buyers  appointed  during  the  i^st 
five  years —  shows  that  eighty  per¬ 
cent  were  promotions  from  within. 
.Several  of  the  appointments  from 
the  outside  were  for  technical  work 
which  called  for  sj^ecial  training  and 
exjjerience. 

The  advantages  of  this  policy  are 


obvious.  It  recognizes  ability  and 
effort;  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
ambitious  employees,  thereby  at¬ 
tracting  and  holding  good  workers; 
it  conserves  the  accumulated  store 
knowledge  that  is  invested  in  an 
employee,  thus  reducing  the  train¬ 
ing  period ;  and  it  makes  for  a  loyal, 
interested,  hopeful  organization. 

Broad  Viewpoint  Needed 

The  disadvantages  or  drawbacks 
to  the  policy  of  i)romoting  from 
within  are  equally  obvious.  In  the 
first  place  it  calls  for  more  i>atience, 
imagination  and  courage  to  take  an 
employee  from  a  job  which  he  is 
doing  well  and  transfer  him  to  a 
place  for  which  he  has  had  no  train¬ 
ing.  when  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
l)erienced  applicants  available.  While 
we  know  his  strength  and  good 
(jualities  we  also  know  him  well 
enough  to  l)e  conscious  of  his  weak- 
nes.ses.  Moreover,  we  are  usually 
taking  him  from  a  job  where  he  has 
been  for  several  years  and  which 
he  could  probably  continue  to  hold 
indefinitely.  If  he  fails  in  the  new 
]X)sition  it  is  seldom  wise  to  trans¬ 
fer  him  back  to  his  former  job,  and 
unfair  to  discharge  him,  as  we 
would  a  new  employee  who  could 
not  make  good.  Therefore,  we  are 
assuming  more  responsibility  for 
his  success.  If  carefully  selected 
and  well  trained  there  should  be 
small  possibility  for  failure. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much 
more  time,  energy,  patience  and  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  new  executives 
taken  from  outside  the  organization? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  the  person 
])romoted  from  within  knows  about 
the  job,  or  if  he  doesn’t,  he  knows 
how  he  can  find  out  al)Out  it.  If  in 
his  confusion  he  makes  mistakes 
we  are  usually  less  charitable  in  our 
attitude  because  we  feel  he  should 
have  known  l)etter. 

If  our  slogan  is  “Find  Someone 
in  the  Organization  to  Fill  that  Job’’ 
— it  calls  for  unselfishness  and  cour¬ 
age  on  the  part  of  the  Manager  of 
tbe  Department  to  let  one  of  his 
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most  valuable  employees  accept  a 
promotion  to  another  department. 

It  means  that  he  must  have  the  vis¬ 
ion  to  see  the  store  as  a  whole  and 
must  be  willing  to  see  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  advance.  If  proi)erly 
approached  he  usually  says,  “I  won’t 
stand  in  his  way  if  he  is  bettering 
himself.” 

We  all  agree  that  there  arc  times 
when  the  particular  set  of  conditions 
surrounding  a  position  retjuircs  out¬ 
side  employment.  It  often  sweetens 
a  department  by  bringing  jirestige, 
a  new  ]X)int  of  view,  or  special 
training  to  a  situation  that  needs  it. 

Promotional  Selection 

The  mechanics  of  operating  our 
(xdicy  at  Hudson’s  of  promoting 
from  within  are  as  simple  as  the 
jxilicy.  .Always  conscious  that  our 
size  could  be  our  greatest  source  of 
weakness,  we  have  tried  through  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  red 
tape,  to  keep  our  organization  as 
informal  and  personal  as  possible. 
\^'^hen  a  vacancy  occurs  or  a  change 
or  addition  is  to  be  made  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  discusses  the  case 
with  the  Personnel  Manager,  or  in 
the  Non-Selling  Division  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Service. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
kent  in  the  Personnel  Department 
a  file  of  salespeople  whom  we  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  promotional  material. 
We  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
prf)s|)ect  as  to  age.  length  of  service, 
education,  experience,  outstanding 
characteristics,  ambitions  and  social 
relations.  This  has  l)een  of  great 
help  in  making  recommendations. 

The  cjuestion  might  l)e  raised  here 
as  to  what  makes  a  fierson  eligible 
for  promotion?  How  do  we  deter¬ 
mine  who  shall  be  listed  for  consid¬ 
eration  ? 

Here  again  our  method  is  person¬ 
al.  informal  and  simple.  People  who 
at  the  time  of  emplovment  seem  out¬ 
standing  in  education,  personality, 
e.xjxjrience  or  ambitions  are  inter¬ 
viewed  and  entered  in  the  prospect 
file  for  observation.  Then  there  are 
those  |)eople  who  have  been  in  the 
organization  for  some  time  and  have 
expressed  their  desire  for  promo¬ 
tion.  .And  there  are  those  whose 
work  has  merited  attention,  or 
whose  jxirsonalities  seem  to  meet 
the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager.  While  we  found  this 
prospect  file  very  helpful  in  enab¬ 
ling  us  to  make  recommendations 
for  promotions,  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  all  we  can  do  is 


to  exjMase  the  applicant  to  the  op^wr- 
tunity  and  whether  he  “takes”  or 
not  depends  a  great  deal  upon  his  . 
chemical  reaction  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  whether  or  not  he 
fits  into  the  picture. 

How  many  times  a  day  do  we 
hear,  “Well,  you  can’t  get  a  promo¬ 
tion  without  a  imll”.  We  can’t  be 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
statement,  but  we  need  to  impress 
upon  our  i)eople  that  in  the  final 
analysis  there  is  only  one  iKisis  for 
promotion  and  that  is  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

In  order  to  further  our  jxilicy  of 
l)romotion  from  within,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  firm  early  this  spring 
to  select  a  group  of  promotional 
prospects  from  our  files  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  dc])artment  man¬ 
agers,  and  form  them  into  what  we 
call  an  Executive  Training  Squad. 
You  may  recall  that  previous  to 
1929  we  had  established  a  College 
Training  Course,  through  which  we 
attempted  to  attract  eligible  young 
college  graduates  to  the  store  and 
train  them  for  Junior  Executive 
positions.  When  we  were  unable, 
due  to  business  conditions,  to  place 
these  “trainees”  the  course  was 
dropped.  Our  present  revised  plan 
is  much  too  new  to  make  any  jiub- 
lic  statement  as  to  results. 

Training  Squad  Requirements 

We  l)elieve,  however,  th.at  we 
have  corrected  some  of  the  mistakes 
we  made  with  our  previous  group. 
In  the  first  jdace  we  now  have  no 
educational  requirements,  and  the 
selection  is  leased  on  the  general 
qualifications  for  executive  store 
work  rather  than  on  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  This  eliminates  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  discouragement  that  was 
felt  among  our  capable  employees 
who  often  displayed  far  greater 
natural  ability,  eagerness  to  learn 
and  capacity  to  work,  than  our  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Out  of  our  present 
group  of  forty,  fifty  percent  of  our 
students  have  had  college  work, 
most  of  them  having  been  graduat¬ 
ed.  The  rest  are  high  schcx)l  grad¬ 
uates  with  the  exception  of  six — 
who  have  had  two  to  three  vears  of 
high  school,  and  one  has  had  just 
grade  work  and  night  school. 

While  previously  we  enrolled  col¬ 
lege  graduates  immediately  into  the 
Training  Course,  we  are  now  re¬ 
quiring  six  months’  selling  experi¬ 
ence  before  an  employee  is  eligible 
to  membership  on  the  Training 
Squad.  This  enables  us  to  te.st  an 


aj^plicant’s  character,  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  adaptability  to  the  job. 

Then  our  present  plan  differs  in 
the  meth<Kl  of  selection.  Formerly 
this  was  done  by  one  man — an  .As¬ 
sistant  to  the  (General  Manager. 
Now  the  final  selection  is  made  by 
a  committee  of  three — consisting  of 
the  General  Superintendent,  the 
General  Merchandise  Manager  for 
the  Upstairs  Store,  and  the  General 
Merchandise  Manager  of  the  Ease¬ 
ment  Store.  Since  these  same  men 
have  the  final  decision  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  most  executives,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  excellent  idea  to  have 
them  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  those  who  are  to  be  trained. 

The  Squad  is  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  direction  of  the  .Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager  so  far  as  follow¬ 
up  and  progress  reports  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Training  Course 

The  training  jieriod  for  promo¬ 
tional  study  is  planned  to  require 
api)roximately  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  ]X)ssibly  fifteen.  The  work 
during  this  period  will  consist  of 
job  training,  class  room  instruction, 
education  tours  and  market  train¬ 
ing  if  apjx)intment  is  made  to  a 
Junior  Executive  position  during  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  instruction. 

The  job  training  will  cover  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling  experience.  To 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  arriv¬ 
al  and  distribution  of  merchandise, 
about  one  month  will  be  spent  in 
the  Marking  and  Receiving  Rooms, 
and  one  month  in  Stock  Room 
work.  Since  he  is  actually  working 
— in  overalls  if  that  is  what  the 
iob  requires — and  not  just  observ¬ 
ing,  he  will  when  he  becomes  an 
.Assistant  Buyer  have  more  patience 
with  the  problem  of  getting  mer¬ 
chandise  to  his  department.  The 
memory  of  a  blister  or  a  splinter 
sometimes  leads  to  a  more  sym|)a- 
thetic  understanding  of  the  other 
fellow’s  job. 

The  i)lan  further  calls  for  one 
month  on  Floor  Service  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  jHiblic  relations,  one 
month  in  the  Comparison  Office  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  compe¬ 
tition,  and  one  month  with  the  In¬ 
terior  and  Window  Display  Dei'art- 
ment  to  develop  a  feeling  for  the 
proper  display  of  merchandise. 

At  the  completion  of  each  job  in 
the  Non- Selling  Division  the  student 
is  rated  by  the  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

The  class  room  instruction,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Training  De- 
( Continued  on  page  85) 
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Merchandise  Managers  Hear 
Timely  Discnssions 


FOUR  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  sessions  of  the  Mid-Year  Convention 
are  printed,  in  slightly  condensed  form,  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  Others  will  appear  in  future  issues 
and  it  is  planned  to  make  a  complete  record  of  the 
session  proceedings  available  to  members. 


Merchandising  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Consumer 


By  Emily  Newell  Blair 
Chairman, 

Consumers’  Advisory  Board 

LOW  prices,  that  factor  which 
you  customarily  consider  as  be¬ 
ing  all  imjMjrtant  to  your  welfare, 
may  only  be  guaranteed  through  a 
free  competitive  system  under 
which  the  small  units  are  an  im- 
jjortant  part.  What  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  did  in 
attempting  to  save  the  small  retailer 
as  well  as  the  small  manufacturer 
is,  I  believe,  little  understood  or 
a])preciated. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  returned  goods.  Re¬ 
turned  merchandise  is  an  evil  both 
to  merchants  and  to  consumers.  To 
consumers  because  the  cost  of  the 
services  and  losses  have  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  price  which  all  customers 
have  to  ]:)ay :  to  retailers  because  it 
raises  the  ])rices  they  have  to  charge 
and  in  so  much  may  lessen  sales. 
The  |)oint  that  is  often  missed  is 
that  it  is  unnecessary — at  least  that 
it  could  be  made  unnecessary. 

Garments,  for  example,  often  are 
returned  l)ecause  the  fit  is  improper 
although  in  some  cases  the  trouble 
has  l)een  that  the  purchaser, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
has  asked  for  the  wrong  size.  The 
negligence  of  the  customer  is  not, 
however,  the  chief  reason  for  this 
type  of  return.  If  you  could  have 
developed  for  you  a  single  uniform 
system  of  numbering  for  all 
women’s  and  children’s  clothes,  a 


system  based  on  a  scientific  anthro¬ 
pometric  study  of  the  human  body, 
you  would,  I  think,  remove  the 
greatest  single  cause  for  returns  of 
this  class  of  goods. 

Garments  in  the  low  jirice  class 
which  are  generally  marked  too 
large  and  cut  too  small  should  be 
refused  by  retailers  and  returned 
to  the  manufacturers.  Until  you  do 
this  you  will  never  be  free  from 
this  evil.  .\nd  may  I  add,  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  that  at  the  same 
time  you  will  have  to  insist  that 
your  salesladies  refrain  from  selling 
garments  which  fit  too  tightly  on 
l)odies  not  designed  to  serve  for 
artists’  models  “I  am  sorry, 
madam,  you  don’t  like  it,  but  the 
larger  size  is  more  becoming”. 

The  subject  which  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  so  prosaically  just  above  has 
to  do  with  standards,  in  this  case 
standards  for  sizes.  The  need  for 
standards  comes  about  through  a 
change  in  the  method  of  merchan¬ 
dising  which  has  largely  taken  place 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  While 
previously  a  purchaser  could  obtain 
a  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
merchandise  either  by  handling  it, 
smelling  it,  or  looking  at  it,  today 
neither  one  nor  all  of  these  methods 
are  likely  to  be  of  any  avail.  The 
material  may  be  enclosed  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  which,  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  may  lack  nothing, 
but  which  actually  hides  or  alters 
the  appearance  of  the  contents  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the 
purchaser.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  packaging  has  largely 


become  an  art  of  “selling  by  non- 
essentials”. 

Much  of  our  merchandise,  par¬ 
ticularly  foodstuffs,  is  in  cans  winch 
give  the  consumer  no  idea  at  all  of 
the  quality  of  the  contents.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  can- 
ners  evince  great  surprise  when 
consumers  tell  them  that  they  want 
canned  goods  graded  for  quality. 

Cases  of  outright  deception  are 
easy  to  find,  of  course,  but  difficult 
to  combat.  Odd  shaped  containers, 
as  for  instance  pinch-back  bottles, 
bottles  with  dark  colored  glass,  and 
bo.xes  and  bottles  with  raised  bot¬ 
toms,  toothpaste  boxes  twice  the 
size  of  the  tube  contained  and  so 
on — are  just  a  few  in  a  list  that  is 
almost  endless. 

Substitute  or  Imitation? 

This  question  of  consumer  de- 
cei^tion,  either  deliberate  or  unin¬ 
tentional,  is  further  illustrated  by 
rayon  sold  for  silk  and  mixed  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool  garments  sold  as  all- 
wool.  I  often  marvel  at  the  lack 
of  imagination  of  producers — if  it 
is  not  downright  laziness.  A  case 
in  jjoint  is  rayon.  It  was  easy,  it 
evidently  took  less  imagination  and 
thought,  to  capitalize  the  age-old 
love  of  silk  and  by  mixing  a  hit 
of  silk — or  none  at  all — with  the 
rayon  to  sell  it  as  imitation  silk. 
But  how  much  smarter  it  would 
have  been  to  have  promoted  rayon 
as  a  substitute  for  silk,  cheaper  yet 
just  as  good  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
]X)ses,  or  even  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton,  being  just  as  cheap  hut  so 
much  ])rettier.  Ford  cars  were  sold 
you  may  remember,  not  as  imitation 
Packards  but  as  good  cars  provid¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
a  car  for  those  who  could  not  afford 
Packards. 

It  has  been  generally  argued  by 
merchandisers  that  customers  care 
very  little  about  the  identity  of  the 
goods  they  purchase,  but  are  more 
concerned  about  the  serviceability 
or  “wearability”.  This  fact  has  not 
been  clearly  demonstrated  but, 
whether  or  not  it  is  true.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  you  that  stand¬ 
ards  based  on  serviceability  have 
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not  been  developed  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  and  that,  due  to  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulties  surrounding  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  stand¬ 
ard,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  meantime  then,  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  protected  by  the 
proper  labeling  and  marking  of  all 
the  materials  mentioned  above  to 
show  the  approximate  fibre  con¬ 
tent.  The  consumer  has  fixed  in  her 
mind  characteristics  of  serviceability 
which  go  with  various  materials 
and,  in  lieu  of  actual  serviceability 
standards,  she  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  use  this  information  to  her 
advantage,  which  can  only  l)e  done 
if  she  is  appraised  of  the  true  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  material  which  she  buys. 

Creating  Obsolescence 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  another  phase  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  which  is  important  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  refer  to  “overstyling”  (if 
you  will  jiermit  me  the  wordT  A 
case  in  iK)int  is  women’s  shoes.  A 
member  of  my  staff  who  attended 
the  recent  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  reported  that 
throughout  the  whole  convention  he 
never  heard  a  single  word  spoken 
about  quality,  but  that  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  sole  emphasis  was  on 
“styling.”  It  was  recommended  to 
the  convention  that  sales  could  be 
stimulated  not  only  by  creating 
styles  based  on  different  shapes  and 
colors,  but  also  by  requiring  the 
style-conscious  customer  to  wear 
.shoes  of  different  heel  heights  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  dress  or  ensemble. 
Sucb  an  attitude,  disregarding  en¬ 
tirely  the  physiological  ill  effects 
which  different  heel  heights  might 
have  on  the  wearers,  shows  to  what 
lengths  manufacturers  will  go  to 
create  that  “man-made-ob.soles- 
cence- for-profit”  which  has  l)ecome 
so  ])revalent  in  our  merchandising 
todav. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  viewing  these  con¬ 
ditions  should  ask  that  she  “get  a 
break”  through  the  adoption  of 
standards  for  quality  and  quantitv 
to  assist  her  in  making  intelligent 
])urchases. 

The  lack  of  standards  in  mer¬ 
chandise  is  also  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  typical  consumer  who 
purchases  in  city  department  stores 
has  no  favorite  store.  If  I  remem- 
lier  correctly,  recent  studies  dis¬ 
closed  that  alxjut  80%  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  “shopped  around”  from 


store  to  store  and  showed  no  store 
preference.  This  can  mean  only 
one  of  two  things,  either  they  fol¬ 
low  the  “sales”  advertised  in  the 
metroix)litan  dailies  in  the  hope  of 
always  being  able  to  find  “Ixir- 
gains”,  or,  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  purchases  generally,  they  go 
from  store  to  store  remembering 
chiefly  to  shun  the  store  from  which 
they  made  their  last  unsatisfactory 
purchase.  Whichever  condition  is 
true,  both  the  stores  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  losers  through  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  merchandising. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  “shop¬ 
ping  around”  habit  has  determined 
to  a  large  extent  the  advertising 
and  sales  policy  of  the  stores.  If 
you  know  positively  that  only  one 
customer  in  five  is  going  to  return 
and  become  a  regular  buyer  at  your 
store,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  you 
will  offer  the  highest  grade  in  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  quality  of  goods.  I  am 
not  offering  this  as  as  criticism  of 
individual  store  management,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  working  of 
a  ])hase  of  economic  activity  which 
is  decidedly  detrimental  to  the 
stores  and  customers  alike. 

Standards  and  Goodwill 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
here  that  the  introduction  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  qualities  and  sizes  of  your 
tnerchandise,  for  all  but  luxury 
goods,  would  direct  your  merchan¬ 
dising  towards  a  l)etter  relationship 
between  merchant  and  customer.  It 
would  develop  what  we  mean  when 
we  apply  that  much  abused  word 
“service”  to  merchandising.  With 
standards  for  merchandise  generally 
available,  the  constant  “trek”  of 
customers  from  store  to  store,  lcx)k- 
ing  for  bargains  which  generally  do 
not  exist  would  cease,  and  there 
would  be  developed  between  stores 
and  their  customers  a  feeling  of 
confidence  which  would  be  mutually 
l)eneficial.  Prices  on  standard  mer¬ 
chandise  could  be  lowered  and  sales 
increased  with  advertising  directed 
towards  the  quality  and  use-value 
of  goods. 

(^ne  general  complaint  made  by 
department  store  purchasers  is  that 
they  have  to  spend  entirely  too 
much  time  in  shopping  for  what 
thev  consider  “standard”  articles. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  children’s  clothes.  To  assure  a 
good  fit  the  mother  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  child  with  her  to 
the  .store,  even  when  purchasing 
such  staple  articles  as  underclothes. 
One  who  has  not  had  this  experi¬ 


ence  can  little  imagine  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  labor  which  such  a 
trip  entails. 

Then  there  is  another  field  in 
which  I  think  the  consumer  has  a 
valid  complaint  and  you  a  great  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising.  .\dvertising  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  greater  i)art  of 
your  sales,  especially  in  the  metro- 
l)olitan  districts,  are  made.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  kin<l  of  adver¬ 
tising  you  use  should  have  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  basic  argument  in  favor  of 
extensive  advertising  is  to  the  effect 
that  advertising  is  a  blessing  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  that  it  allows, 
by  increasing  sales  enormously, 
great  savings  to  be  made  in  volume¬ 
manufacturing,  which  savings  were 
])assed  on  to  the  final  purchaser. 
This  is  a  valid  argument  and,  up  to 
a  certain  ix)int,  does,  certainly,  tend 
to  operate  as  indicated.  However, 

I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
much  advertising  of  the  present  day 
not  only  fails  to  accomplish  econ¬ 
omies  for  the  consumer  but  actually 
deceives  him. 

I  refer  to  what  is  known  as 
“liigh-pressure”  advertising  These 
words  “high-pressure  advertising”, 
as  I  analvze  them,  mean  advertis¬ 
ing  to  bring  pressure  on  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  weaknesses  which  results 
in  his  buying  what  he  does  tiot  need 
or  does  not  want,  or  if  he  does  need 
and  want  it.  to  .sell  him  on  the  basis 
of  an  apiieal  to  his  cupiditv  or 
vanity,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
its  real  ser\dce  to  him. 

Customer  Confidence 

Such  advertising  gives  the  con¬ 
sumer  no  real  information.  Some 
times  it  is  not  even  true.  Moreover, 
in  the  long  run,  it  irritates  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  becames  advertising 
shy.  For  example.  I  know  consum¬ 
ers  today  who  deliberately  refuse  to 
buy  an  article  nationally  advertised. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  your  customers  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  your  products;  if.  as  has 
been  claimed,  a  satisfied  customer  is 
the  best  advertisement,  then  it  must 
certainly  be  desirable  that  your  ad¬ 
vertising  should  win  their  confi¬ 
dence.  This,  in  the  long  run,  it  can 
only  do  if  it  is  honest  and  accurate. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  easier  to 
write  a  high-flown  description  of  an 
article  and  give  it  fictitious  values 
than  to  find  out  what  qualities  it 
actually  has  which  will  appeal  to  a 
customer ;  and  then  present  those 
qualities  in  a  way  that  will  make 
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a  customer  appreciate  them.  Never- 
tlieless,  it  can  be  done.  Customers 
ttxlay  are  more  canny  than  they 
were.  They  want  to  get  their 
•nonev’s  worth  as  they  never  did 
before.  They  are  judging  goods  on 
their  use-value  as  they  have  not  for 
a  long  time,  'bhey  are  more  curious 
about  their  quality,  their  strength, 
their  durability.  The  advertiser, 
therefore,  who  gives  them  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  subjects  will  find 
ready  readers,  susceptible  consum¬ 
ers. 

There  is  a  great  field  for  that  ad¬ 
vertising  man — that  retailer  who 
realizes  this  and  capitalizes  on  it. 
'I'his  does  not  necessarily  mean  less 
advertising.  It  does  mean  a  new 
tyjx*  of  advertising,  .\dvertising 
that  does  not  try  to  sell  a  custom¬ 
er,  sight  unseen,  what  he  does  not 
want  by  an  appeal  to  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  hut  advertising  that  educates 
the  consumer  on  the  subject  of 
(|inlitv  and  values,  advertising  that 
tells  the  consumer  what  he  can  get 
to  satisfy  his  needs  at  prices  he  can 
afford. 

A  New  Alliance 

d'he  thought  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  is  this:  You  are  living  in  a 
day  when  great  changes  are  taking 
place  in  our  thinking,  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  prtxesses.  Only  as  you  real¬ 
ize  this  and  adapt  your  practices  to 
accord  with  them,  will  you  survive. 
The  greatest  changes  in  our  whole 
industrial  system  may  come  in  the 
retailing  business.  They  will  come 
as  clever  retailers,  here,  there,  see 
their  op|)ortunity  and  then  develop 
techniques  to  i)rofit  from  it.  Later, 
others  noting  their  profits,  feeling 
the  ])ressure  of  com])etition  with 
them,  will  become  copv-cats. 

One  of  the  great  changes  is  in 
the  attitude  and  the  position  of  con¬ 
sumers.  .As  the  head  of  a  great 
wholesale  house  said  to  me  the 
other  dav,  “If  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  .Administration  has  done 
nothing  else  it  has  set  us  business 
men  to  thinking  through  our  own 
problems.  .As  a  result  we  have  been 
making  discoveries.  One  of  our 
discoveries  has  been  that  whole¬ 
salers  have  a  consuming  interest,  as 
well  as  a  producing  interest.  We 
are  consumers  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  whose  products  we  huv.  We 
Have,  therefore,  an  interest  in  their 
price-mechanism,  their  practice. 
This  has  given  me  an  entirelv  new 
apT)roach  to  this  whole  production 
business.” 

T  do  not  say.  mind  you.  that  this 
made  the  wholesaler  any  more  in- 
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dined  to  the  insertion  of  trade- 
practices  in  the  wholesalers  code 
which  were  advantageous  to  his  own 
consumers — you  retailers.  Rut  it 
has  made  him  a  little  more  con¬ 
sumer-conscious.  In  the  same  way 
you  retailers,  dealing  with  your 
wholesalers  have  become  more  con¬ 
sumer-conscious.  I  have  evidence  of 
this  in  the  talks  I  have  had  from 
your  representatives  in  Washington, 
in  the  letters  which  came  to  us 
from  you  in  1933  protesting  the 
rise  in  wholesale  prices.  It  was  na¬ 
tural,  of  course,  that  you  should. 
You  were  in  the  firing  line,  as  it 
were.  You  alone  had  to  jiass  on  the 
increased  price  to  buyers  who  them¬ 
selves  could  not  pass  it  on.  A'our 
customer  had  to  pav  it  out  of  his 
own  ])ocket.  Naturally,  he  was  the 


most  vocal  an'd  rebellious  of  all  the 
consumers.  And  you  had  to  take 
the  rap.  This  means  that  you,  of 
all  those  engaged  in  the  production- 
distribution  process  are  the  most 
consumer-minded.  You,  like  the 
ultimate  consumer  look  up  the 
stream  of  goods,  not  dmvn.  This, 
whether  you  will  or  no,  allies  you 
with  the  idtimate  consumer.  It 
makes  his  interests  your  interests. 
It  means  you  must  serve  those  in¬ 
terests  of  his,  and  this,  in  turn, 
means  that  you  must  not  only  de¬ 
vise  new  ways  to  serve  him  your¬ 
self,  it  means  that,  as  his  agents, 
vou  must  also  demand  from  indus¬ 
try  in  his  name  such  changes  in 
l^ractices  and  procedures  as  will 
serve  him.  Only  thus  will  you  sur¬ 
vive. 


Effect  of  N.R.A.  Decision  on  Merchandising  Operations 


By  D,  M.  Nelson 

J  Ice-President,  Sears,  Roebuck  S' 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Former  Code 
Administration  Director  and  A.'isist- 
ant  to  Chairman  of  the  N.R.A. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  all 
talked,  I  think,  about  more  gov¬ 
ernment.  more  business  in  govern¬ 
ment,  rather  than  less  government 
in  business,  and  then  a  period  of 
time  came  along  when  we  all  got 
tired  of  running  our  businesses  and 
we  rushed  down  to  Washington  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  run  for  us.  Then,  a  little 
later  on  business  began  getting  bet¬ 
ter  and  we  thought.  “Well.  i)erhaps 
I  was  wrong  when  I  turned  that 
business  over  to  the  Government. 
Maybe  I  can  run  it”,  and  we  started 
doing  a  little  business  ourselves. 

Pretty  soon  I  believe  the  general 
philosophy  became  something  like 
this,  “Well,  the  Government  ought 
to  run  the  other  fellow's  business, 
but  let  my  business  alone”.  That  is 
what  I  saw  of  the  Recoverv  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Washington. 

I  think  perhaps  any  discussion  of 
N.R.A.  at  the  present  time  is  of 
academic  interest.  Certainly  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  not  only 
said  that  Congress  had  unlawfully 
delegated  its  powers  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  allowing  him  to  write  codes 
of  comjjetition,  hut  it  also  went  out 
of  its  way  perhaps — certainly  in  the 
viewpoint  of  many — to  determine 
the  relationship,  to  define  “inter”- 
and  “intra”-  state  commerce,  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  write  any 
code  of  fair  competition  intended 
to  df)  the  things  that  the  codes  of 


fair  competition  were  intended  to 
do  in  1933. 

However,  there  are  some  lessons 
to  l)e  learned  out  of  it  that  I  think 
all  of  us  might  well  add  to  our 
funds  of  business  knowledge. 

Eirst,  it  seems  that  each  genera¬ 
tion  of  us  must  learn  that  the  mere 
writing  of  things  into  law  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  public  is 
going  to  observe  them.  Unless  the 
j)reponderant  majority  of  the  people 
want  that  particular  law  written  it 
shouldn’t  he  written  because  it  will 
not  be  observed. 

Each  generation  of  us  perhaps 
has  to  learn  that  lesson.  Rut  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  of  the  codes 
of  fair  competition  in  business,  and 
particularly  in  the  retail  business,  is 
the  fact  that  each  group  of  people 
who  came  to  Washington  felt  that 
they  wanted  to  write  into  the  codes 
of  fair  competition  the  conduct  of 
the  other  fellow,  oft'*n  without  the 
oher  fellow’s  consent.  And  when 
that  occurred — in  mv  opinion,  view¬ 
ing  it  as  I  did  intimately  for  a  iieri- 
od  of  nine  months — it  couldn’t  j)os- 
sihly  work. 

There  are  other  lessons  that  we 
have  learned.  I  think,  from  the 
N.R.A.  Certainly  some  of  our  ex¬ 
periences  with  price  fixing  .should 
teach  us  that  there  is  no  group  of 
men  wise  enough,  much  as  we  may 
desire  it.  to  fix  prices  for  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold  all  over  the  United 
•States  by  different  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  different  localities,  to 
different  classes  of  customers. 

I  think  we  have  learned  there  can 
be  and  should  be  perhaps  in  this 
country  limits  set  for  wages  and 
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hours  in  order  that  com]>etition  may 
be  fair — tliough  I  don’t  know  how 
to  do  it,  I  don’t  know  that  we  know 
yet  how  it  should  l)e  done. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
that  is  the  work  of  the  states,  that 
it  is  not  the  work  of  the  central 
Government,  and  I  am  content.  I 
think  we  should  not  criticize  that 
particular  decision,  hut  we  should 
find  a  way  to  do  the  thing  if  we 
feel  it  is  of  importance. 

We  learned  something  from 
N.R.A.  of  the  purchasing  power 
theory,  which  I  think  brought  home 
to  all  of  us  some  facts  about  the 
ability  of  people  to  buy  our  goods. 
Certainly  unless  they  have  the 
money  to  buy,  they  can’t  buv. 

Retail  Code  Effectiveness 

The  Retail  Code  perhaps  was  the 
very  best  code  of  fair  competition 
that  was  written.  It  was  recognized 
as  such  by  all  who  observed  its 
effects  its  workings;  and,  as  I  anal¬ 
yze  it,  one  of  the  reasons  w’hy  the 
Retail  Code  was  jiarticularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  those  spots  where  it  was 
effective — and  they  were  numerous 
— was  that  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves  got  together  and  among  them¬ 
selves  tried  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.  There  were  very  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  retail  trade  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  even  go 
out  of  their  community  in  order  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  com- 
I’tetition  which  troubled  them. 

Now  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
N.R.A.  as  I  viewed  it,  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  too  broad  delegation 
of  |x)wer  or,  if  you  want  to  put 
it  in  a  less  jx)litical  sense — and  I 
mean  in  a  less  political  sense — a 
broadness  of  purpose. 

To  some — and  fortunately  they 
were  few — it  meant  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  regimentation  of  industry. 
Certainly  that  was  possible  under 
the  law  as  it  was  written.  To  others 
it  meant  a  complete  suspension  of 
the  .\nti-Trust  l.aws  and  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  to  go  ahead  and  do 
certain  things  which  industry  had 
always  wanted  to  do.  To  still  others 
it  meant  perhaps  the  fixing  of 
metropolitan  wage  standards  on 
small  town  industry.  But  I  believe 
the  net  of  the  whole  thing  was  good, 
good  Ijecause  we  got  out  of  it  what 
we  put  into  it.  .And  in  those  retail 
communities  where  the  N.R.A. 
meant  the  getting  together  of  com¬ 
petitors  who  had  never  spoken  to 
each  other  perhaps,  which  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  true  in  many  metro]X)li- 
tan  centers,  getting  together  and 


discussing  around  the  table  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  unfair  comjietition 
became  a  practice  that  we  are  not 
going  to  forget  soon. 

Now,  just  as  retailers — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in 
this,  being  retailers — lK)re  the  brunt 
of  the  N.R..\.  legislation  during  the 
two  vears  it  was  effective,  just  so  1 
am  sure  that  retailers  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  its  suspension.  .And  I  am 
sure  that  retailers  generally  must 
live  up  to  the  responsibility  which 
this  thing  has  brought  about. 

Now  first,  a  wage  structure  had 
been  built  up  over  this  country 
which  prevented  sweat  shop  condi¬ 
tions.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  retail¬ 
ers  to  see  to  it  that  this  wage  struc¬ 
ture  does  not  break  down. 

The  wage  structure  set  uj)  uuder 
N.R.A.,  gentlemen,  was  low,  pit- 
fully  low.  It  was  not  a  high  wage. 
It  was  not  even  in  most  industries 
an  .American  standard  of  wage.  It 
was  a  wage  level  not  even  adequate 
to  ])rovide  the  means  for  purchasing 
the  things  which  we  had  to  sell. 

But  we  as  retailers.  I  believe,  have 
a  very  definite  res]ionsibility  to  see 
that  this  is  not  broken  down,  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  two  different  direc¬ 
tions.  and  I  am  sure  the  logic  of  it 
will  appeal  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  if  w’e  retailers 
all  over  the  country  are  the  first  to 
break  down  this  wage  structure,  if 
we  are  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  suspension  of  N.R.A.,  our  em¬ 
ployes  are  going  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  they  can  be  protected  is  to 
have  a  centralized  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Where  Centralization  Leads 

.A  centralized  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  extreme — I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  al)out  the  present  administration 
at  all,  but  a  centralized  form  of 
Government  which  is  the  ultimate  of 
course,  of  this  protecting  arm  of 
the  Government,  simtily  means  the 
abolition  of  the  profit  system.  If 
we  as  retailers  want  the  profit  sys¬ 
tem  to  persist,  this  is  our  opportu¬ 
nity  to  show  our  employes  that  we 
as  retailers  know  how  to  protect 
them,  and  that  they  do  not  have 
to  run  to  the  Government  for  that 
protection. 

But  more  important  than  all,  I 
believe,  is  this :  if  the  retailers  are 
the  first  to  break  down  this  wage 
structure  which  has  been  set  up  and 
which  was  effective  in  a  great  many 
instances,  the  public  generallv  is 
going  to  ask  that  the  savings  effect¬ 
ed  by  this  reduction  in  wage  or  in¬ 


crease  in  hours  be  passed  on  to 
them.  This  means  the  lowering  of 
prices  through  the  lowering  of 
wages,  through  the  reduction  of  the 
standard  of  living. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  as  re¬ 
tailers,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  more  than  any  other 
group  of  men  to  see  to  it  that  those 
standards  that  were  set  up  are  main¬ 
tained. 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  means  that  most  types  of  leg¬ 
islation  which  have  been  iilanued 
will  have  to  l)e  greatly  modified.  The 
Wagner  Bill  certainly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  originally  proposed 
cannot  be  made  com])ulsory  iqwn 
those  who  are  wholly  in  intrastate 
commerce.  Now,  the  Court  has  not 
defined,  nor  can  it  define,  who  is 
wholly  in  intrastate  commerce. 
.Some  retailers  are,  perhaps,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decision,  wholly  in  intra¬ 
state  commerce.  To  others  who  ad¬ 
vertise  to  sell  beyond  the  state 
boundaries — and  there  are  many 
newsi)apers  which  travel  beyond 
the  state  boundaries — perhaps  the 
Court  will  hold  that  they  shotild 
come  under  its  ruling.  Btit  ju.st  who 
comes  under  it  of  course  no  one 
knows  at  the  present  time. 

Code  Gains  Guarded 

.As  a  national  organization,  we 
have  tried  our  best  to  find  out,  all 
over  the  United  States,  what  jx^oule 
were  doing.  Were  they  observing 
the  structure  that  had  been  set  up 
in  wages  and  hours?  We  felt  that 
this  was  the  thing  that  we  had  to 
watch  closest.  In  most  cities  where 
we  have  retail  stores,  the  retailers 
have,  I  am  proud  to  say,  stuck 
pretty  fast  to  those  things  which 
they  believed  to  be  sound  in  the  law, 
in  the  Code,  if  you  please.  Most 
manufacturer.s — one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  whom  we  have  contacted  on  the 
telephone — have  so  far,  stuck  fast 
to  their  wage  and  hour  schedule. 

Just  what  does  that  mean  to  us  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents?  It 
means,  I  believe,  that  our  inventory 
values  are  sound  if  this  keeps  up; 
and  if  our  inventory  values  are  not 
sound,  it  means  a  falling  market,  of 
course,  and  people  always  stop  buy¬ 
ing  in  a  falling  market. 

We,  as  retailers,  must  lead  the 
way,  must  show  the  way  bv  observ¬ 
ing  not  the  artificialities  that  were 
set  up  under  codes — not  at  all,  but 
those  things  which  all  of  us  as  re¬ 
tailers  believed  in  as  sound.  Cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  us  believed  that  any 
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prohil>ition  against  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  was  unsound.  I  believe 
that  by  proper  cooperation  in  our 
coniiuuriities  we  can  still  keep  our 
wage  structure  sound.  I  lielieve  that 
c(K)iR'ration  which  was  set  up  in 
many,  many  communities,  under  the 


By  F.  H.  Van  Allen, 
y.  D.  Ttin  Allen  &  Son  Co. 
Clinton,  lotva 

and  Pres.  Interstate  Merehants 
Couneil 

Any  discussion  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  of  the  smaller 
department  stores  leads  to  many 
avenues  of  thought,  and  those  we 
will  traverse  may  seem  common¬ 
place,  but  they  are  ever  i)resent. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  present  day 
problems  of  the  smaller  stores  is 
to  maintain  fairly  complete  assort¬ 
ments,  and  through  this  means  hold 
the  business  of  its  community  at 
home.  'File  majority  of  indei)end- 
ent  retailers  try,  we  l)elieve.  to  carry 
too  many  lines,  with  the  desire,  of 
course,  of  having  everything  their 
customers  might  ask  for.  We  kno^v 
well  that  this  is  almost  impossible 
if  the  store  is  going  to  turn  its 
stock  sufficiently  fast  to  enable  it 
to  carry  new,  fashion  right  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Increasing  Turnover 

.'\ccommodation  stocks  should  be 
boiled  down  to  a  minimum.  This 
can  be  done.  We  lielieve  that  the 
most  jiertinent  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  pro|)er  price  lines.  For  ex- 
ami)le,  we  will  take  the  hosiery  de¬ 
partment.  It  has  been  proven  by  an 
analysis  of  sales  that  the  large  maj¬ 
ority  of  the  hosiery  business  is  done 
in  three  to  five  price  lines.  This 
also  applies  to  lingerie,  men’s  shirts, 
dresses,  coats,  in  fact  every  stock 
in  the  store.  With  this  information 
the  problem  boils  down  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  making  a  studv  of  his  com¬ 
munity  from  the  angle  of  catering 
to  85  to  90%  of  his  customers,  and 
adooting  those  three  to  five  price 
lines  that  his  customers  have  indi¬ 
cated  are  the  ones  they  buy  with¬ 
out  resistance.  By  this  means  he  is 
then  enabled  to  place  most  of  his 
investment  back  of  these  wanted 
price  lines,  and  in  this  way,  main¬ 
tain  fairly  complete  assortments  at 
all  times. 
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Retail  Code,  can  still  be  continued, 
and  that  we,  as  merchants,  can  talk 
with  each  other  about  the  things 
which  we  l)elieve  lead  to  sound  re¬ 
tailing,  without  the  protection  of  the 
Code  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  business. 


Increasing  turnover,  decreasing 
investment,  reducing  mark  downs, 
keeping  open  to  buy,  imjiroving 
mark  up,  lettering  net  profit — pro¬ 
duce  the  result  that  enables  the  de- 
IKirtment  to  continually  offer  its 
customers  newer  and  fresher  fash¬ 
ion  right  merchandise.  I  hojK.*  mer¬ 
chants  are  in  business  for  profit,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  there  is  nxmi  for 
doubt. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
successful  chains  offer  only  that 
merchandise  that  turns  rapidly  in 
their  .stores.  They  are  not  deterred 
from  pro]K*r  turn-over  by  any  de¬ 
sire  to  carry  slow  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
occasional  customer,  who  might  at 
some  time  or  other  want  this  type 
of  goods. 

(9f  course  we  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  inde])endent  merchant 
does  owe  a  duty  to  his  community 
in  carrying  to  a  certain  degree  more 
com])lete  stocks  than  offered  by  the 
chain  store;  but  we  believe  that  he 
carries  this  practice  too  far,  l)ecause 
we  know  from  the  exjierience  of 
several  stores  that  the  most  sta])le 
de])artments  are  cluttered  with  slow 
turning  merchandise  which  has  lost 
its  freshness  and  appeal,  and  often 
results  in  greater  mark  downs. 

I  know  you  will  be  suri)rised 
when  I  state  that  most  smaller 
stores  are  very  much  opjxised  to  the 
keeping  of  pro|>er  records  of  stocks, 
l)urchases,  and  sales.  A  great  many 
of  these  merchants  seem  to  l)e- 
grudge  the  expenditure  of  even 
nominal  sums  to  keej)  jiroper  rec¬ 
ords  for  their  guidance,  which 
brings  us  back  again  to  an  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  value  of  price  lines.  This 
is  the  most  simple  method  for  the 
smaller  store,  and  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  benefits  in  markdowns 
saved,  in  added  volume  by  reason 
of  balanced  stocks,  and  the  fresh 
new  merchandise  they  are  then  able 
to  bring  into  their  store  frequently 
— the  cost  is  negligible. 

I  believe  most  .stores  keep  some 
kind  of  records  in  their  style  depart¬ 
ments.  Why  not  extend  it  to  the 


so  called  staple  departments?  This 
word  “staple”  always  affects  the 
sjxjaker  very  l)adly  Ijecause  after  all, 
in  a  fast  moving  market  and  a  fast 
moving  world  such  as  we  are  living 
in  at  the  present  time,  very  little 
merchandise  can  lie  called  “staple”. 
We  should  at  all  times  l)e  “o|)en  to 
buy”  so  that  we  may  constantly  be 
able  to  put  something  new.  attrac¬ 
tive  and  different  before  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  must  not  wait  until  the 
local  chain  store,  or  our  neighbor, 
in  the  larger  city,  has  shown  it  first. 

Keepine  Stock  New 

Admitting  that  the  small  store  is 
handicapped  through  limited  vol¬ 
ume,  yet  after  all.  it  is  just  as  im- 
IKjrtant  for  them  to  buy  the  two 
dozen  or  five  dozen  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  new  item  as  it  is  for  the  large 
store  to  buy  the  hundred  dozen 
needed  for  the  larger  community. 
Here  further  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  advantage  of  keeping  “open  to 
buy”. 

One  great  failing  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  the  smaller  store  has  l)een 
the  lack  of  follow-through  on  the 
“winners”  or  “hot  numbers”. 

.Another  fault,  which  is  not  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  smaller  stores, 
that  many  of  us  cannot  help  but 
notice,  is  that  advertising,  in  too 
many  cases,  is  not  done  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  it  should  l)e  done,  I  .am 
not  thinking  about  the  jwreentage 
that  should  l)e  allowed  for  advertis¬ 
ing;  I  am  referring  to  the  amount 
of  thought  and  planning  that  goes 
into  this  most  imjxjrtant  phase  of 
retailing;  for  the  jjrinted  word 
whether  in  newspaiiers  or  in  direct 
mail,  is  the  voice  of  the  store  and 
should  l)e  so  carefully  planned  from 
so  many  different  angles,  that  it 
l>roduces  the  effect  you  hope  for, 
•Advertising  in  most  instances  repre¬ 
sents  the  third  largest  expenditure 
of  the  store,  yet  in  too  few  stores 
does  it  receive  the  jjercentage  of 
attention  it  ])roperly  should  receive 
in  relation  to  its  importance.  The 
Rig  Events.  Anniversary  Sales, 
Community  Days.  Capacity  Days, 
and  the  like,  receive  proper  atten¬ 
tion  and  are  really  planned.  I  do 
not  refer  to  these ;  I  am  endeavoring 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  every 
day  advertising  that  goes  on 
throughout  the  year.  In  too  many 
stores  it  is  badly  planned  or  not 
I)lanned  at  all. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any 
solutions  for  the  merchandising 
problem  of  the  smaller  stores  (a 
subject  so  broad  that  it  might  easily 
cover  the  field  of  retailing)  yet  I 
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cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
value  of  group  associations  for 
stores  whose  annual  volume  figure 
is  a  million  or  less.  Such  associa¬ 
tions.  j)rot)erly  organized  and  sound¬ 
ly  guided,  can  reduce  the  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  of  their  member 
stores  to  a  minimum  l)eyond  the 
conception  of  the  merchant  inex- 
[)erienced  in  group  work. 

Large  stores  have  acknowledged 
the  value  of  group  as.sociations — 
also  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  their  investigation  of  buy¬ 
ing  offices  and  syndicates,  conducted 
about  two  and  one  half  years  ago, 
gave  the  group  store  owned  organi¬ 
zations  the  highest  rating,  and 
rwommended  this  tyf)e  of  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  smaller  stores. 

TtKi  many  merchants  still  prefer 
to  regard  themselves  as  individual¬ 
ists,  and  usually  the  more  individ¬ 
ualistic  they  are,  the  smaller  their 
stores.  I  have  no  regard  for  the 
I^ersonal  individualism  referred  to 
above,  but  I  do  have  a  high  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  type  of  store 
imlividualism  which  is  continuously 
knitting  and  weaving  itself  into  the 
life  of  its  community  through  civic 
activities  and  dignified  publicitv  that 
welds  it  and  the  community  into 
one. 

Organization  Suggested 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion  which  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  stores  of  our  classification. 
First  permit  me  to  acknowledge  for 
the  smaller  store,  the  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  we  feel  to  the  larger  merchants, 
and  this  association,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  so  willingly  pass  on. 
during  these  conventions  and 
throughout  the  year,  much  of  which 
represents  the  result  of  extensive 
research. 

The  spirit  of  coojieration  through¬ 
out  the  various  membership  classi¬ 
fications  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  thorough.  Yet  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  severely  criticized 
for  the  representation  it  has  given 
the  smaller  stores  during  the  ]xist 
few  years,  but  I  know  of  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Associatitin 
when  our  representatives  have  lx*en 
more  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
the  smaller  stores,  than  the  present. 
Too  much  praise  and  appreciation 
cannot  l)e  given  to  the  management, 
office,  and  committees  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  work  in  our  behalf 
at  Washington.  We  do  not  now 
know  what  we  have  ahead  of  us 
from  this  fountain,  except  we  can 
l)e  certain  that  any  revisions  of 
N.R.A.  made  by  our  present  gov¬ 


ernment,  will  l)e  prepared  and  con¬ 
stituted  to  withstand  the  test  of  any 
an<l  all  courts. 

The  lesson  we  .should  take  from 
the  immediate  past  api)ears  to  be 
very  clear  and  convincing,  that  we, 
the  smaller  stores,  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  provide  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  and  prepared  to  present 
our  grtmp  opinion  on  any  matters  of 
interest  to  retailers.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  our  national  association 
would  not  only  welcome  such  assist¬ 
ance  but  seek  it,  if  they  were  as¬ 
sured  that  our  opinions  were  to  be 
representative. 

In  a  national  organization  as  big 
as  X.R.r^.G.A.  where  large  and 
small  interests  mix,  and  no  matter 
how  considerate  and  honest  the 
large  retailer  is  in  wanting  to  do 
right  for  the  smaller  merchant,  or 
vice-versa,  it  just  isn’t  within  the 
lK)unds  of  human  nature  to  exiiect 
either  large  merchants  or  smaller 
merchants  to  place  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  interests  secondary  to  those  of 
others 

We  know  well  that  the  smaller 
merchant  is  very  efficient  in  “howl¬ 
ing”  and  criticizing,  after  the  deed 
is  done ;  notwithstanding  that  in 
most  instances,  he  has  failed  to  co¬ 
operate.  or  answer  the  c|uestion- 
naire.  or  assist  in  any  way  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem,  or  the  conditions 
about  which  he  is  complaining.  We 


By  Percy  Wilson 
Regional  Director. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
Chicago,  Illinois 

TO  help  you  understand  how 
much  housing  means  directly  to 
the  mercantile  business,  a  few  sta¬ 
tistics  recently  compiled  for  me  by 
various  trade  associations  might  be 
in  order.  These  figures  show  the 
average  amount  of  dollar  volume  at 
present  retail  sales  price,  for  which 
the  construction  of  each  new  room 
unit  of  housing  creates  a  demand ; 
such  as  window’  shades,  curtains 
and  drapes,  bathrinmi  mats,  car¬ 
pets.  rugs  and  other  floor  coverings, 
furniture,  electric  household  appli¬ 
ances;  such  as  radios,  clocks,  lamjis 
and  shades,  mattresses,  sheets,  pil¬ 
lows  and  jiillow  cases,  towels,  bath 
curtains,  kitchen  utensils,  wall 
pairer,  calcimine,  paint  and  varnish, 
not  including  any  installation  lalx)r 
or  building  hardware. 


must,  however,  acknowledge  that  in 
most  instances  he,  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chant.  is  handicapped  by  lack  of 
anyone  to  consult  with,  while  the 
larger  store  is  manned  with  per¬ 
sonnel  that  can  devote  time,  thought, 
and  di.scussion  to  the  solution  of 
the  various  problems  as  they  are 
presented. 

With  all  these  thoughts  in  mind; 
without  intentional  offense;  and 
with  a  desire  to  see  smaller  stores 
organized  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  ])roblems  affecting  retailing  in 
general.  I  suggest  that  we  reijiiest 
the  Hoard  of  Directors  to  consider 
the  formation  of  B,  C,  and  D  Classi¬ 
fication  memlx*rs  into  a  Bureau  or 
some  type  of  close  organization, 

( similar  to  the  plan  now  operating 
in  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Merchants 
.\ss(x:iation  ).  Where  the  group  sys¬ 
tem  is  used ;  starting  with  the  small 
group  of  10  to  15  stores ; — the  opin¬ 
ions  from  this  meeting  are  taken 
by  a  re^iresentative  to  a  larger  group 
meeting,  and  from  the  next  ?roup  to 
a  state  or  zone  meeting.  The  min¬ 
utes  of  these  meetings  would  show 
the  group  opinions  and  after  a  prob¬ 
lem  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  three 
groups,  we  should  be  assured  of  all 
]H)ints  having  been  covered.  .Xny 
organization  of  the  smaller  stores 
along  these  lines,  should  prove  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  national  association 
and  retailing  in  general. 


Bed  Rooms 

$401.73 

Living  Rooms 

384.06 

Dining  Rooms 

365.09 

Kitchens 

359.56 

Sun  or  Sleeping  porches 

201.50 

Bath  Rooms 

175.72 

From  1925  to  1929  inclusive,  the 

mercantile  business  enjoyed  a  de¬ 
mand  for  household  furnishings, 
created  by  the  construction  of  9,- 
963,015  residential  room  units, 
amounting  to  $4,000,000,000.  From 
1930  to  1934  inclusive,  this  market, 
due  to  the  drop  in  residential  con¬ 
struction,  fell  to  $744,000,000.  a  de¬ 
crease  of  the  market  for  retail 
house  furnishings  of  82%.  Based 
on  the  ratio  of  1933  and  1934  con¬ 
struction,  the  loss  of  sales  volume 
to  this  field  of  retail  trade  was 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
jx’r  year.  It  is  of  course,  quite  true 
that  this  does  not  represent  the  en¬ 
tire  market  for  household  furnish¬ 
ings  and  merchandise.  There  is  al- 
(Continucd  on  pcuje  87) 
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Air  Conditioning  of  Fitting  Rooms 

BY  SIDNEY  R.  KLEIN 


Percival  R.  Moses  ami  Sidney  R.  Klein,  Considtiny  Engineers,  NeiL’  York,  N.  Y. 


The  air-eonditioning  of  re¬ 
stricted  areas  has  generally 
heen  supposed  to  require 
their  complete  shutting  off 
from  unconditioned  areas. 
When  Mr.  Klein  reported 
that  he  had  been  successful 
in  conditioning  the  partially 
enclosed  corset  fitting  rooms 
at  Bonwit  Teller,  The  Bul¬ 
letin  requested  him  to  write 
the  story  of  his  experiment, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  of 
extreme  interest  to  store 
owners  and  managers. 


its  heat  to  the  cooler.  In  this  cycle, 
therefore,  the  movements  of  the 
conditioned  air  are  confined  almost 
completely  to  the  space  of  the  fit¬ 
ting  room  while  the  stratum  of  hot 
air  immediately  above  the  top  of 
the  partition  and  extending  to  the 
ceiling,  remains  in  that  plane  be¬ 
cause  hot  air  rises. 

The  cooling  requirement  resolves 
itself  into  the  removal  of  heat  from 
the  following  sources; 

( 1  )  Radiation  through  doors  and 
lM)undary  partitions  separat¬ 
ing  the  conditioned  area 
from  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

( 2 )  Electric  lights  over  each  fit¬ 
ting  room  mirror. 

(3)  Body  heat  and  moisture  of 
occupants. 

(4 )  Heat  and  e.\cess  humidity 
of  infiltration  air. 

The  ne.xt  step  in  the  problem  is 
to  introduce  the  air  into  the  rcx^ms 
without  producing  a  direct  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  blast  on  the  customer. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
ro<jms.  this  is  of  imjxjrtance.  It 
was  decided  to  use  a  special  type  of 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


One  of  the  semi-enrlosed  fitting  rooms  which  were  successfully 
air-conditioned,  showing  placement  of  supply  and  return  grilles. 


This  spring  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc., 
New  York,  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  providing  air 
conditioning  for  seven  corset  fitting 
rtxmis  on  the  third  floor.  E^ch 
room  is  about  feet  x  7  feet  with 
partitions  feet  high,  but  ojjen  at 
the  top;  the  ceiling  above  being  13 
feet  high.  The  partitions  are  of 
wood  and  each  rtxim  has  a  single 
glass  door. 

It  apiH*ared  at  first  that  in  order 
to  secure  satisfactory  conditioning 
the  C(jmplete  enclosure  of  these 
rooms  would  lx;  necessary,  segre¬ 
gating  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
flfxir  by  extending  the  partitions  up 
to  tile  ceiling.  This  would  destroy 
the  o|x'n  ajqiearance  of  the  floor, 
and  make  it  so  unsightly  that  such 
an  arrangement  could  not  lx;  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  conditioning  of  corset  fitting 
riMiins  is  jiarticularly  desirable,  to 
avoid  discomfort  to  the  customer 
and  jxissible  damage  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  psychological  effect 


and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  pleasant  and  comfortable 
artificially  iinxluced  weather  condi¬ 
tions  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
consummation  of  a  pleasant  trans¬ 
action. 

A  study  of  the  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  involved  disclosed  that  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  system  could  be  worked 
out  without  destroying  the  present 
appearance  of  the  floor  and  without 
extending  ujiward  any  of  the  par¬ 
titions.  It  was  a  case  of  cooling 
a  particular  section  of  a  floor  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  more  isolation 
than  existed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  alxjve  the  partitions  and 
directly  overhead  were  500  watt 
electric  bulbs  for  the  general  illu- 
minatMxi  of  the  flfxjr. 

Use  is  made  of  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  i)rinciple  that  hot  air  rises 
and  cold  air  falls.  Cooled  air  in- 
trixluced  into  the  rooms  at  a  level 
near  the  top  immediately  starts  to 
fall  and  in  the  process  meets  the 
warmer  rising  air  which  gives  up 
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attKe  Januctry  15,1935  meeting  of  its  t&oard.o'f 
^irectcnrs  unanimoixely  resolved.  tKctt  special  ac- 
Unowlecig  merLt  be  conveyed,  to  o 


for  tke  valnable  services  which  Ke  renderecL  to  the 
@roup  during  his  term  of  0hairmarLship  from. 


0iray,1933  to  January,  1935 


the  importance  of  the  Store  9llat\ageirtent  @roup 
itv  the  national  affairs  of  the  .dissociation  has  been 
greatly  expanded,  and  individual  tnenvbers  of  the 
^roup  have  benefited  directly  fronv  the  constructive 
work  which  lie  spoxtsored. 

^te  t^oard  of  hectors  of  the 

66ociatipu 

joins  the  Store  91canagement:§  roup  itr  directing^ 

totlxe 

‘lUm.^tlene's  Sons  Company 

sincere  appreciation  and  gratitxide  for  its  generous 
contributioxx  of  his  services. 


ationa 


;ix  ,  vJXTPvc  Olcaxva.:jcttxi.*tvt'  vSvotxp 


9Rarux<^tixg 


aruxger^  ^tore  'JTtarux^fCtTteivt 
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Night  Loading  and  Tractor  Trailers 
in  Furniture  Delivery 

BY  F.  J.  KROEGER 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Delivery 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Nezv  York 


SOME  3  years  ago  the  president 
of  our  organization,  in  review¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  the 
purchase  of  new  cars,  raised  this 
question :  “Why  do  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  not  design  a  letter  looking  and 
more  easily  accessible  furniture 
truck?  There  has  lieen  no  radical 
improvement  in  years”.  The  com¬ 
ment  was  kept  in  mind  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Delivery  Department, 
and  after  careful  study  there  evol¬ 
ved  what  we  call  the  “house  to 
house”  furniture  tractor-trailer. 

The  automotive  engineers  realiz¬ 
ed  long  ago  that  it  was  easier  to 
pull  a  load  than  push  it,  and  that 
by  so  doing  it  was  jxjssihle  to  reduce 
the  capacity  of  a  motor  unit  and 
have  that  motor  unit  operate  at  a 
lower  cost  in  moving  exactly  the 
same  tonnage.  It  has  also  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  sound  engineering  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  lower  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  load,  the  less  wear  and 
tear  there  is  on  the  body  and  frame, 
which,  in  turn,  gives  the  load  an 
easier  ride.  Although  these  princi¬ 
ples  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
justify  our  experimenting  with  the 
tractor  trailer,  on  house  delivery,  we 
found  other  reasons,  from  a  garage 
and  ojjerating  standpoint,  which 
hastened  the  exi^eriment. 

Increased  Efficiency 
Our  furniture  fleet  had  grown  to 
a  size  where  our  garaging  would 
shortly  lie  a  problem,  because  of  lack 
of  space.  If  the  tractor  trailer  unit 
could  l)e  so  constructed  that  the 
overall  length  would  not  exceed  the 
overall  len^h  of  a  conventional  2 
to  ton  job,  with  14'  to  16'  lx)dy, 
then  we  would  be  in  a  position  where 
the  tractor  trailer  unit  would  re¬ 
quire  no  more  floor  space  than  the 
conventional  job.  But,  better  than 
that,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
store  3  trailer  bodies  on  the  same 
floor  sjiace  now  required  for  2  con¬ 
ventional  jobs.  We  could  remove 
the  power  units  to  odd  spaces  in 
the  garage,  such  as  the  Paint  Shop. 
Body  Shop,  and  Sandblast  Shop, 
where  it  might  be  impossible  to 
accommodate  more  than  one  of  the 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Mid-Year  Convention,  June  12//i. 

conventional  type.  This  would  even¬ 
tually  mean  an  increase  of  10  to 
15%  in  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
garage  space,  during  |)eak  jieriods 
of  operation. 

Employee  Safety 

.\n  additional  problem,  from  a 
personnel  standixiint,  was  the  steady 
upward  trend  of  hernia  cases,  re¬ 
sulting  from  strain.  In  analyzing 
these,  particular  cases  we  found  that 
the  removal  of  heavy  merchandise, 
such  as  sofas,  settees,  chests,  etc., 
from  the  side  or  rear  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  truck,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
this  type  of  injury.  The  lift  from 
the  truck  to  the  ground  threw  the 
full  weight  of  the  merchandise  on 
the  individual  driver,  repeatedly, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  was 
gradually  wearing  down  his  resist¬ 
ance.  The  inconvenient  height  of 
the  conventional  job  added  to  the 
jiroblem.  The  climb  from  the  street 
to  the  catwalk  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  some  20  to  30  times  a  day, 
was  also  looked  on  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  item  to  driver  fatigue  and  strain 
on  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  low¬ 
er  construction,  which  could  be  ac- 
complisbed  by  a  drop  frame  trail¬ 
er,  w’ould  help  greatly  in  reducing 
physical  hazard  and  lessen  fatigue, 
which  we  all  know  would  not  only 
protect  the  driver  but  probably  in¬ 
crease  bis  efficiency  to  the  ptiint 
where  w’e  would  get  safer  driving, 
and  more  efficient  customer  service. 
How'ever,  it  was  most  important  in 
striving  for  these  accomplishments, 
not  only  that  we  limit  the  overall 
length  of  the  tractor  trailer  unit,  but 
that  the  cubic  content  of  the  trailer 
unit  l)e  not  less  than  that  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  job. 

At  this  point  we  called  in  one  of 
the  trailer  manufacturers  and  pre¬ 
sented  our  problem  to  him.  Our 
sj)ecifications,  briefly,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1 .  Platform  unloading  height  of  the 


trailer  must  not  be  more  than 
18  inches  from  the  ground. 

2.  Its  cubic  capacity  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  a  conventional  body. 

3.  .\ccess  should  lie  through  side 
or  rear  doors. 

4.  It  must  lie  pulled  by  a  ton 
tractor,  as  against  the  2  to  2J4 
ton  chassis  that  we  were  using 
on  standard  jobs. 

5.  The  interior  of  the  van  to  lie  five 
ply  panel  wood  with  sunken 
footman  loops  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  so  that  tie  straps  could  be 
conveniently  placed. 

6.  The  interior  lighting,  directional 
lights,  and  signal  arms,  to  be 
given  careful  consideration. 

The  Result 

The  final  product  as  turned  out 
was  quite  amazing  and  unique  in 
appearance.  The  trailer  dimensions 
were : 

1.  Height — 10'4"  from  ground  to 
roof  vs.  12'  on  old  standard  job. 

2.  Length — 15'4"  for  trailer  and 
25'4"  when  coupled  to  tractor — 
which  is  8"  less  than  convention¬ 
al  16'  job. 

3.  Width— 8' 

4.  Cubic  Capacity — 765'  which  is 
195  cu.  ft.  greater  than  our  pres¬ 
ent  14'  vehicle  and  comparable 
with  the  16'  vehicle. 

We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  ad¬ 
vertising  advantage  gained  as  the 
api)earance  appealed  to  innumerable 
customers  who  saw  the  vehicles 
while  deliveries  were  being  made. 

When  the  unit  w’as  put  into  op¬ 
eration  a  careful  comparison  was 
made  with  our  conventional  trucks 
on  identical  routes.  A  time  study 
was  taken  on  all  its  movements  and 
in  80%  of  all  comparisons  it  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  10%  to  15%  more  prac¬ 
ticable  and  efficient  in  actual  time 
saving  on  the  route,  because  of  its 
manueuverability  in  congested  areas 
and  its  adaptability  to  parking.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  of  course, 
was  the  driver’s  attitude  and  the 
time  saving  in  removing  merchan¬ 
dise  through  the  side  door,  almost 
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at  curb  level.  There  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  favorable  response  for  this 
new  unit.  A  resjMJiise  that  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  felt  when  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  is  introduced  into  an 
old  line  or  into  a  field  which  has 
been  constant  fpr  a  number  of  years. 

The  Trailer  in  Operation 

W'hen  we  started  the  trailer 
through  its  tests,  we  had  the  motor 
governed  but  soon  found  that  due 
to  the  size  of  the  ixiwer  plant  w’e 
were  losing  time  on  hilly  routes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  to  develop 
sufficient  horse  power.  Uj)on  remov¬ 
al  of  the  governor  vve  were  sxic- 
cessful  in  overcoming  the  obstacle 
of  hilly  territory. 

This  unit,  at  the  present  time,  is 
used  to  a  great  extent  for  large 
piece  lot  orders  in  local  and  sub¬ 
urban  territories,  and  is  frequently 
sent  on  trips  beyond  our  fifty  mile 
delivery  radius. 

Since  the  initial  trials  we  have 
had  the  interior  of  the  trailer  body 
specially  quilted  to  give  added  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  loaded  merchandise. 

In  our  first  trailer  we  had  only 
one  side  door  on  the  right  side.  We 
have  exixerienced  a  little  trouble 
from  this  due  to  operation  on  one 
way  streets,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  park  next  to  the  left  curb.  This 
necessitates  taking  the  merchandise 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
which  is  a  dangerous  operation. 
New  specifications  call  for  doors 
on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  I 
would  like  to  state,  at  this  point,  a 
problem  that  was  brought  to  us  by 
our  driving  group.  I  believe  we  have 
instilled  into  our  driving  group  an 
interest  for  the  safety  of  fellowmen, 
an  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the 
organization  and  the  necessity  for 
public  good  will.  In  other  words, 
we  have  made  them  accident  con¬ 
scious  and  customer  conscious. 

The  drivers  reported  to  us  that 
on  the  road  during  snowy  and  icy 
weather  there  was  a  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  unit  to  jackknife 
on  highly  crowned  roads,  on  hills, 
or  when  brought  to  a  sudden  stop. 
This  difficulty  w'as  overcome  by 
having  a  heavy  pin  installed  in  the 
fifth  wheel  of  the  tractor,  operated 
from  the  cab  by  the  driver,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  similar  to  a  hand 
brake.  When  this  lever  is  ])ulled 
Ixick  it  shoots  the  pin  up  from  the 
fifth  wheel  through  a  hole  in  the 
coupling  apparatus  of  the  trailer, 
and  makes  possible  a  rigid  job  of 
the  tractor  and  trailer  whenever  the 
two  units  are  in  a  straight  line.  The 


unit  can  then  be  brought  to  a  stop 
faster  than  the  conventional  type, 
due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  six 
jK)ints  of  road  contact  and  no  fear 
of  jack-knifing.  The  driver,  of 
course,  must  realize  that  the  pin 
must  be  released  in  order  to  take 
a  sharp  turn.  If  the  driver  does 
forget  to  release  the  jun  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  turn  the  most  serious  dam¬ 
age  that  may  be  done  is  a  lient  or 
broken  pin,  that  must  necessarily 
be  replaced.  The  addition  of  this 
fifth  wheel  locking  device  has  made 
a  much  safer  anti  more  deixendable 
tractor-trailer  ojieration. 

Briefly,  the  foregoing  facts  cover 
the  thoughts  leading  up  to  the  use 
of  tractor  trailer  on  house  to  house 
furniture  delivery.  We  have  tried 
to  outline  the  features  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  operating  problems  in¬ 
volved  from  road  experience. 

Night  Loading 

At  this  point  we  will  digress  and 
take  up  the  problem  of  night  load¬ 
ing  in  furniture  distribution. 

While  night  loading  is  practiced 
in  nearly  all  branches  of  motor 
vehicle  distribution,  its  outstanding 
use,  in  the  retail  field,  invariably 
is  the  resiflt  of  inadequate  floor 
sjxace  or  loading  platforms,  and 
the  necessity  for  early  starts  on 
suburban  routes. 

An  organization  of  our  size,  hav¬ 
ing  a  loading  platform  capacity  of 
22  vehicles  and  a  daily  production 
of  60  loads,  with  December  reach¬ 
ing  a  peak  of  120  loads  per  day,  to 
be  driver  loaded,  would  mean  that 
the  last  load  would  leave  the  de¬ 
livery  platform  at  12  noon  or  lat¬ 
er.  The  same  holds  true  for  a  plant 
equipped  to  load  only  5  vehicles  at 
one  time,  with  a  20  vehicle  day. 

The  advantage  of  utilizing  this 
operation  are  many,  of  which  I  cite 
the  following: 

1.  Experienced  night  loading 
crews,  who  specialize  in  loading  the 
varied  shaped  pieces  that  pass 
through  any  department  store  deliv¬ 
ery,  eventually  develop  a  technique 
that  enables  them  to  load  10-15% 
more  merchandise  on  a  vehicle,  than 
a  driver-helper  crew. 

2.  Night  loading  enables  all  vehi¬ 
cles  to  start  delivering  at  a  correct 
hour  of  the  morning,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  load  is  delivered 
50  miles  or  2  miles  from  the  deliv¬ 
ery  platform.  By  staggering  the 
starting  time  of  delivery  men  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  this  purjxose 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  overtime 
at  a  minimum.  This  service  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  greater  portion  of 


the  customers,  which  naturally  re¬ 
bounds  to  the  goorl  will  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

■  3.  With  a  night  loaded  vehicle, 
driver’s  and  helper’s  entire  time  is 
put  in  merchandise  delivery,  enab¬ 
ling  them  to  return  their  vehicle  to 
the  garage  before  dark,  reducing 
the  numerous  accident  hazards,  such 
as  fatigue,  rush  hour  traffic,  and 
night  driving. 

Proven  Efficiency 
Occasionally  a  dissenting  voice  is 
heard  enumerating  the  apparent  dis¬ 
advantages  of  night  loading.  How¬ 
ever,  let  me  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
that  with  an  efficient  system,  ex¬ 
perienced  emixloyes  and  strict  super¬ 
vision,  these  disadvantages  can  lie 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  those 
of  you  who  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  inade(|uate  loading  platforms 
will  find  night  loading  the  solution. 

The  system  used  in  our  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  result  of  10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Here  is  the  picture  of  its 
operation  from  the  time  a  purchase 
is  made  to  its  delivery  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  delivery  territory  is  divided 
into  45  units,  which  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  1  to  45.  There 
are  45  bins  with  corresponding  num- 
Ixers.  Each  bin  in  turn  is  divided 
into  25  locations.  A  saleswohian 
upon  completing  a  sale  sends  the 
original  and  duplicate  sale.scheck  to 
the  route  clerk,  who  immediately 
marks  on  l)Oth  copies,  in  large  fig¬ 
ures,  the  correct  route  number,  with 
a  black  crayon.  The  check  is  then 
forwarded  to  a  clerical  who  deter¬ 
mines  the  numlxer  of  delivery  pieces, 
marks  this  information  under  the 
route  number,  with  a  blue  crayon, 
and  writes  a  sub-tag  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  piece,  copying  the  route  num¬ 
ber  from  the  original  salescheck. 
For  instance,  a  10  jfiece  dining  room 
suite  would  consist  of  1  salescheck 
and  9  sub-tags,  all  showing : 
Salescheck  number 
Customer’s  name  and  address 
Promised  delivery  date 
Route  number 
Number  of  delivered  pieces 

The  check  now  starts  its  journey 
through  the  merchandise  control 
and  salescheck  control,  to  the  stock 
reserve,  where  the  check  is  filed 
until  1  day  before  the  promised  de¬ 
livery  date.  The  day  before  deliv¬ 
ery  a  stockman  fills  the  check,  at¬ 
taching  the  two  copies  of  the  sales¬ 
check  to  one  piece  and  a  sub-tag 
to  every  other  individual  piece  and 
forwards  them  to  the  cabinet  mak¬ 
ers,  finishers,  inspectors,  packers. 
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and  then  to  the  delivery  floor.  Upon 
arrival  in  the  delivery,  a  porter, 
whose  retjuirements  are  that  he  be 
healthy,  strong,  and  able  to  read, 
places  the  merchandise  outside  the 
bin  whose  numl)er  corresjMinds  to 
route  number  on  check  or  tag. 

The  bin  clerk,  whose  require¬ 
ments  are  that  he  be  healthy,  strong 
and  able  to  read  and  write,  removes 
the  duplicate  salescheck.  which 
hereinafter  will  l)e  referred  to  as 
the  dummy,  and  places  the  merchan¬ 
dise  inside  the  bin,  noting  its  loca¬ 
tion  with  a  red  crayon  in  the  center 
of  the  dummy.  He  also  notes  the 
location  of  the  sub-tag  pieces,  until 
the  total  of  locations  corresponds 
with  the  blue  total  in  the  upper 
right  corner.  The  check  is  now  com¬ 
plete.  In  the  case  of  a  10  piece  din¬ 
ing  room  suite,  the  dummy  check 
would  read  like  this: 

1  in  T 

1  in  K 

2  in  L 

4  in  M 

2  in  O 

The  dummy  is  then  placed  in  a 
locked  box  outside  the  bin. 

Routing  Procedure 

At  8  P.M.  every  night  the  stop- 
to-stop  route  clericals  remove  all 
completed  dummies  from  the  45 
Iwxes  to  a  central  routing  room 
and  begin  to  make  up  loads.  The 
re(|uirements  of  these  clericals  are 
that  they  be  intelligent  and  have  an 
average  education. 

We  have  a  route  system  for  each 
route;  wherein  every  city  blwk  or 
series  of  blocks,  depending  upon 
the  density  of  deliveries  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  territory,  is  assigned  a  number. 
The  number  system  was  develojied 
in  19.10  as  follow’s:  .\  theoretical 
load  was  set  up  which  included 
every  block  in  a  route.  It  was  rout¬ 
ed  for  delivery.  Then  the  first  stop 
was  numbered  one,  the  second  num¬ 
ber  two,  and  so  on.  When  completed 
the  streets  were  arranged  in  an  al¬ 
phabetical  list,  with  the  number  as¬ 
signed. 

The  clerical  takes  all  the  dummies 
on  every  route  and  places  the  prop¬ 
er  stop  number  in  pencil  on  the 
left  side  of  the  dummy,  under  the 
address.  When  all  dummies  are 
completed  they  are  arranged  in  nu¬ 
merical  sequence  which  automati¬ 
cally  arranges  them  in  delivery  for- 
nr’tion.  As  each  route  is  completed 
it  is  forwarded  to  the  chief  router. 
The  requirements  for  this  position 
are,  seasoned  experience,  full 
knowledge  of  the  entire  territory, 
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ability  to  estimate  loads  by  visual¬ 
izing  the  merchandise  from  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  dummies.  It  is 
quite  an  imjxirtant  function  and 
calls  for  a  substantial  salary.  The 
chief  router  allots  the  loads  to  the 
various  loading  crews,  by  beginning 
with  his  most  extreme  delivery 
points  and  working  in  towards  the 
delivery  platform.  Loads  are  not 
confined  to  one  route,  but  are  al¬ 
ways  loaded  to  the  full  cubic  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  body.  During  the  light 
season  a  car  may  cover  three  routes, 
whereas  at  other  times  it  will  only 
have  a  portion  of  the  unit.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  one  vehicle  start 
where  another  stops  is  a  money  sav¬ 
er,  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  have 
more  than  one  vehicle  covering  the 
same  territory. 

Loading  Method 

At  10  P.M.  the  night  loaders  re- 
ix)rt  and  receive  their  load,  with 
instructions  to  load  certain  vehicles. 
The  vehicles  are  sixjtted  at  the 
loading  platform  and  returned  to 
the  garage  when  loaded  by  a  night 
shifter.  The  night  loader  signs  for 
the  dummies  given  him  and  proceeds 
to  locate  the  merchandise  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  bin  number,  which  you 
remember  was  marked  with  a  black 
crayon  and  then  to  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion.  which  is  marked  in  red.  Upon 
locating  the  merchandise  it  is  lined 
up  and  inspected  for  defects,  dam¬ 
ages,  etc.  Blankets  are  drawn  from 
the  Blanket  Room,  for  which  the 
night  loader  is  charged.  When  the 
merchandise  is  loaded  the  loader 
makes  out  a  slip  stating: 

Name  of  load 
Car  number 

Number  of  dummies  actually 
loaded 

Number  of  dummies  returned 
as  “no  room” 

Numl)er  of  quilts  used 
Number  of  pieces  on  load 
Numl)er  of  loading  lx)ards  and 
roi)es  used 

and  returns  to  the  routing  room 
where  the  dummies  are  counted  to 
make  sure  none  have  been  mislaid. 

Incidentally,  loaders  are  always 
given  more  merchandise  than  it  is 
thought  possible  to  load,  so  that  all 
vehicles  leave  the  platform  fully 
loaded.  This  excess  when  returned 
is  noxv  placed  first  in  the  following 
load.  The  dummies  of  the  complet¬ 
ed  load  are  forwarded  to  the  sheet 
writers,  whose  requirements  are  an 
average  amount  of  intelligence  and 
a  good  handwriting.  We  use  the  full 
sheet  writing  system,  showing  the 


department,  salescheck  number, 
customer’s  name,  address,  amount 
and  description  of  merchandise.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  we  show 
car  number,  name  of  load,  numljer 
of  quilts,  loading  boards,  ropes  and 
pieces.  The  load  is  now  given  a 
number  which  varies  daily  and  en¬ 
tered  on  a  dispatch  sheet. 

The  Dispatcher  reixjrting  at  5 
.\.M.,  can  immediately  dispatch  the 
early  drivers  of  the  suburban  runs 
and  have  them  clear  the  platform 
within  15  minutes.  The  driver  has 
only  to  take  a  record  of  his  stops, 
sign  the  entry  sheets,  sign  for  his 
truck,  inspect  the  tie  straps  and 
ropes,  and  l)e  on  his  way. 

Check  System 

Upon  completion  of  his  day’s 
work  the  driver  reports  to  the  “Re¬ 
turn  to  Stock  Platform”  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  signature  for  all  returns 
and  the  numlx;r  of  quilts,  ropes,  and 
loading  boards  returned.  If  any 
merchandise  or  equipment  is  dam¬ 
aged,  or  missing,  a  charge  ticket  is 
drawn,  noting  all  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  as  for  instance,  customer’s 
name,  address,  and  description  of 
merchandise  which  driver  signs, 
also  noting  the  names  of  the  night 
loading  crew.  The  original  charge 
ticket  is  traced  and  finally  disposi- 
tioned,  sometimes  against  the  driv¬ 
er’s  salary,  when  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  alone  is  resixmsible. 

The  duplicate  charge  ticket  is  sent 
to  the  record  clerical  in  the  De¬ 
livery  Superintendent’s  Office, 
where  an  extensive  individual  em¬ 
ployee’s  record  system  is  maintain¬ 
ed.  These  records  are  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  to  an  efficient  night  loading 
system  where  responsibility  is  di¬ 
vided.  Charge  tickets  are  recorded 
against  both  the  drivers  and  night 
loaders.  Other  records  are : 

Night  loaders  daily  production 

Night  loaders  wrong  merchan¬ 
dise  on  load. 

Those  are  compiled  monthly  and 
the  employees  with  i)Oor  showings 
are  interviewed  and  advised  of  their 
deficiencies  and  improvements  rec¬ 
ommended.  Continued  poor  records 
are  sufficient  basis  for  dismissal. 

Prior  to  the  Code  it  was  always 
questionable  as  to  whether  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  night  loading  could 
be  justified,  but  under  the  N.R.A. 
the  necessity  of  paying  drivers  and 
helpers  for  every  minute  worked 
left  no  doubt  that  night  loading 
80%  of  our  daily  production  was 
far  more  economical  than  driver 
loading. 
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behalf  of  the  newly  eleeted  Board  of  Directors 
whose  names  appear  above,  I,  as  Chairman, 
wish  to  assure  the  Group  that  with  its  cooperation 
we  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  further  their 
interests  during  the  coming  year. 

Of  immediate  interest  is  the  important  action  taken 
at  the  Convention  just  passed  as  indicated  in  the  two 

WHEREAS  the  Traftic  Group  had  adopted  and  passed  a 
Resolution  approving  the  principle  of  motor  truck  regulation 
and 

WHEREAS  Senate  Bill  1629  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate 
Commerce  proposes  regulation  of  private  carriers  and 

WHEREAS  such  regulation  of  private  motor  carriers  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
general  principle  as  to  necessar>'  regulation 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Traffic  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  opposes  and  communicates  its 
opposition  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  and  House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate 
Commerce. 

*  * 

WHEREAS  there  are  now  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  Senate  Rills  27  and  334  to  limit  the  car 


Resolutions  shown  below  which  were  drafted  by  the 
Transportation  Committee  and  passed  by  the  Group. 
These  Resolutions  were  telegraphed  to  Senator 
Wheeler  and  Representative  Rayburn  who  are  re¬ 
spectively  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce: 

length  of  trains,  S.59  to  establish  full  crews,  S.543  track  in¬ 
spections,  S.1518  six  hour  day,  S.1562  to  limit  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice,  which  Bills  propose  additional  regulation  of  rail  carrier 
operation  and 

WHEREAS  rail  operating  expense  under  present  regulation 
is  out  of  proportion  to  rail  carrier  revenue  and 

WHEREAS  any  additional  increase  in  operating  expenses  of 
rail  carriers  must  result  in  further  increase  in  freight  rates  and 

WHEREAS  such  freight  rates  are  now  higher  than  the  traffic 
will  bear  and  any  further  increase  would  cause  further  diver¬ 
sions  of  rail  traffic  to  competing  forms  of  transportation  with 
a  further  resultant  decrease  in  rail  carrier  revenue,  therefore 

RE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Traffic  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  vigorously  oppose  and  communi¬ 
cate  its  opposition  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
and  Interstate  Commerce. 
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Employee  Relationships  and 
Lines  of  Promotion 

BY  W.  R.  ALLEN 

Personnel  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IF  you  will  study  your  lalM)r  his¬ 
tory,  you  will  see  that  we  have 
had  7a  since  1786.  We  are  going 
to  have  more  anti  more  of  it  in  the 
next  few  years.  I,  for  one.  am  not 
a  hit  alarmed  l)ecause  7a  in  its 
essence  is  an  exceetlingly  simple  re- 
lationshii)  between  two  people  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  job.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  7a. 

That  is  the  problem  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  in  factories,  in  any 
place  where  human  l)eings  work. 
There  are  certain  tyjies  of  people 
who  are  never  going  to  be  general 
manager  or  i)resident  of  the  outfit. 
W’e  shouldn’t  maintain  that  every 
single  person  has  the  capacity  to  he 
the  top.  I  think  every  single  i)er- 
son  has  the  op]X)rtunity  to  show 
what  capacity  he  has.  I  don’t  think 
we  should  get  sentimental  in  our 
employee  relations.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  cruel  than  to  encourage 
people  to  attain  to  something  for 
which  they  have  not  the  capacity. 
That  is  where  the  tragedy  comes  in. 
Too  often  we  develop  a  sentimental 
hojie  that  cannot  l)e  hacked  up  with 
a  jKTson’s  own  capacity. 

\\’e  must  train  each  person  for 
the  best  that’s  in  him,  and  see  that 
he  is  happy  in  the  work  which  he 
is  l)est  fitted  for.  But  we  must  get 
away  from  sentiment ;  it  breeds  too 
much  trouble. 

“Handling  People” 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  trag¬ 
edy  in  department  stores  was  the 
fact  that  too  many  of  us  come  into 
responsibility  who  are  not  emotion- 
all  fitted  to  handled  other  people. 
There  is  where  the  trouble  comes 
in.  I  would  like  to  start  this  dis¬ 
cussion  with  one  sentence  and  wind 
it  up  with  the  same  sentence.  The 
subject  that  I  am  talking  alx)ut  is 
so  very  simple  that  it  is  most  pro¬ 
found,  the  most  profound  subject 
that  any  of  us  have  anything  to  do 
with.  It  is  very  easy  to  say, 
“Golden  Rule.”  It  is  very  easy  to 
“Treat  the  other  fellow  as  you 
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•  An  address  delivered  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention.  June  \2tlt. 

would  1k“  treated.”  But  in  fact,  that 
is  the  most  difficult  job. 

We  may  he  fine  technicians;  we 
may  know  our  figures ;  we  may  have 
magnificent  relations  with  our  man¬ 
agement  and  with  our  manufactur¬ 
ers  ;  and  we  may  know  the  technical 
end  of  our  job  completely.  But  if 
we  do  not  know  the  techniepte  of 
handling  human  Innings  (and  that 
must  begin  with  ourselves  and  with¬ 
in  ourselves),  we  are  going  to  do 
a  had  job.  and  this  fall  or  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  some  of 
us  are  going  to  he  smoked  out.  I 
mean  by  that,  some  of  us  are  going 
to  have  tnmhle  where  it  is  least 
sus|)ected  in  our  businesses.  Big 
shots  are  suddenly  going  to  fail  as 
leaders  iR'cause  they  have  had  the 
title ;  they  have  had  the  ix)wer ;  they 
have  had  the  authority  to  hire  and 
fire.  We  must  all  get  over  the  idea 
that  in  dealing  with  human  Ixjings 
the  old  hackneyed  philosophy  is 
still  standing,  “You  do  as  I  say  or 
get  out.”  That  is  over  forever  in 
department  stores  because  there  is 
another  force  developing,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  it  develop,  which  says 
that  the  worker  is  a  human  l)eing. 
He  isn’t  a  cog  in  the  machine  being 
run  for  a  profit.  There  is  another 
purpose  to  our  business  besides 
showing  a  profit.  If  we  can’t  show 
a  profit  through  a  technique  of 
human  relationshijis,  there  is  no 
purpose  in  our  work  or  in  our  lives. 
The  human  end  of  our  job  is  be¬ 
coming  a  very  important  factor. 

Where  Trouble  Starts 

The  sentence  that  I  like  to  say  is 
this:  Going  back  to  7a  and  any  of 
these  other  bugaboos,  outside  or¬ 
ganizations  never  make  trouble  in 
our  stores;  they  find  it.  Now,  it  is 
up  to  you  fellows,  it  is  up  to  all  of 
us  in  an  executive  capacity  to  see 
that  our  doors  are  o^ien  to  anybody 


who  wishes  to  come  into  our  organ¬ 
ization.  I,  for  one,  invite  them  in. 

I  have  invited  many  labor  ixjojde 
in.  I  like  to  be  checked  by  lalx)r 
people,  by  professional  i)eople,  even 
bv  some  of  the  few  unethical  ones. 
They  can  tell  me  where  there  is 
trouble.  I  hojx'  they  won’t  find  it, 
but  if  they  do,  it  is  not  the  workers’ 
fault.  It  is  my  fault.  It  is  your 
fault.  It  is  the  foreman’s  fault.  It 
is  the  straw  boss’s  fault.  The  fault 
lies  somewhere  lietween  the  top 
management  and  the  straw  Ixjss.  If 
there  is  a  gap  w'here  a  man  or  a 
woman  working  under  pressure 
cannot  express  himself  or  herself 
in  an  atmosphere  of  affection,  if 
you  please,  in  an  atmosphere  of  de¬ 
cent  receptivity  to  his  or  her  prob¬ 
lem,  which  may  seem  absurd  to  us, 
if  the  worker  can’t  tap  off  those 
pressures  through  an  established 
technitpie,  you  are  going  to  have 
trouble  right  under  your  nose.  and. 
if  you  aren’t  careful  in  the  non¬ 
selling  groups,  an  outside  group  is 
going  to  point  out  that  trouble  to 
you  altogether  too  late.  When  some¬ 
body  comes  to  you  and  says,  “I 
represent  your  group.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  alK)ut  it^”  that  is  no 
lime  to  get  mad.  You  should  have 
gotten  mad  two  or  three  years  lie- 
fore  that. 

Understanding  Vital 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  Troubles  start  with 
us  and  with  you.  You  folks  are 
the  valves  through  which  millions  of 
dollars  of  merchandise  come  and 
go,  and  every  item  of  merchandise 
that  comes  under  your  hands  is 
touched  by  hands  of  human  beings 
working  for  you.  Is  that  touch  of 
the  worker  in  unpacking,  in  mark¬ 
ing,  in  storing,  in  moving  it  down 
on  the  floor,  in  returning  it  to  the 
manufacturer,  without  prejudice? 
Is  that  a  trained  touch,  without 
fear?  If  it  is,  you  have  a  harmoni¬ 
ous,  efficient  group  working  for 
you.  If  it  is  the  case  of  a  person 
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who  does  a  thing  because  he  has 
been  told  to  do  it,  and  doesn’t  know 
why,  then  you  have  sabotage.  I 
mean  by  that,  you  have  a  worker 
who  doesn’t  give  a  damn.  There  is 
where  your  expenses  are. 

Your  hidden  losses  in  the  morale 
of  your  employees  can  easily  be 
translated  into  terms  of  thou.sands 
of  dollars.  Take  for  example,  you 
fellows  who  are  doing  a  bum  job 
of  listening  to  your  workers,  when 
there  is  something  on  their  chests. 
That  canker  spot  could  develop  to 
a  point  where  two  or  three  days 
before  a  great  sale  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  merchandise  moved  down  to 
the  floor.  Your  group  which  rep¬ 
resents  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  has  fallen  down  and  immedi¬ 
ately  ninety  per  cent  are  affected 
because  the  whole  store  is  stopped, 
because  the  key  valve  of  the  store 
is  stopped.  Why?  Because  you 
folks  haven’t  understood  human  be¬ 
ings. 

Emotional  Outlet  for  Workers 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  man¬ 
ner  of  criticism.  We  have  all  been 
so  close  to  the  technical  end  of  our 
jobs  that  we  haven’t  thought  to  de¬ 
sign  our  office  in  such  a  way  that 
any  employee  can  come  in  and  put 
his  feet  on  the  desk,  if  necessary, 
and  say,  “I’ve  got  a  home  problem,’’ 
“I’m  in  debt’’,  “I’m  stuck  with  a 
loan  shark’’,  “I  couldn’t  get  a  loan 
through  my  credit  union’’.  “How 
long  does  my  job  last?’’,  “I’m  not 
feeling  well,”  “I  need  glasses”, 
“The  food  in  the  employees’  lunch 
room  isn’t  so  good”,  “I  have  an 
infected  finger  from  a  pin  clip”. 

You’ve  got  to  listen  to  that;  that 
is  your  joh.  The  most  dangerous 
thing  that  any  of  us  as  executives 
have  to  handle  is  the  emotional  re¬ 
action  in  ourselves,  which  is  adoles¬ 
cent  ;  which  is  little  boy  stuff.  This 
must  l)e  our  attitude:  If  she  comes 
to  me  and  if  you  come  to  me.  and 
I  don’t  give  you  the  satisfaction 
that  you  have  to  have  in  order  to 
go  back  to  your  work  with  peace  of 
mind  and  a  full  flow  of  energy  to 
the  job  at  hand.  I’ve  got  to  set  the 
stage  so  that  you  and  you  can  go 
beyond  me.  We’ve  got  to  get  out 
of  our  emotions  the  idea  that  “She 
went  over  my  head.  Wait  till  I  get 
that  person.” 

If  they  feel  there  is  another  court 
bevond  their  boss,  that  is  the  great¬ 
est  thing  that  will  keep  us  employ¬ 
ed,  you  and  me.  That  court  is  your 
personnel  department ;  your  super¬ 
intendent  ;  your  general  manager ; 


anylxxly  whom  the  employees  choose 
to  go  to  if  they  don’t  get  through 
you  the  understanding  or  the  thing 
they  are  after.  The  measure  of  you 
men,  the  measure  of  any  executive, 
is  with  what  grace,  with  what  en¬ 
couragement,  with  what  true  cordi¬ 
ality  you  can  make  a  subordinate 
feel  free  to  go  above,  around,  and 
t)eyond  you  to  solve  a  problem. 

V'ery  often  a  worker  comes  to  a 
department  head  and  doesn’t  quite 
make  the  situation  clear.  It  may  lie 
an  emotional  question  which,  if  the 
worker  were  to  discuss  it  with  the 
immediate  executive,  would  leave  a 
tinge  of  prejudice  there.  We  all 
have  a  latent  tendency  to  carry  a 
prejudice,  and  it  is  much  better  if 
the  worker  goes  around  the  boss  to 
a  neutral  spot.  If  he  makes  a  slip 
in  conversation,  or  loses  his  temper, 
that  second  person  forgets  about  it 
because  he  doesn’t  have  to  see  the 
worker  all  day  long. 

So  establish  a  safety  valve  for 
your  own  sakes  with  your  immedi¬ 
ate  superintendent  or  with  your  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  or  with  your  train¬ 
ing  director  or  employment  man¬ 
ager.  Go  back  to  yoQr  stores,  estab¬ 
lish  your  safety  valve,  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  all  over  again.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  pressure  of  mis¬ 
understanding  develop. 

Work  Without  Meaning 

Now,  the  waste  that  is  involved 
in  a  worker  who  doesn’t  understand 
IS  a  tremendous  waste.  A  worker 
should  understand  his  relationship 
to  the  entire  store,  his  relationship 
to  the  buyer,  to  the  ready-to-wear 
division,  to  the  small  wares  division, 
to  the  downstairs  division.  He 
should  see  the  magic,  the  drama  of 
his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
because  if  he  doesn’t,  there  is  no 
meaning  to  it.  It  is  the  old  story 
that  I  have  told  liefore.  It  isn’t  a 
question  of  wages  and  hours  at  all. 
I  knew  of  a  personnel  manager  who 
went  to  a  great  steel  plant.  They 
said  they  had  a  problem  of  wages 
and  hours.  He  said,  “You  have  not. 
Give  me  any  ten  men  and  I’ll  show 
you.” 

The  ten  men  were  getting  around 
twenty  dollars  a  week.  The  jier- 
sonnel  manager  said,  “What  would 
you  like  to  get?”  They  said,  “We’d 
like  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.” 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  if  you  will  do  exactly  as  I 
say.  You  won’t  work  any  longer 
hours  either.” 

They  thought  that  was  fine.  He 
took  these  ten  men  to  a  pile  of  steel 


and  said,  “Move  this  pile  of  .steel 
from  here  to  here.” 

'  At  the  end  of  two  days  they  came 
back.  “Now  what  do  we  do?” 

“Now,”  said  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  “move  that  same  pile  from 
here  to  here.” 

After  they  had  moved  the  pile  a 
third  time,  they  came  to  him  and 
said,  “To  hell  with  that  work.  Give 
us  our  jobs  back.  There’s  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  it.” 

Create  Respect  for  Job 

It  is  your  job  to  provide  these 
people  with  a  significance,  a  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  least  operation  that  they 
are  doing.  If  you  have  a  marker 
who  wants  to  know  what  these 
queer  figures  are  on  a  package  of 
sheets,  you’ve  got  to  tell  her  about 
it.  Knock  of  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  afternoon.  Do  it  once  a  week. 
Give  them  the  whole  picture  of  the 
flow  of  merchandise  and  their  share 
in  it.  Then  you  have  people  who 
find  dignity  in  their  jobs.  Noliody 
can  find  trouble  in  a  group  of  work¬ 
ers  who  believe  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  imiwrtant,  and  they  know 
that  any  problem  they  have  can  be 
taken  up  with  the  immediate  sup¬ 
erior. 

In  other  words,  the  thing  we’ve 
got  to  eliminate  is  fear.  You’ve  got 
fears ;  so  have  the  workers.  You’ve 
been  scared  of  your  jobs.  So  have 
the  workers.  So  have  I.  It  is  a 
sickening  e.xperience,  and  it  isn’t 
necessary.  Don’t  let  your  people  he 
afraid  because  when  they  have  fear, 
they  will  gang  up  and  seek  some 
other  leader  than  yourself,  for 
which  I  do  not  blame  them. 

I  am  going  to  mention  a  book.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  of  you  know 
of  it.  I  have  bought  and  charged 
to  my  firm  many  books  on  person¬ 
nel  psychology  and  psychiatry,  five 
dollar  books  and  eight  dollar  books. 
There  is  a  little  book  that  costs 
about  two  dollars,  published  hy 
McGraw-Hill,  which  is  callefl  “The 
Technique  of  Executive  Control.” 
It  is  written  by  Professor  Shell  of 
the  Ma.ssachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  It  is  written  primarily 
for  industry,  and  you  folks  rep¬ 
resent  industry  in  more  ways  than 
one  in  a  department  store.  You 
represent  the  unthanked,  unknown, 
sweating,  unromantic  end  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  it  is  up  to  your 
vision  to  see  that  it  is  a  creative 
job,  that  it  is  a  job  without  which 
we  cannot  operate,  a  job  that  has 
romance  and  decency  and  breeding 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Current  Transportation  Problems 
Affecting  Retailers 


B\  L.  E.  Ml  NT  WYLER 

Ccncral  Traffic  Mamujcr,  M onttjomery  IVard  &  Co. 
and  Chairman  of  Traffic  Croup 


The  sul)ject  assifjned  to  me  cov¬ 
ers  a  number  of  toi)ics.  While 
I  haven't  anything  new  to  say 
to  you  regarding  transi)ortation 
])rol)lems,  it  is  entirely  i^ossihle  that 
you  folks  who  have  a  lot  more  to 
do  than  just  to  attend  to  the  traffic 
management  of  your  ors^anization 
may  have  overlooked  just  how  seri¬ 
ously  some  of  these  trans]iortation 
])rohlems  may  affect  your  business. 
The  newsiiaiiers,  various  trade 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  are 
full  of  articles  dealing  with  our 
various  transportation  problems  and 
unless  our  job  is  particularly  and 
entirely  traffic,  we  are  very  a])t  to 
fail  to  apply  them  to  our  particular 
business. 

Legislation  Problem 
( )ne  of  the  very  important  sub¬ 
jects  confronting  all  of  us  today 
is  trans]K)rtation  legislation.  That  is 
something  about  which  all  of  us 
have  ])robably  read  more  and  heard 
more  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  than  anything  else  affecting 
our  railroads,  trucks.  steamshi])s 
and  airplanes.  The  imi)ortant  thing 
in  considering  proposed  legislation 
is  that  if  it  affects  the  operating  cost 
of  our  trucks,  railroads  and  water 
lines,  then,  very  definitely,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  our  business,  since 
these  increased  operating  costs  must 
eventually  result  in  increased  trans- 
lK)rtation  rates. 

AVhen  we  pick  up  our  newspapers 
and  read  that  certain  factions  are 
very  an.xious  to  have  the  five-day 
week  and  the  six-hour  day  put  into 
effect,  seldom  do  we  attem])t  to  fig¬ 
ure  this  out  in  dollars  and  cents  and 
work  it  back  to  our  own  business. 
When  we  take  the  time  to  do  this, 
we  find  that  for  the  railroads  alone, 
such  a  plan  would  increase  their 
operating  costs  so  tremendously  as 
to  force  them  to  increase  rates  which 
already  are  higher  than  the  nation’s 
business  will  stand.  This  is  the  only 
wav  in  which  we  should  view  anv 
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•  An  addre.<!s  delivered  at  the  Mid- 
Tear  Contention,  June  \2th. 

of  the  ])roi)osed  legisl.ition  now  con¬ 
fronting  us.  Not  matter  how  effi¬ 
ciently  the  railroads  are  operated,  if 
we  force  the  costs  all  out  of  jiro- 
portion,  it  comes  out  of  our  pockets 
and  the  consumers’  jiockets.  There 
is  only  so  much  out  of  each  dollar 
earned  that  any  railroad,  or  any 
business  for  that  matter,  can  afford 
to  api)ly  to  operating  exiiense. 

Truck  Regulation 

Motor  truck  legislation  is  one  of 
the  subjects  now  before  Congress 
and  it  affects  all  of  us  very  materi¬ 
ally.  This  organization  fortunately 
is  now  on  record  as  favoring  motor 
truck  legislation ;  that  is.  the  right 
kind  of  regulation.  Of  course,  w'e 
don’t  want  destructive  legislation. 
Some  shi])pers  and  some  trucking 
companies  think  that  motor  truck 
regulation  isn’t  just  the  best  thing 
in  the  world.  At  present  they  are 
getting  something  for  nothing,  so 
they  think,  and  while  there  may  be 
something  to  that  for  the  present, 
eventually  the  user  of  this  cheap 
transportation  must  pay  a  lot  more 
unless  we  correct  the  evils  that  have 
crept  into  the  .American  transpor¬ 
tation.  Unless  we  find  some  quick 
remedy  for  stopping  this  bickering 
and  rate  fighting,  which  is  resulting 
from  lack  of  regulation,  we  will  get 
the  harmful  sort  of  regulation  that 
we  don’t  want. 

.All  forms  of  transportation  legis¬ 
lation  are  of  greater  value  to  us 
if  we  help  make  the  legislation  what 
it  should  be.  Unfortunately  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  interested 
people  violently  oppose  certain 
measures  and  op]X)se  them  to  the 
bitter  end  with  the  result  that  when 
such  legislation  finally  comes,  they 
find  that  thev  have  been  left  out  of 
it  entirelv.  ft  would  be  far  better 


if  all  of  us  would  recognize  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  legislation  and 
then  helped  to  make  it  the  proper 
kind  of  legislation  by  lending  our 
efforts  toward  that  end. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  bills 
before  Congress.  T  think  most  of 
you  are  familiar  with  them  and  T 
won’t  touch  on  any  more  f)f  them 
at  this  time.  The  imi)ortant  thing 
to  remember  is  that  anyone  who 
uses  trans])ortation  might  well  anal- 
vze  these  various  bills  because  we 
mustn’t  forget  that  if  legislation  re¬ 
sults  in  increased  cost  of  ojierating 
the  various  types  of  transportation, 
somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it — first  we  and  ultimately  the 
consumer.  We  pay  the  first  cost. 

Rail  Costs 

If  the  railroads  must  increase 
their  rates  beyond  the  present  levels 
which  many  of  us  now  think  are 
ceiling  levels,  we  really  have  some¬ 
thing  to  worry  about.  Certainly 
rail  rates  are  higher  than  they 
should  be  and  in  many  instances  far 
too  high.  The  majority  of  railroad 
officials  agree  with  this  thought — 
they,  too,  believe  that  the  present 
rates  are  too  high,  but  they  can’t 
do  a  thing  about  it.  Their  costs 
have  run  out  of  line  and  only 
through  sympathetic  understanding 
and  help  can  the  present  situation 
be  corrected.  Just  how  can  the  re¬ 
tailer  help?  Probably  no  more  than 
any  other  individual,  but  he  can  talk 
about  it  to  the  man  on  the  street 
who  eventually  is  the  man  who 
makes  it  possible  for  our  legislators 
to  pass  these  laws.  Unless  we  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  pro- 
])Osed  legislation  and  discuss  it  with 
our  fellow  voters,  nothing  will  be 
done  about  getting  our  story  across 
to  those  that  we  want  to  reach.  We 
will  presently  eet  unsatisfactorv  leg¬ 
islation,  we  will  suffer  under  it  for 
a  number  of  years  and  eventually  it 
will  be  di.scarded  as  having  been  the 
improper  thing  to  do.  In  the  mean- 
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while  it  has  just  l)een  one  of  those 
things — just  too  had — and  then  we 
start  all  over  again. 

A  very  important  transjwrtation 
subject  being  discussed  nationally 
today  is  the  so-called  free  pick-up 
and  delivery  which  a  numl)er  of 
railroads  have  adopted.  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  probably  been  discussed 
more  thaji  any  one  current  transpor¬ 
tation  subject  and  it  means  a  lot  to 
the  retailer  to  have  free  pick-up  and 
delivery  set  up  on  a  universal  basis ; 
that  is,  nationally.  .\s  it  stands  to¬ 
day,  we  have  free  jiick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  over  certain  distances,  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  and  on  certain  lines.  A 
regular  hodge-])odge.  We  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  it ;  we  can’t 
control  it  and  the  result  is  discrimi¬ 
nation — discrimination  of  one  ship¬ 
per  as  against  another. 

Pick-Up  and  Delivery 

Free  pick-up  and  delivery  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  the  so-called 
completed  service  which  shippers 
and  receivers  have  been  asking  for 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Quite 
recently  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  we  felt  was  some¬ 
what  friendly  to  the  i)ick-up  and 
delivery  system,  issued  a  decision  in 
the  case  known  as  Ex  Parte  104. 
Many  of  us  are  considerably  wor¬ 
ried  over  what  the  Commission 
meant  in  its  decision.  On  the  face 
of  it  it  kxjks  as  if  a  great  many 
receivers  and  shi])pers  by  rail  are 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of 
having  to  pay  an  additional  charge 
for  sjMJtting  cars  at  some  of  the 
larger  plants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Just  what  will  eventually  come 
out  of  this  we  do  not  know  — 
lawyers  are  not  yet  of  a  mind  as  to 
what  the  Commission  means.  The 
point  is  that  while  we  seem  to  be 
getting  somewhere  on  free  pick-up 
and  delivery  of  less  carloads,  there 
is  a  danger  of  having  our  carload 
delivery  expense  increased  through 
a  rule  that  certain  types  of  such 
deliveries  are  additional  accessorial 
services  and  should  be  paid  for  in 
addition  to  the  tariff  rate. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  We 
can  voice  an  opinion  through  our 
organizations,  through  our  various 
chambers  of  commerce  and  through 
such  other  organizations  in  which 
our  companies  may  be  represented. 
Too  often  a  trade  organization  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  too  few  subjects. 
Traffic  is  one  that  should  never  be 
disregarded  by  any  trade  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  affects  everything  we  do  in 
this  country.  Every  retailer  can. 


with  great  benefit  to  himself  and 
his  customers,  support  the  moves 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  two, 
three  and  four  years  for  universal 
pick-up  and  delivery  service.  Lack 
of  uniformity  is  creating  discrimina¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  competing  with  a 
retail  store  50  miles  away  and  both 
of  us  buy  from  the  same  source  and 
one  is  within  the  free  delivery  lim¬ 
its,  that  one  will  get  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  free,  while  the  other  has  to  ])ay 
for  it.  If  a  source  is  in  the  other 
direction,  then  the  condition  is  re¬ 
versed,  but  one  gets  free  delivery 
while  the  other  has  to  pay  for  it. 
This  is  not  right.  The  jiresent  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  mess  and  a  great  many  of 
us  think  that  the  retailers  ought  to 
interest  themselves  a  little  more  in 
this  matter. 

Classifications  and  Tariffs 

.'\nother  subject  which  affects  all 
of  us  very  materially  is  the  trans- 
jjortation  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  undergone  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  change  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  particularly  if 
the  retailer  does  a  considerable  vol¬ 
ume  of  ship])ing  as  well  as  receiv¬ 
ing.  The  majority  of  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  lot  of  “dont’s.”  When  someone 
started  in  the  transportation  busi¬ 
ness  way  back  when,  he  found  there 
were  plenty  of  peojile  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  one  doing  the  trans- 
])orting,  unless  he  said  “T  won’t  do 
this”  and  “you  mustn’t  do  that”,  so 
he  started  writing  rules.  In  other 
words,  he  started  to  say  “you  can’t 
do  this”  and  “you  can’t  do  that”. 
As  he  got  smarter  he  added  more 
“don’ts”  to  his  regulations,  his 
tariffs  and  his  classifications.  A 
great  many  of  us  found  ways  of 
circumventing  his  “don’ts”  but  be 
kept  right  up  with  us  and  built  rule 
after  rule  until  today  we  have  so 
many  rules  we  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  the  business  we  have  got. 
It  becomes  harder  and  harder  to 
transport  it  economically  by  rail. 

Here  is  an  imjxjrtant  point  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  freight  classi¬ 
fication  is  a  tariff  and  is  nothing 
but  a  mess  of  rules  to  prevent  you 
and  me  from  doing  business  in  a 
common  sense  way  because  some 
corkscrew  minded  individual  has 
found  a  way  to  cheat  the  railroads 
out  of  a  nickle  or  a  dime.  Believe 
it  or  not,  it  looks  very  much  like 
we  are  walking  into  the  same  thing 
with  motor  truck  transjwrtation. 
Here  in  Illinois  we  have  an  asso¬ 
ciation.  I  don’t  remember  the  ex¬ 


act  name,  but  I  think  it  is  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Motor  Freight  Association.  (It 
.sounds  so  much  like  the  Central 
Ffelght  .‘\ssociation  that  I  have  to 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment)  The 
l)oys  got  together  and  thought  what 
a  wonderful  thing  it  would  l)e  if 
they  could  ado]it  motor  truck  clas¬ 
sification.  It  looks  so  much  like  the 
Consolidated  Freight  Classification 
you  can  hardly  tell  them  apart. 

History  Repeats  Itself 

I  was  under  the  impression  and 
I  think  most  of  you  are,  that  a  very 
large  jxjrtion  of  the  volume  that  has 
been  transferred  from  rail  carrier 
to  motor  truck  carrier  was  due  to 
the  rail  carriers’  cumbersome  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  less  carload  ship¬ 
ments. 

Everv  one  of  us  should  use  every 
argument  at  hand  to  convince  the 
motor  truck  operator  that  his  sud¬ 
den  rise  to  importance  as  a  carrier 
was  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  established  unnecessary 
rules  and  regulations  and  jiermitted 
many  of  them  to  remain  in  exist¬ 
ence  long  after  they  had  outlived 
their  usefulness.  If  they  for  one 
moment  think  that  they  can  increase 
tlieir  revenue  fas  they  do)  by  put¬ 
ting  in  an  elaborate  set  of  ratings 
ranging  from  four  times  first  down 
to  sixth  class,  running  up  your  cost 
of  packing  to  the  point  where  it 
amounts  to  more  tlian  the  actual 
transix)rtation  charges  you  pay  the 
carriers,  (if  you  don’t  believe  it. 
check  some  of  your  shipments  and 
von  will  find  that  a  fact)  then  tell 
them  that  they  are  wrong  and  show 
them  where  they  are  wrong. 

The  trucker  today  is  mt)re  amen¬ 
able  to  reason  than  he  will  be  after 
five  years  of  regulation  and  he  will 
lie  regidated  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  Now  is  the  time  for  motor 
truck  carrier,  shipjier  and  receiver 
to  sit  down  .and  help  build  up  the 
type  of  classification  and  regulation 
that  we  want  for  our  business — not 
five  years  from  now. 

The  trucker  is  here  to  stay.  He 
serves  a  purpose  that  the  railroad 
never  could  and  never  will  serve 
on  rails.  Now  let’s  not  jeopardize 
that  wonderful  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  for  our  merchan¬ 
dise  by  letting  ourselves  fall  asleej). 
Let  us  make  a  little  study  of  tliis 
matter,  each  of  us.  It  isn’t  going 
to  be  costly.  It  isn’t  going  to  lie 
hard  to  convince  you  that  if  you 
have  four  classes  of  merchandise  to 
ship  from,  A  to  B,  it  is  going  to  cost 
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Money  Is  Not  Wealth 


BY  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

President,  IVilliam  Filene’s  Sons'  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


WE  all  know  that  money  is  not 
wealth  hut  just  a  measure  of 
wealth  and  a  medium  of  ex- 
chatifje.  The  trouble  is  that  we  all 
forget  it — 'Usually  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  mind. 

Let  some  one  projx)se  a  way,  for 
instance,  hy  which  American  busi¬ 
ness  may  lie  able  to  double  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  within  a  single  year, 
and  we  business  men  are  all  atten¬ 
tion.  Hut  let  him  go  on  to  say  that 
we  can  do  this  hy  so  eliminating 
the  wastes  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  that  we  can  cut  our  prices 
in  half,  thus  enabling  the  buying 
public  to  buy  twice  as  much  as  it 
is  buying,  and  our  attention  sags 
immediately. 

Problem  of  Volume 

“What  is  the  use  of  doubling  our 
volume”,  we  are  likely  to  ask,  “if 
we  don’t  take  in  any  more  money 
than  we  did  before?” 

I  am  not  declaring,  remember, 
that  .American  business  can  double 
its  sales  within  a  single  year.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  could  or  not.  When 
I  .see  the  huge  wastes  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  distribution — when  I 
see  things  regularly  being  sold  at 
three  or  four  or  more  times  their 
prime  cost  of  production — T  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  we  could,  if  we 
were  to  put  our  minds  on  it.  When 
I  remember,  however,  that  the  job 
would  re(|uire  a  complete  new  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  monev  is  for, 
I  lose  .some  of  my  optimism. 

Well,  what  is  the  use  of  doub¬ 
ling  the  volume  of  our  sales  if  no 
more  money  is  employed  in  the 
transaction  than  is  now  l)eing  em¬ 
ployed  to  effect  the  present  most 
unsatisfactory  turnover? 

In  the  first  place,  twice  as  great 
a  volume  of  things  would  then  have 
to  be  produced.  That  would  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  twice  as  many 
workers  would  have  to  l)e  em])loyed 
in  indtistry,  but  many  millions  who 
are  now  unemployed  would  then 
l>e  getting  wages.  Business,  then, 
would  have  millions  of  ])aying  cus¬ 
tomers  in  addition  to  those  it  has 
today,  so  the  total  volume  of  money 
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coming  in  loould  l)e  more  at  that. 

( )ur  present  customers  might  all  l)e 
getting  twice  as  much  for  their 
money  as  l)efore,  and  we  might  not 
Ik?  getting  any  additional  dollars 
from  them.  But  we  could  not  double 
our  sales  to  them  without  creating 
so  much  employment  as  to  more 
than  double  the  active  demand  for 
our  wares — assuming,  of  course, 
that  there  is  meanwhile  no  general 
reduction  in  i>ay.  And,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  would  Ik*  no 
such  reduction.  With  the  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  demand  for  labor, 
the  tendency  would  Ik  toward  high¬ 
er  wages  and — well,  that  brings  us 
head-on  to  the  most  aggravating 
problem  before  American  business 
today. 

If  we  should  double  our  sales  by 
cutting  i>rices  in  two,  we  would  not 
only  Ik  taking  in  much  more  money, 
but  we  would  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  paying  out  much  more.  Even 
without  lal)or  unionism,  that  would 
become  necessary;  for  we  could 
not,  if  we  would,  keep  wages  down 
to  their  present  levels  if  it  were  not 
for  the  millions  who  are  eager  to 
find  work.  With  unemployment  out 
of  the  way,  however,  we  may  Ik 
sure  that  the  unions  would  put  on 
the  necessary  pressure  and  we  em¬ 
ployers  would  he  immediately  com- 
|Klled  to  raise  until  it  hurt.  Not 
necessarily,  however,  until  it  hurt 
our  business — I  am  going  to  discuss 
that  in  just  a  minute^ — ^but  almost 
certainly  until  it  hurt  our  feelings 
— assuming,  of  cour.se.  that  prices 
were  kept  in  competition  and  could 
not  Ik  arbitrarily  raised. 

What  Is  Wealth? 

Just  imagine  our  predicament. 
Here  we  would  Ik,  selling  our  goods 
at  prices  as  low  as  we  could  ik»s- 
sihly  sell  them,  and  .still  ]>aying 
wages  as  high  as  we  could  possibly 
T)ay.  Before  we  jump  off  the  dock, 
however,  let  us  recollect,  once  more, 
that  money  is  not  wealth,  hut  a 
measure  of  wealth  and  a  medium  of 
exchange. 

Wealth,  at  least,  would  be  flow¬ 
ing  in  such  volume  as  it  had  never 
flowed  iKfore.  We  can  all  see  that. 


It  would  Ik  flowing  rapidly  from 
l)roducers  to  consunv;rs;  for  the 
only  way  that  we  could  establish 
such  low  prices  would  Ik  through 
the  elimination  of  everything  which 
tended  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow.  Wealth,  as  we  know,  con¬ 
sists  of  things  which  people  want, 
or  services  with  which  they  wish 
to  be  provided,  which  are  made 
available  to  those  who  want  them. 

Buying  Power  and  Wealth 

With  everybody  employetl,  then, 
and  with  prices  as  low  as  ixjssi- 
ble  and  wages  as  high  as  ])ossible, 
things  generally  would  Ik  available 
to  those  who  want  them — that  is, 
as  available  as  things  can  possibly 
Ik.  Whatever  fix  we  business  men 
might  Ik  in.  we  must  admit  that 
.America  generally  would  Ik  as  rich 
as  .America  could  Ik;  for  America 
would  Ik  ])roducing  as  much  as 
.America  could  produce  and  those 
who  wanted  these  things  would  act¬ 
ually  Ik  getting  them.  Wealth,  let 
us  remember,  consists  of  things 
that  people  want  v/hich  are  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  want  them. 

rhe  only  way  in  which  America 
can  iKcome  as  rich  as  ])ossible  is 
through  the  adjusting  of  all  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  wants  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  masses ;  and  the  only  way  that 
we  can  discover  just  what  the  mas¬ 
ses  want  is  to  let  them  tell  us  by 
their  buying.  This  means  that  they 
must  have  ami)le  buying-ixjwer,  or 
at  least  as  much  huying-ixjwer  as 
it  is  ixjssible  to  get  to  them — but 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they,  even  then,  would  make  every 
existing  business  prosjKrous. 

No  doubt  they  want  hats ;  and 
if  everyl)ody  who  wanted  a  hat 
could  buy  a  hat,  the  hat  business 
wf)uld  Ixiom  into  unprecedented  ac¬ 
tivity;  but  if  it  should  suddenly 
occur  to  the  masses  that  they  pre- 
ferre<l  to  go  bareheaded,  the  hat  in¬ 
dustry  would  languish  and,  unless 
those  interested  in  the  hat  business 
could  change  the  minds  of  the  mas¬ 
ses,  the  hat  business  could  not  re¬ 
cover. 

The  reason  that  business  must 
cater  to  the  masses,  if  it  is  to 
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achieve  a  jjreater  volume  of  sales, 
is  that  the  masses  want  so  many 
things  which  they  would  buy  if  they 
had  the  money.  Getting  more  huy- 
ing-power  into  the  hands  of  the 
rich  would  not  greatly  increase  the 
sale  of  hats,  clothes,  shoes,  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  or  even  of  radio 
sets,  electric  refrigerators  and 
motor  cars.  The  rich  have  these 
things ;  and  when  they  want  new 
ones,  as  a  rule,  they  do  buy  them ; 
hut  their  trade,  all  told,  does  not 
create  a  great  volume  of  business, 
and  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
our  increasing  our  volume,  we  can 
hope  to  get  it  only  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  masses  to  buy  what 
they  would  hiw  if  they  could. 

Buyer-Seller  Relation 

Hut  what  is  the  idea,  we  are  sure 
to  ask,  in  our  sup])lying  the  masses 
with  the  things  they  want,  if  we 
have  to  furnish  them  with  the  price 
to  pay  for  it?  I  mean  that  we  are 
sure  to  ask  that  cpiestion  n'licnci'er 
7VC  for(jet  that  money  is  not  wealth, 
but  a  measure  of  wealth  and  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

It  will  he  conceded.  I  think,  that 
business  does  not  consist  of  trad¬ 
ing  .something  for  nothing.  I  think 
we  business  men  will  agree  that  we 
cannot  do  much  business  if  we  per¬ 
sist  in  trading  that  which  is  not 
wealth  for  real  wealth.  We  claim, 
at  least,  to  he  giving  value  for  val¬ 
ue;  and  that  the  profits  we  take  are 
really  the  reward  of  service  for 
making  things  available  to  our 
customers. 

I  think  that  is  true,  by  and  large, 
hut  it  brings  up  some  interesting 
questions.  How  long,  for  instance, 
have  business  men  been  making  any 
such  claim?  Not,  surely,  in  the 
early  days  of  business,  when  busi¬ 
ness  consisted  mostly  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  customer’s  desperation 
or  his  gullibility,  and  it  was  so  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  a  business 
man  contributed  nothing  to  the 
common  good  that  business  was 
considered  a  most  ignoble  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Not  in  the  days  when  American 
pioneers  made  fortunes  in  furs,  by 
taking  them  from  the  Indian  trap¬ 
pers  in  exchange  for  worthless 
trinkets.  Not  in  the  days  of  the 
New  England  horse-trade,  when 
both  the  stinger  and  the  stung  un¬ 
derstood  perfectly  well  that  trad¬ 
ing  was  a  battle  of  wits  and  that 
losses  had  to  be  charged  to  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  in  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  of  agrarian  civ¬ 
ilization,  when  the  masses  generally 


got  their  living  by  producing  it  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  soil,  and  through 
their  own  handiwork,  and  when  the 
basic  rule  of  all  business  transac¬ 
tions  was  "Let  the  Huyer  Heware.” 
The  discovery  that  business  is  ser¬ 
vice  is  something  very  new ;  and 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  made  until 
business  men  generally  had  quite 
ahatidoned  the  jjrocess  of  trading 
things  for  things,  or  else  for  gold, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  intrinsi¬ 
cally  very  valuable. 

All  through  these  centuries,  the 
ideal  business  transaction  was  to 
trade  .something  for  something  of 
greater  value.  Otherwise,  it  was 
supj)osed,  there  would  be  no  i)oint 
in  trading.  Trade  was  a  game — 
win,  lose  or  draw.  With  the  coming 
of  the  machine  age,  however,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  agrarian 
civilization,  trade  became  the  way 
by  which  human  beings  generally 
got  their  living:  and  trading  there¬ 
fore  had  to  be  conducted  on  a  difTer- 
ent  principle. 

Interests  Identical 

The  agrarian  civilization  could 
not  have  survived  if,  after  the  crops 
were  in.  the  family  had  played  poker 
to  see  which  member  should  con¬ 
sume  those  crops.  The  agrarian 
civilization  survived  because,  within 
each  economic  unit,  jiroduction  and 
distribution  were  so  organized  as  to 
provide  for  the  survival  of  every 
member  of  the  unit.  One  family 
might  exploit  or  rob  or  even  exter¬ 
minate  another  family,  and  grow 
rich  in  the  process,  hut  no  family 
could  get  rich  by  exploiting  and 
robbing  and  exterminating  its  own 
members.  No  economic  unit  can 
become  prosperous  through  any 
such  tactics. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  to  a  very  slight  extent 
even  before  that,  a  great  economic 
change  began  to  set  in.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  factory  system,  the 
change  was  accelerated :  hut  the 
change  did  not  occur  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  year,  or  in  one  generation, 
and  the  people  of  each  generation 
could  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  was  coming  over 
them.  The  educated  learned  how 
things  had  been,  and  the  practical 
tried  ta  learn  how  things  stood  at 
the  time,  but  no  one  could  tell  how 
things  7i<ere  becoming  until,  after 
two  centuries,  the  agrarian  economy 
had  vanished  and  the  machine-age 
economy  had  arrived.  This  new 
economy  was  based  on  trade.  Even 
farmers  no  longer  produced  the 


things  they  consumed.  Everybody 
bought  the  things  that  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  existence  and  every- 
IhkIv  sold  whatever  he  could  advan¬ 
tageously  sell  in  exchange  for  them. 
The  great  majority,  however,  could 
not  sell  their  prodticts ;  for  products 
were  produced  by  great  corporate 
unhs  and  the  individual  worker  did 
not  own  these  things  after  thev  had 
been  produced.  The  great  majority, 
therefore,  lived  1»y  selling  their  1alK)r 
and  their  services  in  some  si)ecial 
line  and  buying  the  i)roducts  of  al¬ 
most  infinitely  conq)licated  business 
enterprises. 

Service  for  Prosperity 

Huyer  and  seller  were  now  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  great  unit :  and  tliat 
being  the  case,  business  had  to  he 
service  or  it  tended  to  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  Hazily,  in  the  end.  we 
business  men  sensed  this,  and  the 
discovery  made  us  feel  rather  vir¬ 
tuous.  It  took  a  world  war  and  a 
world  depression,  however,  to  bring 
the  point  home :  that  business,  to 
l)ros])er  greatly,  must  now  serve 
greatly,  and  that  the  measure  of  its 
prosperity  is  definitely  the  measure 
of  the  service  which  it  is  able  to 
give. 

Money,  as  always,  remained  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Hut  when  ex¬ 
change,  for  the  most  jiart,  consisted 
of  exchange  between  different  econ¬ 
omic  groups,  the  accumulation  of 
money  by  one  grouj)  at  the  expense 
of  other  groups  was  logical,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  rej^rehensible  the  trans¬ 
action  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
social  idealists.  The  accumulation 
of  money,  however,  by  one  section 
of  an  economic  unit,  at  the  expense 
of  another  section  of  the  same  econ¬ 
omic  unit,  must  tend  to  weaken  and 
iqiset  the  unit  and  bring  disaster 
upon  the  accumulators  as  well  as 
upon  their  victims. 

Money,  likewise,  still  remains  a 
measure  of  wealth ;  that  is,  of  values 
to  be  exchanged.  Hut  since  we  can¬ 
not  sell  more  than  our  customers 
can  buy,  and  we  cannot  now  sell 
enough  to  keep  business  active  un¬ 
less  the  masses  can  buy  as  they 
never  bought  before,  the  masses 
must  be  equipped  with  buying- 
power.  If  they  are  not  so  equipped, 
in  fact,  business  must  stagnate;  and 
if  our  money  is  not  used  for  the 
facilitation  of  this  necessary  ex¬ 
change,  it  ceases  to  be  money.  In 
that  event,  it  must  cease  even  to  lie 
a  measure  of  values  to  be  ex¬ 
changed,  for  exchange  is  necessarily 
blocked  and  even  the  mechanism  by 
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which  wealth  is  now  produced  must 
necessarily  slow  down. 

If  the  masses  must  have  buying- 
jx)wer,  if  business  is  not  to  stagnate, 
where  can  they  get  it  excepting  from 
the  economic  unit  to  which  they  be¬ 
long?  There  is  no  other  ix»ssible 
source.  That  means  that  they  must 
get  it  from  business;  and  if  they  do 
not  get  it  from  business,  business 
must  remain  inactive. 

The  question  naturallv  arises 
whether  business,  in  distributing 
this  buying-power  (chiefly  by  lower 
prices  and  higher  wages)  will  lose 
the  money  which  it  thus  distributes. 
The  answer  is  that  it  will  lo.se  the 
money  which  it  does  not  thus  dis¬ 
tribute:  for  money  is  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a  measure  of  values 
to  l»e  exchanged,  and  unless  values 
are  l)eing  jiroduced  and  exchanged, 
there  can  be  no  business  and  no 
monev  for  the  business  man. 

More  Circulation  More  Wealth 

When  we  are  all  members  of  the 
same  economic  unit,  money  to  l)e 
saved  must  be  used.  When  business 
consisted  of  bargaining  between 
different  economic  units,  each  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  of 
the  other,  the  buyer  or  the  seller 
could  bide  his  time  in  the  hope  of 
catching  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 
Cold  could  then  l)e  hoarded  without 
destroying  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  wealth  which  it  represented  was 
produced;  for  the  agrarian  farmer 
continued  to  produce  food,  and  his 
wife  continued  to  spin  and  weave, 
whether  or  not  he  had  a  market  for 
his  surplus.  In  a  civilization  in 
which  everylKjdy  lives  by  trade, 
however,  this  cannot  be.  In  such  a 
civilization,  we  can  save  money  only 
as  we  .save  time — by  using  it  in  the 
best  way  in  which  it  can  possibly 
be  used,  being  careful  always  not  to 
neglect  the  uses  which  are  most  es¬ 
sential. 

That  means  that  we  business  men 
must  raise  wages  and  lower  prices, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  business  re¬ 
covery,  whether  we  think  we  are 
able  to  do  so  or  not.  There  simply 
isn’t  any  alternative,  excepting  the 
surrender  of  the  whole  capitalist 
system.  Rut  that,  forttmately,  isn’t 
the  whole  story.  The  fact  is  that 
we  can  not  only  do  it,  but  that  we 
can  become  immeasurably  more 
prosperous  by  concentratirg  on  the 
problem  of  increasing  our  volume 
of  sales,  no  matter  if  it  does  seem 
at  first  that  we  shall  not  be  taking 
in  more  money.  For  money,  once 
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again,  is  a  measure  of  wealth.  If 
one  dollar  measures  only  a  little 
wealth,  it  is  a  small  dollar.  If  it 
measures  a  lot  of  wealth,  it  is  a 
big  dollar;  and  if  the  same  number 
of  dollars  represent  twice  as  much 
value  as  they  have  been  represent¬ 
ing,  we  have  twice  as  much  real 
money.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
same  dollar  making  two  round  trips 
from  consumer  to  producer,  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  if  it  merely 
made  the  round  trip  once. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  we 
can  raise  wages  and  lower  [irices, 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  business 
man,  all  by  himself,  can  do  so.  Few, 
if  any  business  men,  in  fact,  all  by 
themselves,  could  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
coo])erate  with  other  business  men, 
and  not  only  with  those  in  our  own 
line  but  with  those  in  everv  other 
line.  We  must  find  a  way.  m  fact, 
to  do  by  collective  enterprise,  the 
very  things  which  we  refused  to  <lo 
when,  under  the  NRA,  we  were 
given  the  ojqxirtunity ;  and  if  is  it 
necessary,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is, 
to  secure  the  cooi)eration  of  the 
(lovernment  in  order  to  get  them 
done,  we  will  secure  such  coopera¬ 
tion  even  though  we  can  not  do  it 
without  first  securing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Collective  Action  Essential 

The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  true, 
has  ruled  that  NRA  methtxls  were 
unconstitutional,  and  the  unanimity 
of  the  decision  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt.  That  decision,  however,  did 
not  change  a  single  economic  fact. 
It  is  still  true  that  business  can  not 
sell  more  than  its  customers  can 
buy ;  and  it  is  still  true  that  we  can 
not  sell  the  output  of  modern  mass 
l)r(xluction  unless  the  masses  can 
buy  it.  If  our  business  system  is  to 
continue,  then,  we  must  raise  wages 
and  lower  prices  to  a  point  which 
will  enable  the  masses  to  buy  enough 
to  keep  themselves  employed ;  and  I 
can  think  of  no  way  in  which  we 
can  do  this  excepting  under  Nation¬ 
wide  liusiness  codes  sanctioned  and 
made  enforceable  by  government. 

It  is  rather  pointless  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
individualistic  versus  collective  ac¬ 
tion.  We  business  men  have  long 
recognized  that  there  were  certain 
things  essential  to  business  success 
which  we  could  not  attend  to  in¬ 
dividually.  We  could  not  entrust 
the  public  health  to  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  not  even  to  voluntary  concerted 


action,  under  which  we  might  unan¬ 
imously  promise  to  keep  our  individ¬ 
ual  premises  sanitary.  The  public 
health  had  to  be  protected  by  a  code 
enforceable  upon  all,  else  individual 
precautions  would  be  futile.  We 
have  insisted,  similarly,  upon  a  code 
of  fire  protection,  even  upon  a  code 
governing  traffic.  Such  codes  in 
nowise  curb  our  lil)erty;  for  only  if 
we  do  collectively  the  things  that 
must  l)e  done  collectively,  can  we  do 
individually  the  things  tliat  can  best 
be  done  individually. 

Future  of  Codes 

I  was  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise  when  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  the  NRA  methods  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  For  two  years,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  begging  business 
to  cooperate  to  achieve  this  neces¬ 
sary  business  goal.  Now,  if  the  goal 
is  to  be  achieved,  we  business  men 
will  have  to  beg  the  Government  for 
cooperation;  and  when  the  NRA 
comes  back,  as  it  will,  it  will  be 
because  American  business  under¬ 
stands  the  need  for  it,  and  will  be 
ready  and  eager  to  use  it,  to  enable 
the  masses  to  buy  what  we  business 
men,  if  we  are  ever  again  to  achieve 
any  lasting  jjrosperity,  must  sell. 

This  means  that  we  shall  not  only 
cooperate  among  ourselves  and  with 
the  Government,  but  we  shall  co¬ 
operate  with  labor :  for  the  only 
thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  between  organized 
l)usiness  and  organized  labor  is  the 
fact  that  we  business  men  have  not 
yet  got  around  to  see  that  high 
wages  and  low  prices  are  a  business 
necessity. 

Organized  labor  does  not  demand 
that  we  do  the  impossible.  Organ¬ 
ized  labor  understands  as  well  as 
we  do  that  business  cannot  continue 
unless  it  is  profitable,  and  organized 
labor,  therefore,  wants  us  to  make 
jjrofits.  Organized  labor  knows, 
moreover,  that  we  could  make  wages 
higher  and  prices  lower,  if  we  were 
to  concentrate  upon  the  problem  in 
an  organized,  nation-wide  effort.  It 
only  doubts  that  we  are  trying  with 
all  our  might  to  achieve  this  most 
necessary  business  end.  We,  when 
we  get  around  to  it,  can  remove  that 
doubt;  and  when  we  do,  organized 
labor  will  be  our  great  ally. 

Finally,  we  can  cooperate  with  the 
mass  consumer.  Reducing  prices,  of 
course,  constitutes  such  cooperation, 
even  though  we  begin  at  first  with 
very  slight  reductions.  I  do  not 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Fur  Terminology  a  Serviceability  Aid 


The  Retail  Fur  Council  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  developing  serviceability  in 
the  retail  fur  field  by  publishing  the 
terminology  of  furs  on  tags  which 
are  attached  to  garments  giving  not 
only  the  name  of  the  fur,  hut  the 
wearing  qualities  that  might  be  ex- 
l^ected. 

Helps  Sale 

The  average  consumer  in  pur¬ 
chasing  an  article  of  fur  asks  many 
questions  which  salespeople  find  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  answer.  The 
purchase  of  a  fur  coat  is  a  major 
one  with  the  average  consumer  and 
she  hesitates  to  buy  until  she  gets 
what  api)ears  to  her  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  fur  she  has 
in  mind.  The  fear  of  losing  a  sale 
many  times  causes  a  salesperson  to 
remain  silent  when  in  all  fairness 
to  the  store  and  the  customer  she 
might  better  have  spoken  up  frank¬ 
ly  giving  the  required  information 
if  she  has  it  as  to  what  sort  of 
service  the  customer  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  from  certain  kinds  of 
delicate  furs,  sold  for  their  beauty 
rather  than  for  their  wearing  quali¬ 
ties. 

At  other  times  such  information 
relative  to  fur  articles,  even  though 
frankly  given  by  a  salesf)erson  ver¬ 
bally,  is  misunderstood  and  the 
customer  takes  away  with  her  the 
garment  and  the  wrong  imjjression 
as  to  the  durability  of  the  fur  arti¬ 
cle  she  purchased.  Such  cases  often 
result  in  a  return  of  the  garment 
partly  worn  by  a  resentful  custom¬ 
er  who  insists  that  the  coat  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  credit,  since  it  has  not 
worn  as  well  as  she  thinks  she  had 
been  told  she  could  expect  it  to. 

There  have  been  many  such  cases 
in  the  past;  so  many  in  fact  that 
retail  stores  today  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  see  that  full  in¬ 
formation  concerning  furs  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  customer  before  the 
sale,  leaving  nothing  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  salesperson  to  impart 
from  her  own  knowledge,  or  the 
customer  to  remember  or  misun¬ 
derstand. 

The  use  of  tags  is  a  practical 
method  of  imparting  to  the  custom¬ 
er  at  the  time  of  sale  definite  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  the  fur  sup- 


BEAVERETTE 

(rabbit) 

The  Rabbit  is  found 
in  every  country  of  the 
globe.  .Australia  how¬ 
ever  produces  most  of 
the  many  millions  used 
annually  for  furs. 

They  are  dyed  many 
shades  and  colors. 
Beaverette  is  attractive 
and  extremely  popular 
because  it  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  real  beaver. 

Because  of  its  very 
silky  quality  it  usually 
does  not  wear  well. 


FUR  CARE 

The  service  a  fur  article 
will  give  depends  mainly  up¬ 
on  the  care  it  receives.  It  is 
essential  therefore  that  great¬ 
er  care  be  exercised  as  the 
garment  gets  older. 

To  insure  reasonable  ser¬ 
vice.  we  recommend  that  ar¬ 
ticles  of  fur — 

1.  Always  lie  hung  away 
carefully. 

2.  Never  be  kept  in  a  warm 
closet. 

3.  Be  protected  by  use  of  a 
wet  sponge  in  closet. 

VERY  IMPORTANT:  All 
articles  of  fur  should  be 
placed  in  our  cold  storage  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  ar¬ 
rives.  They  should  be  cleaned 
and  repaired  at  least  once  a 
season  by  our  expert  fur¬ 
riers.  Furs  should  never  be 
dry  cleaned. 


The  two  sides  of  a  typical  fur  tag 

plied  in  such  a  way  that  there  can 
lie  no  chance  of  misunderstanding. 
The  descriptive  tags  are  attached 
not  only  to  fur  garments  but  to 
fur-trimmed  cloth  garments  as  well. 
If  the  fur  is  a  perishable  pelt,  oflfer- 
ed  mainly  for  its  lieauty  and  style, 
the  tag  conveys  this  frank  infor¬ 
mation.  Where  reasonable  wear 
may  be  expected,  the  tag  also  plain¬ 
ly  states  it.  In  the  instance  of  deli¬ 
cate,  stylish  pelts,  the  customer 
knows  that  she  must  take  good  care 
of  her  garment  if  she  expects  ser¬ 
vice.  while  in  the  case  of  a  utility 
pelt  she  knows  it  will  wear  well. 

Some  stores  have  worked  out 
their  own  terminology  but  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Retail  Fur  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  it  seemed  better 
jirocedure  to  prepare  a  standard 
tag  acceptable  to  all  stores.  There¬ 
fore.  the  Committee  each  season 
goes  over  the  wanted  furs,  giving 


special  attention  to  the  new  types 
that  are  introduced,  and  adds  such 
descriptions  to  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  a  numlier  of  years. 
The  committee  consists  of  : 

Harry  Binn,  Fur  Merchandise 
Manager,  Arnold  Constable  & 
Company. 

John  F.  Morris,  Fur  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Franklin  Simon 
&  Comjiany. 

Joel  Issacs,  Fur  Merchandise 
Manager,  .Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corjxiration. 

Max  Bachrach,  Fur  Consult¬ 
ant. 

Many  stores  for  a  numlier  of 
years  feared  to  use  the  tag,  lieliev- 
ing  that  it  would  act  as  an  obstacle 
to  sales.  However,  those  who  have 
experimented  with  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  customer  “the  whole  truth” 
report  that  quite  to  the  contrary  the 
tag  with  its  full  information  has 
often  lieen  the  means  of  making  the 
sale  rather  than  preventing  it.  and 
today  these  tags  with  their  factual 
information  are  lieing  quite  gener¬ 
ally  used  by  stores  which  handle 
fur  garments.  The  use  of  the  tag 
in  the  fur  garment  section  has  led 
to  the  use  of  similar  tags  on  fur 
trimmed  cloth  garments. 

Tells  the  Story 

The  task  of  educating  the  sales¬ 
person  to  fur  qualities  is  minimized 
as  the  tag  covers  adequately  the 
story  of  each  kind  of  fur — in  fact 
the  tag  leaves  little  for  the  sales- 
jierson  to  explain  relative  to  par¬ 
ticular  qualities  of  the  fur  involved. 
In  this  way  if  the  customer  wants 
a  utility  fur  the  process  of  selecting 
it  is  simplified.  If  she  prefers  a 
fragile  fur  she  can  ]nirchasc  it  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  its  limitations. 

The  tag,  made  of  green  stock, 
measures  approximately  lj4x2V2 
inches,  containing  on  one  side  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fur,  its  origin,  and 
a  brief  but  frank  statement  of  what 
wearing  qualities  may  lie  exiiected. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  tag 
are  jirinted  several  jiaragraphs  ad¬ 
vising  customers  as  to  the  best 
methcxls  to  insure  reasonable  ser¬ 
vice — the  things  that  the  customer 
should  do  to  protect  her  garment — 
while  a  word  is  added  relative  to 
the  cold  storage  facilities  of  the 
store. 
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^'Hudson  Seal”  Limited  to  Muskrat 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Revises  Its 
Ruling  Which  Included  Dyed  Cony 


As  a  result  of  the  presentation 
1)V  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(loods  AssiKiation  of  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  j)oint  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  words  “Hudson 
Seal"  in  connection  with  dyed  cony, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
a  hearing  on  June  17th  decided  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  words  Hudson 
Seal  to  dyed  muskrat. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (locxls  Association,  had 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ^ler- 
mitted  its  original  order  to  stand, 
the  i)ublic  would  have  been  con- 
fuse<l  as  to  what  “Hudson  Seal" 
actually  is.  For  a  i^eriod  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years  Hudson 
Seal  has  l)een  associated  solely  with 
dyed  muskrat,  and  as  there  is  a 
similarity  l)etween  the  two  furs 
when  seal  dyed,  the  ]X)ssibilities  of 
misunderstanding  as  well  as  mis¬ 
representation  would  l)e  encouraged 
if  the  two  furs  were  to  bear  similar 
names. 

Name  Well  Established 

M  the  hearing,  Irving  C.  Fox. 
counsel  for  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  the  retailer’s  point  of  view, 
emphasizing  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  retail  trade  the  use  of 
the  term  “Hudson  .Seal"  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  l)oth  dyed  muskrat  and 
cony  would  result  in  an  enormous 
loss  of  good  will  for  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  trade  name  “Hudson  Seal 
dyed  muskrat”;  would  be  mislead¬ 
ing  and  could  easily  mean  the  ex- 
l)loiting  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 
In  jrnrt  Mr.  Fox  said : 

".As  counsel  for  the  Naticmal  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Ass(x:iation.  whose 
meml)ers  are  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  fur  garments,  I  desire  to  protest 
the  implied  ])ermission  to  combine 
with  the  w'ord  ‘cony’  the  words 
‘Hudson  Seal’  even  though  the  word 
‘dye<r  is  interposed  liefore  the  word 
‘cony’. 

‘‘Heretofore  and  for  a  great 
many  years  the  fur  trade  has  identi¬ 
fied  ‘Hudson  Seal’  with  ‘dyed 
muskrat’  exclusively,  and  huge  sums 
of  money  have  been  sjient  in  an 


extensive  camjKiign  of  education  by 
means  of  newspa^KT  advertising  by 
])ractically  every  department  store 
and  specialty  shop  handling  furs 
throughout  the  United  States  in 
order  to  educate  the  retail  custom¬ 
ers  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Hud¬ 
son  .Seal  represents  an  imitation  of 
genuine  .Alaskan  Seal  in  which 
muskrat  fur  instead  of  some  cheap¬ 
er  or  inferior  fur  is  dyed  to  re¬ 
semble  seal. 

Unfairness  to  Consumer 

“The  implied  right  contained  in 
the  order  to  combine  the  words 
‘Hudson  Seal’  with  ‘cony’  not  only 
jjermits  unscrupulous  fur  skin  deal¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  to  sell  skins 
or  coats  liearing  the  name  ‘Hud¬ 
son  Seal’  to  inexperienced  buy¬ 
ers  to  whom  ‘Hudson  Seal’  has 
always  meant  the  very  finest  imita¬ 
tion  of  real  seal,  but  it  likewise  i>er- 
mits  unscrupulous  retailers  to  en¬ 
gage  in  unfair  competition  with  the 
more  scrupulous  ones  by  simply 
rei)resenting  their  lowest  priced 
‘cony’  garments  as  ‘Hudson  Seal’ 
in  attempting  to  make  a  sale.  De¬ 
spite  the  extensive  advertising  of 
‘Hudson  Seal’  as  ‘dyed  muskrat’ 
there  are  probably  a  great  many  re¬ 
tail  customers  who  would  l)elieve 
that  ‘Hudson  .Seal’  was  ‘Hudson 
Seal’  whether  it  was  ‘muskrat’  or 
‘cony’,  and  a  new  and  most  costly 
camjaign  of  education  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  ])revent  a 
com])lete  demoralization  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
‘Hudson  Seal  dyed  muskrat’,  with 
the  result  that  the  cheai^er  articles 
would  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  better  and  more  expensive 
ones. 

“It  is  quite  probable,  since  the 
very  nature  of  the  jiroceedings  on 
which  this  ruling  was  made  would 
not  attract  the  attention  of  retail¬ 
ers,  that  there  was  no  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
for  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  the  designation  of  ‘Hudson 
Seal’  represented  solely  ‘dy«d  mus¬ 
krat’  and  has  been  recognized  as 


such  and  has  resulted  in  definite  and 
important  trade  value  for  this  name 
to  th^  fur  dyer,  the  skin  dealer, 
manufacturer,  and  retailer,  as  well 
as  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

“It  is  the  sincere  opinion  of  our 
members  that  the  huge  sums  of 
money  spent  by  retailers  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  building  up  the  trade 
value  of  this  name  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  wasted  and  the  value  of  the  name 
completely  destroyed  if  the  term 
‘Hudson  Seal’,  heretofore  designa¬ 
ting  only  the  most  expensive  imita¬ 
tion  of  real  seal,  is  to  lie  further 
e.xtended  to  include  the  use  of  a  less 
expensive  and  inferior  imitation  of 
real  seal. 

Ease  of  Misrepresentation 

“Our  members  handle  and  sell 
both  ‘seal  dyed  muskrat’  and  ‘seal 
dyed  cony’.  Good  coats  are  avail¬ 
able  in  lx)th  furs  but  at  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  price  levels.  The  appearance 
and  durability  of  ‘seal  dyed  muskrat’ 
on  the  whole  is  superior  to  that 
of  ‘seal  dyed  cony’,  but  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  customer  might  easily  be  de¬ 
ceived  into  believing  that  they  were 
practically  the  same,  and  so  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  retailer  who  would  re¬ 
frain  from  explaining  to  a  custom¬ 
er  the  difference  between  ‘dyed 
muskrat’  and  ‘dyed  cony’,  lx)th  sold 
as  ‘Hudson  seal  dyed’,  would  be  at 
a  considerable  competitive  advant¬ 
age. 

“Both  muskrat  and  cony  have  a 
legitimate  jwsition  in  the  trade  and 
are  l)oth  useful  furs  for  the  con¬ 
sumers’  use.  We  do  not  lx?lieve  that 
the  I)est  intere.sts  of  the  fur  indus¬ 
try  or  of  the  consumer  would  be 
served  by  permitting  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘Hudson’  in  combination  with 
the  dyeing  of  Ixjth  these  clas.ses  of 
furs,  but  l)elieve  that  that  word 
should  l)e  used  only  in  connection 
with  ‘muskrat’  as  heretofore,  and 
that  it  should  tje  considered  a  fair 
trade  practice  to  advertise  ‘Hudson 
Seal  dyed  muskrat’  and  a  fair  trade 
practice  to  use  the  designation  ‘seal 
dyed  cony’;  but  an  unfair  trade 
jiractice  to  use  the  designation 
‘Hudson  Seal  dyed  cony’.’’ 
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given  an  opportunity  to  return  this 
country  from  the  perplexities  and 
confusions  of  “New  Deals”  and  un¬ 
tried  social  philosophies  to  the  old- 
time  American  fundamentals  under 
which  this  nation  prospered  and  be¬ 
came  great.  I  do  not  like  any  fanci¬ 
ful  “better  distribution  of  wealth” 
nostrums,  and  I  never  l)elieved  in 
endowing  the  hand  of  any  central 
governmeiital  figure  with  the  divine 
authority  to  regulate  all  our  ways. 
You  can’t  take  a  lot  of  involved 
writing  in  a  code  and  make  it  take 
the  place  of  sound  business  man¬ 
agement  and  tbe  conscience  of  men 
who  conduct  the  industrial  affairs 
of  this  country. 

For  the  past  year  or  two,  the 
braintrusters  in  Washington  have 
been  using  their  academic  gifts, 
weaving  intricate  language  about  a 
new  concept  of  man’s  relations  to 
his  fellow.  They  have  been  trying 
to  make  platitudinous  talk  about 
I)etter  distribution  of  wealth  with 
all  its  alphabetical  set-up  to  take  the 
place  of  a  simple,  direct,  under¬ 
standable  government  i^rogram. 

The  Job  to  Be  Done 

In  this  country  there  is  sufficient 
happiness  to  go  around  and  there  is 
just  as  much  wealth  and  the  things 
wealth  will  buy.  It  is  not  the  task 
of  government  technicians  and 
schoolhouse  weavers  of  fancy 
phrases  to  find  a  way  to  do  it.  It 
is  a  task  for  the  business  leaders 
and  great  industrial  executives  and 
hard-headed  men  of  affairs  not 
swayed  by  bedtime  stories.  Men 
who  see  the  whole  pictuie,  and  re¬ 
member  that  any  industrial  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  program  that  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  rights  of 
capital  as  well  as  the  rights  of  labor, 
is  doomed  to  failure.  We  ought  to 
emphasize  here  and  now,  and  al¬ 
ways,  that  anyone,  high  or  low,  who 
attempts  to  array  class  against  class 
is  not  a  good  friend  to  either.  Dr. 
Robert  Millikan,  scientist  and  Nobel 
prize  winner,  has  said,  “The  usual 
end-of-the-year  statistics  on  car 
loadings,  steel  output,  and  building 
construction  only  blind  us  to  the 
real  fundamentals  of  mankind’s  ad¬ 
vance.  Records  of  transportation 
are  important  but  not  so  important 
as  to  whether  the  men  who  last  year 
used  our  vaunted  methods  were 
more  thoughtful  and  kindly  than 


those  who  were  transjx>rted  the  year 
before.  The  number  of  miles  travel¬ 
ed  in  automobiles  is  not  as  signi¬ 
ficant  as  what  we  saw  and  felt  on 
our  way.  Just  as  human  values 
transcend  statistics,  so  we  must  use 
the  (lolden  Rule  to  measure  true 
Itrogress.”  Our  imitroved  commu¬ 
nication,  whether  liy  radio,  tele¬ 
phone,  or  trans-Atlantic  cable,  does 
not  of  itself  denote  a  higher  civili¬ 
zation.  The  main  (piestion  is;  What 
was  communicated?  What  if  we 
did  make  a  staggering  number  of 
tele])bone  calls  to  London  and 
Paris?  That  is  of  small  moment 
compared  with  whether  or  not  we 
use  the  telephone  as  an  instrument 
of  fellowshi]).  It  sp'‘ms  to  me  that 
there  is  no  jirogress  in  our  human 
relationships  if  we  growled  into  die 
mouthpiece  and  failed  to  emjiloy 
the  ’phone  for  more  intelligent, 
gracious  conversation  than  our  Eur¬ 
opean  neighbors  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  from  us  in  days  be¬ 
fore  telephones  existed. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  new  iiuild- 


mean  that  we  can  fix  prices,  for 
fixing  jirices  at  any  level  would  be 
tantamount  to  quitting  the  effort  to 
reduce  them.  And  so,  while  we  must 
keep  wages  out  of  competition,  we 
must  make  it  plain  that  American 
business  will  not  put  any  check  upon 
enterprise,  and  that  each  business 
man  is  free  to  lower  prices  as  low 
as  he  profitably  can  and  to  serve  the 
public  as  well  as  it  can  be  served. 

We  need  not  crush  the  little  man ; 
but  where  large  business  units  are 
necessary  for  the  greatest  service 
to  the  consumer,  the  intelligent  little 
man  will  cooperate  with  other  little 
men  and  become  part  of  a  larger 
and  more  efficient  business  unit,  in¬ 
stead  of  asserting  his  right  to  re¬ 
main  in  business  in  spite  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  serve. 

Amercan  business  can  recognize 
no  such  right,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  American  business  men,  little 
or  big,  want  generally  to  have  it 
recognized.  For  business  prosper¬ 
ity,  in  this  machine  age,  depends 
u]X)n  the  degree  of  service  which 
we  can  give  to  the  mass  consumer, 
and  any  one  who  stands  on  the  right 


ings  after  all  but  what  goes  on  in 
them  which  is  the  vital  standard. 
It  is  fair  to  ask,  “Are  we,  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  as  human  beings  as 
l)ig  as  our  buildings?” 

Let  us  come  back  to  our  own 
.Association.  I  doubt  if  a  trade  as¬ 
sociation  exists  in  the  country 
which  embraces  a  greater  group 
of  more  social-minded  leaders.  This 
.Association,  through  its  25  years, 
has  been  laboring  to  bring  all  of 
its  members  up  to  the  highest  con¬ 
cept  of  our  duty  to  ourselves,  our 
customers  and  our  employees.  'Phat 
was  the  dominating  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  conceived 
this  organization  and  brought  it 
into  reality  25  years  ago  and  the 
important  work  for  the  retail  craft 
it  was  destined  to  do.  These  mer¬ 
chants.  great  leaders  in  their  time, 
wrought  finer  than  they  knew.  I 
am  wondering  this  morning  if,  if 
these  men  who  are  all  gone  now 
could  look  through  the  mystery  that 
stretches  between  us  and  them,  they 
wouldn't  find  great  satisfaction  in 
seeing  that  this  Association,  which 
they  helped  to  found,  was  still 
carrying  on.  We  stand  for  a  unit¬ 
ing  of  strength,  of  all  stores,  big 
and  little,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


to  be  inefficient  in  service  must  l)e 
expected  to  step  (jut  of  the  business 
picture. 

Because  .America  is  now  one 
economic  unit,  American  business 
can  serve  itself  only  as  it  does  serve 
all  .America.  To  achieve  wealth 
now,  we  must  distribute  it.  To 
achieve  profits,  we  must  distribute 
them.  To  have  money  constantly 
coming  in,  we  must  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  going  out  to  the  spots  where 
it  is  needed  most  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  upbuilding  of  the  whole 
ecotiomic  Ijody.  For  money,  in 
-America,  is  no  longer  a  medium  of 
exchange  between  different  units 
struggling  against  each  other  for 
survival.  It  is  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  rather,  of  a  society  based 
upon  exchange.  It  is  the  carrier  of 
the  life-blood  of  a  social  order 
which  may  be  greater  and  more 
beautiful  than  was  ever  known  but 
which  cannot  live  unless  this  cur¬ 
rent  (or  shall  we  call  it  currency?) 
is  kept  in  healthy  circulation.  Our 
basic  currency  problem,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  problem  of  remembering 
that  money  is  not  wealth. 


Money  Is  Not  Wealth 

(Continued  from  page  61 1 
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F  as  hi  on  s 


THE  FASHION  WORLD 

Begins  to  Think  in  Terms  of  Furs,  Woolens  and  Cloths 


The  “bark-dipping”  note  in  a  broadtail  evening  roat. 


By  Bobbe  Donner 

ADKFINITE  ])resentation  of  the  trend  for  fall  is 
at  the  moment  an  impossibility.  With  the  Amer¬ 
ican  designers  only  just  announcing  their  open¬ 
ings  and  the  I’aris  designers  postponing  theirs  until 
August  5th,  the  market  finds  itself  facing  a  new  season 
with  a  question  on  its  lips. 

What  will  the  fall  picture  represent?  Will  it  con¬ 
tinue  the  Greek  and  Hindu  note  so  steadily  growing 
since  the  mid-summer  showings?  Or  will  the  much 
talked  about  Italian  Art  Exhibit  in  Paris,  and  the 
Russian  one  in  London,  turn  the  tide  away  from  the 
note  of  simplicity  finding  favor  at  the  moment? 

Those  who  think  they  know  are  definite  in  their 
predictions  that  the  rich  beauty  of  the  Renaissance  will 
find  favor  and  following.  Certainly  the  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  has  already  found  sponsorship  in  the  fur  market 
and  the  coat  and  suit  groups. 

The  belted  three-quarter  length  coat  of  fur  or  cloth 
richly  fur  trimmed,  flaring  to  the  knee  and  below, 
and  collared  voluminously,  expresses  the  Russian  note 
definitely.  Certain  it  is  also  that  the  fabric  field  has 
accepted  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  lovely  time- 
mellowed  tones  of  paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Ver¬ 
onese,  Botticelli  and  the  other  masters  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance. 

The  lovely  velvets  now  shown  should  inspire  de¬ 
signers  to  lavish  and  romantic  expressions.  The  new 
silks,  the  new  satins,  the  very  heavy  sheers,  all  tend 
to  adapt  themselves  to  graceful  drapery  and  the  rich 
adornment  of  fur  and  lace. 

The  S.S.  Normandie  brought  to  these  shores  many 
interesting  interpretations  of  the  influences  now  affect¬ 
ing  the  creative  minds  of  Paris.  The  fashion  review 
presented  in  the  Garden  of  the  Nations  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Guild  emphasized  the  interest  Paris  shows 
in  the  colors  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  glamorous 
beauty  of  velvets,  silks  and  feathers. 

Ostrich  feathers  are  being  spoken  of  as  definitely  a 
part  of  the  fall  picture  in  millinery,  whether  the  hat 
is  the  wide  brimmed  favorite  of  the  summer  or  the 
new  draped  versions  of  turban  and  beret  as  introduced 
by  .\gnes.  Ostrich  feathers  will  be  used  for  all  types 
and  occasions. 

Although  no  drastic  changes  are  as  yet  obvious  in 
the  general  silhouette,  the  tendency  towards  straighter, 
longer  lines  is  gaining  ground.  Where  fullness  is  in¬ 
troduced  it  usually  appears  below  the  knee  in  gracefully 
shirred  chiffons. 

Many  new  silk  textures  are  shown,  with  smooth 
surfaces,  sometimes  shot  with  metals,  registering  much 
interest.  Rough  pebbly  and  crepe  finishes  continue, 
with  taffetas  and  satins  leading  in  importance. 

Black,  always  smart,  continues  to  be  important  in 
most  collections  and  is  being  cut  up  by  the  coat  makers 
in  excess  of  all  other  colors. 

A  report  from  the  American  Woolen  Company  states 
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Fashions 


The  off  the  fare  hat,  fall  version,  and  a  velvet 
page  boy  beret  trimmed  with  ostrich  feathers. 


that  black  opened  stronger  this  season  than  it  did  a 
year  ago,  with  brown  falling  slightly  short  of  its  quota, 
though  still  second  in  importance.  Other  colors,  such 
as  navy,  green  and  wine,  follow  in  conservative  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  dress  field  that  colors 
will  most  likely  register  greater  volume  this  coming 
season. 

Furs 

HE  fur  fashions  shown  at  the  recent  Fur  Expos¬ 
ition  and  Review  showed  once  again  the  versatility 
and  ingenuity  at  work  in  this  industry  and  the  progress 
it  is  making.  Many  rich,  colorful  and  dramatic  pre¬ 


sentations  were  offered.  The  fitted  day  coat,  generally 
developed  in  caracul,  was  a  leader.  Wide  armholes, 
high  mountings  and  large  draped,  flared  or  crushed 
collars,  always  so  flattering,  received  much  approval. 

Fuller  and  shorter  swaggers  were  sponsored  in  the 
sports  group  with  voluminous  and  novel  pleated  fea¬ 
tures  emphasizing  the  tendency  to  greater  width.  Hack 
dipping  and  fox  trimmed  borders  added  distinction  to 
several  ermines  and  white  broadtail  swaggers  for 
evening  wear. 

Capes  are  shown  for  day  as  well  as  afternoon  and 
evening,  with  the  flatter  furs  developed  in  long  tailored 
versions  sporting  novel  ecarf  collars  and  fitted 
shoulders. 

Silver  fox  is  developed  in  scarfs,  capelets,  sumptuous 
rippled  collars,  muffs,  and  dramatic  capes  and  wraps. 

The  new  grey  broadtail  developed  in  belted  coats  or 
swaggers  should  register  a  real  season,  since  their  neu¬ 
tral  colors  will  blend  harmoniously  with  practically  all 
shades ;  and  will  he  equally  smart  worn  with  the  tail¬ 
ored  frock  by  day  or  with  the  luxurious  velvet  gown 
in  the  new  rich  reds,  greens  and  blues  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance. 

Muffs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  shown  by  many 
leading  houses.  Tricky  innovations  make  some  of  them 
exceedingly  practical  and  attractive.  New  hats  of  fur, 
some  in  the  Russian  manner,  others  in  turbans,  and 
still  others  repeating  the  off  the  face  note,  are  creating 
a  certain  amount  of  interest,  and  may  become  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  later  on.  Fur  trimmed  bags  and  bags 
made  of  combinations  of  fur  with  leather  or  cloth  arc 
also  being  made  by  novelty  houses. 

Silk  Guild  Review 

ACES  continue  in  interest  for  evening  wear  and  are 
delicate  and  lovely  in  some  of  the  versions  shown 
at  the  Silk  Guild  Review.  Ardanse  presented  a  black 
Chantilly  that  featured  swathings  of  black  silk  tulle 
around  the  shoulders.  This  costume  had  a  novel  touch. 


DRAPING  AN  INDIAN  SARI 


A  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  saris  and  rhadars  (a  heavier  garment  similar  to  the  sari)  are  shown  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  the  current  Loan  Exhibition  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Textiles.  This  series  of  photographs,  showing  the  cor¬ 
rect  draping  of  a  sari,  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Museum. 

No.  1:  One  end  of  the  sari  is  centered  in  front,  tucked  in  at  the  waistband  of  an  underskirt,  and  wrapped  twice  around 
the  hips. 

No.  2:  After  being  wrapped  around  twice  tbe  sari  is  brought  up  across  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  and  draped  to  the  wrist 

No.  3:  The  sari  is  pleated  at  the  shoulder  and  pulled  snugly  across  the  chest,  the  edge  is  then  drawn  carefully  over 
the  head  away  from  the  forehead. 

No.  4:  The  edge  of  the  sari  across  the  left  side  of  the  fare  is  now  pulled  forward  to  rover  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek 
and  chin.  The  free  end  of  the  sari  is  allowed  to  fall  loosely  down  over  the  right  shoulder  and  bark,  or  it  may  be  drawn  across 
the  chest. 
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Dramatic  evening  gown  of  patria  bine  heavy  rough  silk  sheer  designed  by  Heim.  The 
bodice  leaves  one  shoulder  and  the  side  of  the  waistline  bare,  while  the  split  skirt,  lined  in 
burgundy  silk,  ran  be  draped  over  the  head  or  shoulders  as  a  wrap  or  toga.  The  gown  was 
shown  in  the  French  couture  exhibit  of  fall  fashions  in  French  and  American  silks  held 
by  the  International  Silk  Guild  in  the  Gardens  of  The  Nations,  Rockefeller  Center. 


the  manikin  wearing  red  silk  sweet  peas  in  a  bracelet, 
earrings,  ring  and  corsage. 

Heim  presented  a  creation  that  can  claim  only  India 
for  its  source.  Of  Patria  blue  rough  silk  sheer,  this 
gown  features  a  double  skirt,  the  upper  one  converti¬ 
ble  at  will  into  a  graceful  toga.  The  hodice  resembles 
the  halter  blouse  of  the  beach  except  that  its  fitted  lines 
and  novel  decolletage  make  it  unusual  and  dramatic  for 
evening  wear. 

Simple  and  demure  is  a  dinner  gown  built  on  classic 
lines  by  Mainbocher.  It  is  made  of  seal  brown  silk 
crepe  and  adorned  with  a  corsage  of  silk  nasturtiums 
and  a  velvet  girdle  with  streamers  in  the  same  shade. 
The  simple  ell)ow  length  sleeve  is  being  used  by  several 
other  couturiers. 

.■\nny  Blatt  showed  a  white  silk  knit  suit  of  Shanghai 
Shag  worn  with  a  blouse  and  knit  hat  of  Bermuda 
coral.  A  charming  cocktail  ensemble  featured  tiny 
short  sleeves,  square  neck  and  tucked  bib. 

Altogether  these  models  proved  again  the  simple 
elegance  that  distinguishes  French  creations  and  their 
wearability  and  adaptability  to  .American  ideas. 

Postponement  of  French  Openings 

^HE  present  attitude  of  uncertainty  evident  in  the 
.  general  market,  the  constant  reference  to  Paris  and 
Its  deferred  showing,  which  seems  so  to  upset  .American 

creators”,  raises  a  question. 

Why  do  we  have  to  wait  for  Paris  to  decide  for  us 


the  trend  we  should  sponsor  and  promote?  If  Ameri¬ 
can  women  are  different,  and  French  clothes  need  re¬ 
adaptation  for  them,  why  cannot  our  .American  de¬ 
signers  create  the  new  things  each  season,  create  such 
clothes  as  must  be  right  and  promote  them  indej)end- 
ently  of  Paris? 

VVhat  has  become  of  the  .American  designer  who 
about  ten  years  ago  clamored  loudly  that  we  do  not 
need  Paris?  .And  how  alxjut  our  fash’on-creating 
groups  who  demand  style  registration  and  laws  against 
piracy?  Why  do  they  have  to  wait  for  Paris  to  de¬ 
termine  the  way  they  should  go? 

In  the  final  analysis,  why  must  the  fall  season  1935 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  uncertainty  because  La  Pro¬ 
tection  Artistique  des  Industries  Saisonnieres  of  Paris 
has  decided  to  jxistpone  mid-summer  openings  until 
.August  5th  to  .August  14th  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the 
scheduled  sailings  of  the  Normandie? 

The  present  picture  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  amusing. 
.Admittedly,  after  all,  there  is  no  American  talent,  and 
this  great  industry  may  suffer  serious  delays  because 
a  handful  of  French  designers  will  not  be  ready  to  meet 
the  American  schedule. 

One  must  give  the  })alm  to  these  brave  Parisians 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  whose  cre¬ 
ative  sense  is  so  keen  and  sure,  whose  most  fantastic 
vagaries  strike  a  note  of  respect  and  admiration  in  all 
who  see  them,  and  who  despite  all  others’  claim  to  the 
contrary,  lead  the  field,  with  the  American  fashion 
world  in  eager  pursuit. 
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sentations  were  offered.  The  fitted  ciay  coat,  generally 
developed  in  caracul,  was  a  leader.  Wide  armholes, 
high  mountings  and  large  draped,  flared  or  crushed 
collars,  always  so  flattering,  received  much  approval. 

Fuller  and  shorter  swaggers  were  sponsored  in  the 
sports  group  with  voluminous  and  novel  pleated  fea¬ 
tures  emphasizing  the  tendency  to  greater  width.  Hack 
dipping  and  fox  trimmed  borders  added  distinction  to 
several  ermines  and  white  broadtail  swaggers  for 
evening  wear. 

Capes  are  shown  for  day  as  well  as  afternoon  and 
evening,  with  the  flatter  furs  developed  in  long  tailored 
versions  sporting  novel  scarf  collars  and  fitted 
shoulders. 

Silver  fox  is  developed  in  scarfs,  capelets.  sumirtuous 
rippled  collars,  muffs,  and  dramatic  capes  and  wraps. 

The  new  grey  broadtail  develoj^ed  in  belted  coats  or 
swaggers  should  register  a  real  season,  since  their  neu¬ 
tral  colors  will  blend  harmoniously  with  practically  all 
shades ;  and  will  be  equally  smart  worn  with  the  tail¬ 
ored  frock  by  day  or  with  the  luxurious  velvet  gown 
in  the  new  rich  reds,  greens  and  blues  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance. 

Muffs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  shown  by  many 
leading  houses.  Tricky  innovations  make  some  of  them 
exceedingly  practical  and  attractive.  New  hats  of  fur, 
that  black  opened  stronger  this  season  than  it  did  a  some  in  the  Russian  manner,  others  in  turbans,  and 
year  ago,  with  brown  falling  slightly  short  of  its  quota,  still  others  repeating  the  off  the  face  note,  are  creating 
though  still  second  in  importance.  Other  colors,  such  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  and  may  become  an  im- 
as  navy,  green  and  wine,  follow  in  conservative  pro-  portant  feature  later  on.  Fur  trimmed  bags  and  bags 
portions.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  dress  field  that  colors  made  of  combinations  of  fur  with  leather  or  cloth  are 
will  most  likely  register  greater  volume  this  coming  also  being  made  by  novelty  houses, 
season. 

Silk  Guild  Review 

T  Laces  continue  in  interest  for  evening  wear  and  are 

delicate  and  lovely  in  some  of  the  versions  shown 
ition  and  Review  showed  once  again  the  versatility  at  the  Silk  Guild  Review.  .Xrdanse  presented  a  black 
and  ingenuity  at  work  in  this  industry  and  the  progress  chantilly  that  featured  swathings  of  black  silk  tulle 
it  is  making.  Many  rich,  colorful  and  dramatic  pre-  around  the  shoulders.  This  costume  had  a  novel  touch. 


The  off  the  face  hat,  fall  version,  and  a  velvet 
page  boy  beret  trimmed  with  ostrich  feathers. 


DRAPING  AN  INDIAN  SARI 


A  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  saris  and  chadars  (a  heavier  garment  similar  to  the  sari)  are  shown  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  the  current  Loan  Exhibition  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Textiles.  This  series  of  photographs,  showing  the  cor¬ 
rect  draping  of  a  sari,  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Museum. 

No.  1:  One  end  of  the  sari  is  centered  in  front,  tucked  in  at  the  waistband  of  an  underskirt,  and  wrapped  twice  around 
the  hips. 

No.  2:  After  being  wrapped  around  twice  the  sari  is  brought  up  across  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  and  draped  to  the  wrist. 

No.  3:  The  sari  is  pleated  at  the  shoulder  and  pulled  snugly  across  the  chest,  the  edge  is  then  drawn  carefully  over 
the  head  away  from  the  forehead. 

No.  4:  The  edge  of  the  sari  across  the  left  side  of  the  face  is  now  pulled  forward  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek 
and  chin.  The  free  end  of  the  sari  is  allowed  to  fall  loosely  down  over  the  right  shoulder  and  back,  or  it  may  be  drawn  across 
the  chest. 
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Dramatic  evening  gown  of  patria  blue  heavy  rough  silk  sheer  designed  by  Heim.  The 
bodice  leaves  one  shoulder  and  the  side  of  the  waistline  bare,  while  the  split  skirt,  lined  in 
burgundy  silk,  can  be  draped  over  the  head  or  shoulders  as  a  wrap  or  toga.  The  gown  was 
shown  in  the  French  couture  exhibit  of  fall  fashions  in  French  and  American  silks  held 
hy  the  International  Silk  Guild  in  the  Cardens  of  The  Nations,  Rockefeller  Center. 


the  manikin  wearing  red  silk  sweet  peas  in  a  bracelet, 
earrings,  ring  and  corsage. 

Heim  presented  a  creation  that  can  claim  only  India 
for  its  source.  Of  Patria  blue  rough  silk  sheer,  this 
gown  features  a  double  skirt,  the  upper  one  converti¬ 
ble  at  will  into  a  graceful  toga.  The  bodice  resembles 
the  halter  blouse  of  the  heach  except  that  its  fitted  lines 
and  novel  decolletage  make  it  unusual  and  dramatic  for 
evening  wear. 

Simple  and  demure  is  a  dinner  gown  built  on  classic 
lines  by  Mainbocher.  It  is  made  of  seal  brown  silk 
crepe  and  adorned  with  a  corsage  of  silk  nasturtiums 
and  a  velvet  girdle  with  streamers  in  the  same  shade. 
The  simple  elbow  length  sleeve  is  being  used  by  several 
other  couturiers. 

Anny  Blatt  showed  a  white  silk  knit  suit  of  Shanghai 
Shag  worn  with  a  blouse  and  knit  hat  of  Bermuda 
coral.  .\  charming  cocktail  ensemble  featured  tiny 
short  sleeves,  square  neck  and  tucked  bib. 

.Mtogether  these  models  proved  again  the  simple 
elegance  that  distinguishes  French  creations  and  their 
wearability  and  adaptability  to  American  ideas. 


Postponement  of  French  Openings 

^HE  present  attitude  of  uncertainty  evident  in  the 
•I-  general  market,  the  constant  reference  to  Paris  and 
its  deferred  showing,  which  seems  so  to  upset  American 


creators”,  raises  a  question. 

Why  do  we  have  to  wait  for  Paris  to  decide  for  us 


the  trend  we  should  sponsor  and  promote?  If  Ameri¬ 
can  women  are  different,  and  French  clothes  need  re¬ 
adaptation  for  them,  why  cannot  our  American  de¬ 
signers  create  the  new  things  each  season,  create  such 
clothes  as  must  be  right  and  promote  them  indejjend- 
ently  of  Paris? 

What  has  l)ecome  of  the  .American  designer  who 
about  ten  years  ago  clamored  loudly  that  we  do  not 
need  Paris?  And  how  about  our  fash’on-creating 
groups  who  demand  style  registration  and  laws  against 
piracy?  Why  do  they  have  to  wait  for  Paris  to  de¬ 
termine  the  way  they  should  go? 

In  the  final  analysis,  why  must  the  fall  season  1935 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  uncertainty  because  La  Pro¬ 
tection  Artistique  des  Industries  Saisonnieres  of  Paris 
has  decided  to  jjostpone  mi<l-summer  openings  until 
.August  5th  to  .August  14th  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the 
scheduled  sailings  of  the  Normandie? 

The  present  picture  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  amusing. 
.Admittedly,  after  all,  there  is  no  .American  talent,  and 
this  great  industry  may  suffer  serious  delays  because 
a  handful  of  French  designers  will  not  be  ready  to  meet 
the  .American  schedule. 

One  must  give  the  palm  to  these  brave  Parisians 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  whose  cre¬ 
ative  sense  is  so  keen  and  sure,  whose  most  fantastic 
vagaries  strike  a  note  of  respect  and  admiration  in  all 
who  see  them,  and  who  despite  all  others’  claim  to  the 
contrary,  lead  the  field,  with  the  American  fashion 
world  in  eager  pursuit. 
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Sales  Promotion 


Sales  Promotion  Sessions 

Promotional  Value  of  Tested  Merchandise 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


whether  a  blanket  is  as  heat-retain¬ 
ing  as  the  skin  of  an  Alaskan  seal, 
or  not  so  warm,  or  warmer. 

A  Number  of  Things 

What  have  we  this  morning? 

The  first  comer  is  a  marvelous 
powder,  which,  sprayed  in  solution 
upon  grate  fuel,  will  cause  the  fuel 
to  burn  hotter.  Says  who?  Says 
the  manufacturer.  The  powder  is, 
in  fact!  table  salt,  which  burns  yel¬ 
lower  but  not  hotter. 

And  here,  Madame  Consumer, 
comes  a  ladder-preventer  for  stock¬ 
ings.  It  proves  presently  to  lie  coco¬ 
nut  oil  soap. 

Here  is  another :  this  time  a  com¬ 
pound  of  washing  and  baking  soda. 
One  of  the  things  it  will  not  do  is 
prevent  runs  in  stockings. 

We  will  now  test  a  powder 
which,  we  are  assured,  will  purify 
the  air  in  stuffy  rooms,  burn  all 
odors.  It  proves  to  be  soda  and 
borax,  and  four  days  from  now  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  succeeded  only 
in  making  a  clove  of  garlic  smell  a 
lot  worse  than  nature  intended. 

Here  is  a  fluid  which  promises  to 
make  dyes  fast  and  take  out  ink 
stains,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  find,  with 
our  litmus  paper,  and  our  flasks, 
and  our  inks  and  dyes  and  swatches, 
that  it’s  only  good  old  caustic  soda 
and  borax,  and  it  won’t  take  out  ink 
nor  fix  dyes. 

Here  is  a  reducing  bath-powder, 
which  makes  a  milky  bath  Anna 
Held  would  have  envied ;  it’s  mostly 
starch,  with  borax  and  washing 
soda. 

A  girl  from  the  comparison  office 
brings  in  a  pillow  advertised  as  pure 
down.  We  rip  it  open,  and  detect 
chopped  and  stripped  feathers  of 
the  full-grown  and  practically  down¬ 
less  hen. 

“Are  these  curtains  sunfast?” 
asks  a  buyer,  offering  a  sample. 
“The  salesman  tells  me  they  are.” 
We  turn  on  our  artificial  sun  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  colors  fade  almost 
immediately. 

We  iron  an  acetate  fabric,  and 
write  safe  instructions  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  department.  We  take  a  fish-pole 
and  stick  an  antenna  into  Thirty- 
Fifth  Street  to  see  how  much  static 
a  bargain  radio  will  pick  up,  and 


whether  we  can  still  “get”  the  inter¬ 
ference  caused  by  our  telephone, 
call  bells,  elevators.  We  find  we  can. 

If  we  can,  our  customers  certainly 
will  be  able  to. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  don’t 
want  the  consumer  to  beware? 

Please  do  not,  however,  get  the 
impression  that  our  day  consists 
wholly  of  exploring  the  seamy  side 
of  human  activity.  For  by  twilight 
we  may  have  found  a  clue  to  a  new 
way  to  stitch  or  tan  a  kid  shoe  so 
as  to  put  more  wear  in  it.  Or  we 
may  have  calculated  that  a  perfectly 
sound,  safe,  satisfactory,  U.S.P. 
mono-acetic-acid  -  of  -  salicylic  -  acid 
can  be  made  to  sell  at  a  fair  profit 
for  19  cents  the  hundred  effective 
tablets,  instead  of  39  and  75  for  two 
other  brands.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  a 
rejected  claim  frequently  rises  new 
value.  And  new  value  is  what  the 
merchant  is  in  business  to  provide — 
and  nothing  else  but. 

The  Facilities  Available 

I  hope  this  brief  sketch  mav  have 
left  in  your  minds  the  thought  that 
the  systematic  and  well-controlled 
searching  for,  and  testing  and  offer¬ 
ing  of,  sound  merchandise  is  of 
valid  promotional  and  selling  value, 
even  though  its  cost  in  business-de¬ 
clined  be  high. 

If  that  is  your  impression,  you 
would  like  to  apply  the  principle 
further  to  your  own  stores.  The 
medium  sized  store  does  not  find  it 
easy  to  contemplate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fairly  costly  technical 
staff  and  equipment.  It  need  not. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  its  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  principle,  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  in  several  practical  ways. 

Such  a  merchant  may  put  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  upon  the  manufacturer 
to  show  sound  proof  of  quality; 
this  the  progressive  manufacturer  is 
more  than  willing  to  do. 

He  may  find,  within  his  communi¬ 
ty,  laboratory  facilities  in  the 
schools  ready  to  apply,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  problem  in  applied  chemistry, 
or  physics,  or  home  economics,  to 
his  merchandise,  without  undue  cost 
to  himself  or  the  laboratory.  He 
may  find  a  consumer  organization 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  “practical  test-institute”  for  his 
store. 


The  public  health  authorities  will 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suggest¬ 
ions,  if  they  be  directed  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  improved  public  health. 
The  hospitals,  the  doctors,  the 
social  agencies  and  trade  schools, 
have  far  more  affinity  of  interest 
with  his  program  for  improved  mer¬ 
chandise  than  he  or  they  are  likely 
to  realize. 

Selecting  Laboratorv 
If  the  merchant  decides  to  ally 
himself  with  a  testing  organization, 
he  will  take  care  that  its  findings 
shall  be  unprejudiced,  and  that  th^ 
are  directed  toward  consumer  usage 
rather  than  academic  laboratory 
considerations.  He  will  especially 
take  care  that  his  findings  be  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  operations,  and  that 
his  laboratory  be  not  diverted  into 
either  a  time-consuming  gesture  or 
money-making  device  for  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer— who 
should  be  his  closest  ally. 

To  this  merchant,  let  me  make 
one  concluding  suggestion  with  all 
the  emphasis  of  the  organization  I 
represent.  Our  town  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  pretty  good  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  Now  and  again  you 
hear  us  transplanted  inlanders  mod¬ 
estly  refer  to  New  York  as  the 
greatest  summer  resort  in  the  world. 
The  state  government  of  ours  is  at 
the  moment  whipping  up  a  publicity 
campaign  to  invite  you  all  to  New 
York,  to  the  slogan  “New  York 
has  everything”.  Well — practically 
everything,  including  sales  taxes.  I 
assume  that  before  long,  all  of  you 
colleagues  of  ours  will  show  up  at 
Grand  Central,  or  the  Pennsylvania, 
or  the  airports.  .And  when  they  do, 
Macy’s  wants  every  one  of  those 
merchants  who  are  exploring  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  tested  merchandise  to  come 
on  up  to  the  Fifteenth  Floor,  where 
Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  makes 
the  air  moderately  hideous,  and  see 
•  the  wheels  go  round.  We  want  to 
see  you;  we’ll  show  you  the  works; 
we’ll  only  be  peevish  if  you  don’t 
come.  Write  me  when  to  expect 
you.  What  you  observe  there  your¬ 
selves  will  speak  with  far  more  elo¬ 
quence  than  I  can  muster.  If  we 
can  make  a  practical  contribution  to 
your  own  business  in  that  way,  so 
much  the  better. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


FOR  SALE 

Embossograph  sign  marking  ma¬ 
chine,  complete.  Price  reasonable. 
Write  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Every  PUBLICITY  MANAGER 

Every  CONTROLLER  and 

Every  Important  STORE  OFFICIAL 

should  read  and  study  carefully  the 


Analysis  of  PUBLICITY  EXPENSES 


for  the  year  ending  1934 


for  example  it  shows; 


•  what  the  average  store  in  each  volume 
group  spends  in  each  expense  classification ; 

•  what  media  had  held  up  most  satisfac¬ 
torily; 

•  changes  in  publicity  expenses  planned  for 
the  coining  period; 

•  the  trend  in  publicity  expense — a  com¬ 
parison  witb  expense  percentages  of  past 
years ; 

•  a  comparison  of  figures  which  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  same  stores  for  both  1933 
and  1934; 

•  the  distribution  of  the  publicity  dollar  dur¬ 
ing  1934; 

•  the  development  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing — how  charged,  and  the  policy  for 
1935; 

•  the  trend  of  radio  broadcast  advertising; 

•  the  development  of,  and  improvement  in, 
internal  store  promotion,  display,  and 
coordination  of  promotions  with  selling 
force. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry-  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York 


Each  year  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  a  report  is  issued  which  mirrors  trends 
in  publicity  expenses.  This  survey  establishes  for 
stores  of  every  size,  a  norm  by  which  each  store  may 
lie  guided.  It  shows  the  median  percentages  for  news- 
jmper  and  shopping  news  linage,  production  costs, 
payroll  costs,  display  payroll  and  supply  costs,  and 
other  factors  which  bear  a  part  on  publicity  expenses. 

The  report  is  issued  primarily  first  to  disclose  any 
pronounced  changes  in  publicity  expenditures  which 
might  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and 
second,  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  compare  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  with  median  figures  representing 
typical  experience. 

Stores  of  all  sizes  and  types  participated  in  the 
survey.  Department  stores  are  divided  into  five 
volume  groups  as  follows: 

1.  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 

2.  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

3.  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

4.  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

5.  Over  $10,000,000 

Specialty  stores  comprise  a  single  ^oup  not  di¬ 
vided  into  volume  classifications. 

Only  a  limited  quantity  available 
Send  your  order  today 
Price  $1.50 — to  Members  $1.00 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Saleh  Promotion  Division 
N.R.D.GA.,  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $ 

each  of  the  1934  Analysis  of  Pnblicity  Expenses.  My 
check  is  attached. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  .  . 
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Talking  to  the 

By  Olin  Stansbury 
Advertising  Manager, 

Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

The  first  thing  to  establish  in 
this  discussion  of  “Advertising 
to  the  Classes”  is  who  the  Classes 
are.  I  think  you’ll  agree  that  they 
aren’t  who  they  used  to  be,  nor 
what  they  used  to  be,  nor  are  they 
buying  what  they  used  to  buy.  But 
I’ll  say  this  for  them,  they’re  buy¬ 
ing  better  things  this  year  than 
they’ve  Iwught  since  1930  .  .  .  and 
buying  more.  The  Classes  are  re¬ 
turning  to  a  realization  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  quality. 

Who  Are  They? 

To  positively  identify  the  Classes, 
let’s  ticket  them  as  the  people  with 
better  than  average  incomes,  better 
than  average  taste,  better  than  aver¬ 
age  homes,  and  better  than  average 
clothes.  I^t’s  go  a  little  further 
and  admit  that  they’re  the  people 
we  are  all  especially  glad  to  see  in 
our  stores.  .And  let’s  also  admit  that 
they’re  the  people  who  can  give  us 
our  handsomest  profits  ...  if  we 
can  get  them  into  our  stores  often 
enough  to  sell  them  when  they  come 
in. 

*  *  * 

Not  all  of  the  people  who  had 
money  lost  it.  Many  in  these  not 
so  good  years,  have  earned  good 
salaries  and  have  had  a  desire  for 
fine  things.  Thrift  became  smart 
on  a  nation-wide  scale,  hut  we  all 
know  that  some  i)eople  were  buving 
some  fine  things  everv  year  .  .  . 
when  and  where  they  could  find 
them.  Too  often  some  of  us  were 
the  ones  to  discourage  those  pur¬ 
chases.  Other  stores  took  the  middle 
of  the  road  course.  They  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  stock  fine 
merchandise.  If  they  didn’t  have 
just  what  the  customer  wanted, 
they  did  their  best  to  get  it  for  her. 
And  they  let  her  know  that  she 
should  still  look  to  them  for  the 
better  things.  These  merchants 
knew  that  better  times  were  com¬ 
ing  and  they  wanted  to  be  ready. 
They  didn’t  want  to  change  char¬ 
acter.  In  my  opinion,  thev  have 
been  the  smart  ones! 

*  *  * 

I  heard  an  eminent  retailer  say, 
not  long  ago,  that  department  stores 
should  spend  virtually  all  of  their 
advertising  appropriation  in  talking 
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about  everyday  necessities.  For  his 
store  that  pn'obably  is  a  sensible 
method.  But  his  advertising  and 
merchandising  prescription  didn’t 
fit  Marshall  Field  &  Company’s 
case.  You  who  are  sitting  here  rep¬ 
resent  a  great  variety  of  retail  bu.si- 
nesses  and  we  all  know  that  what 
is  of  value  to  one  store  may  be  of 
no  consequence  to  another. 

I  am  confident  that  my  first  job, 
and  your  first  job,  in  advertising  to 
the  Cla.sses  this  year  is  to  gain — 
and  hold — their  confidence.  It  takes 
more  than  good  ads  to  do  that.  Y'ou 
can’t  do  it  with  anything  less  than 
good  merchandi.se  and  good  service. 
The  fact  is  such  a  patent  one  that 
we  don’t  need  to  spend  any  time  on 
it.  It’s  one  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  of  retailing. 

One  Quality  Promotion 

Al)out  two  years  ago  we  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company  concluded 
that  Chicago  people  were  ready  to 
Iniy  better  merchandise  than  they 
had  been  buying.  We  decided  that 
many  of  these  people  were  tired  of 
getting  along  with  things  that  they 
didn’t  really  enjoy  and  couldn’t  be 
jiroud  of.  We  knew  that  lots  of 
them,  in  their  desire  to  economize, 
had  l)een  led  to  buy  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise  that  had  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  believed  that  a  lot  of 
them  were  ready  to  give  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  quality  and  that  it  was 
time  for  a  re-statement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  buying  and  selling  quality 
merchandise — the  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  upon  which  our  business  has 
been  built. 

We  prepared  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  upon  the  subject  of  quali¬ 
ty  in  merchandise,  and  in  Marshall 
Field  &  Company’s  merchandise. 
We  arranged  an  exhibit  which  not 
only  graphically  showed  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  poor  merchandise  look 
good  but  also  revealed  some  of  the 
basic  differences  l)etween  cheaply 
made  merchandise  and  merchandise 
made  to  the  standards  we  insist  up¬ 
on.  Thousands  of  people  saw  the 
exhibit  and  read  the  ads.  li'e  re¬ 
ceived  an  unl)elievable  number  of 
congratulations.  Trade  organiza¬ 
tions  complimented  us.  Members  of 
university  staffs,  research  workers, 
domestic  science  teachers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  asked  for  permission  to  use 
our  material  or  reproduce  our  copy. 
.And — most  welcome  commentary 
of  all — hundreds  of  our  customers 
let  us  know  that  they  appreciated 


our  efforts  in  their  behalf.  I  cite 
the  success  of  this  campaign  only 
to  show  that  there  is  a  place  for 
a  statement  of  principles  and  for 
the  strengthening  of  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

In  our  day-to-day  advertising  we 
try  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  quality  to  lower  a  price.  We 
use,  whenever  we  legitimately  can, 
the  statement  that  a  particular  piece 
of  goods  has  been  made  to  our  sjie- 
cifications.  When  it  is  true,  we  also 
say  that  we  have  given  the  merchan¬ 
dise  various  tests  in  our  own  or 
other  laboratories,  to  affirm  our 
judgment  of  its  quality.  These  are 
things  that  you  can  do  as  well  as 
we  can  ...  if  you  believe  in 
the  method  and  are  confident 
that  your  merchandise  w’ill  hear 
out  your  claims.  By  doing  it  you 
can  so  set  yourself  alxive  the 
rank  and  file  of  your  competition 
that  the  Classes  will  come  flocking 
to  you,  and  the  near-Classes,  the 
would-be  Classes,  will  follow  their 
lead.  They  will  all  want  your  label 
in  their  coats;  your  name  on  their 
Christmas  gift  boxes.  They’ll  give 
you  that  part  of  their  business  that 
you  most  want  .  .  .  the  part  that 
carries  a  good  profit. 

.Advertise  to  the  Point 

Now  let’s  carry  our  assumptions 
one  step  further.  Let’s  assume  that 
our  store  has  a  well  founded  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  merchandise  in  ade- 
cjuate  selection.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  in  the  last  six  months  of  1935 
to  whet  the  appetites  of  the  people 
who  can  buy  fine  things?  Most  of 
us  will  accomplish  most  if  we  “say 
it  with  merchandise.”  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  desire  for  good 
things  needs  only  cultivation  to  pro¬ 
duce  surprisingly  good  sales.  If 
with  your  copy  and  illustrations  and 
white  space  you  can  make  the  good 
women  really  yearn  for  the  things 
you  are  describing,  your  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  doing  all  you  can  ask 
of  them.  Mrs.  De  Puyster  wants  an 
ermine  wrap  for  the  Winter’s  social 
festivities.  If  your  advertisement 
can  cause  Mrs.  be  Puyster  to  visu¬ 
alize  herself  wearing  your  ermine 
wrap  at  the  opening  night  of  the 
opera,  and  cause  her  to  persuade 
Mr.  De  Puyster  to  let  her  put  the 
wrap  on  this  month’s  bill,  you  have 
done  a  job!  You  cannot  create  the 
same  important  effect  upon  Mrs. 
De  Puyster  by  telling  her,  with  a 
great  many  two-dollar  words,  that 
you  sell  furs  .  .  .  that  you  sell  good 
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furs  .  .  •  and  that  she  should  buy 
her  next  fur  coat  from  you.  The 
^ocer  mijjht  just  as  well  tell  Mrs. 
De  Puvster  that  he  sells  sugar. 

Xo\v  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that 
this  1935  appeal  to  the  Classes 
should  all  l)e  done  through  si)ecific 
merchandise  advertisements,  or 
broad  statements  about  quality.  You 
may  have  certain  store  services,  or 
specialized  stocks  of  merchandise, 
that  you  know  to  he  su})erior  to 
your  comiietitors’.  You  may  be  the 
first  to  define  an  important  fashion 
trend.  .1  gentle  sticking  out  of  the 
neck,  a  little  well-mannered  crow¬ 
ing  occasionally  has  its  jdace  in  a 
large  store’s  advertising  program, 
and  as  a  change  of  pace  it  can  have 
a  telling  effect.  “Institutional”  or 
“store  selling”  advertising,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it.  has  unquestioned 
merit. 

Direct  Mail  Possibilities 

I  have  been  talking  only  about 
newsj)aper  advertising,  for  the 
newspapers  will  carry  the  major 
fiart  of  the  advertising  message  to 
the  Classes.  But  I  want  to  say 
em])hatically  that  but  few  stores  are 
making  adequate  use  of  direct  mail. 
My  impression  is  that  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  is  one  of  the 
most  ardent  believers  in  direct  mail 
advertising  in  the  country.  1  think 
we  use  a  projx)rtionately  large 
amount  of  it;  and  we  use  it  profit¬ 
ably.  We  use  it  in  many  forms,  in 
our  main  store,  our  Basement,  our 
Store  for  Men  and  our  three  sub¬ 
urban  stores.  We  use  it  to  reach 
the  .Masses  as  well  as  the  Classes. 

We  have  tried  to  do  an  especially 
careful  job  in  talking  to  the  Classes. 
We  know  that  they  are  people  who 
receive  more  advertising  through 
the  mail  than  they  have  time  to  read, 
and  we  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
have  every  piece  we  produce  an  at¬ 
tention  getter.  We  use  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  avoid  misspelled  names 
and  Imd  addresses.  Our  lists  are  so 
coded  that  we  can  reach  the  people 
we  want  to  address  with  a  minimum 
waste.  We  maintain  a  Direct  Mail 
Bureau  and  all  of  our  lists,  except 
for  the  few  that  must  necessarily  be 
kept  in  the  sections,  are  centralized 
there — most  of  them  on  a  plated 
master  list. 

If  we  have  a  fashion  story  to  tell 
that  cannot  possibly  appeal  to  more 
than  a  small  select  group  of  our 
customers,  we  address  them  by 
mail.  We  don’t  waste  expensive 
newspa^ier  linage  talking  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  jjeople  who  cannot  possibly 
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l)e  interested.  We  use  folders, 
broadsides,  letters  and  post  cards 
in  great  variety.  We  always  strive 
to  talk  as  directly  as  we  can  to  the 
people  who  make  up  that  list.  We 
make  the  letters  chatty.  We  spend 
lots  of  time  and  money  in  making 
our  printed  jobs  attractive,  know¬ 
ing  that  if  our  direct  mail  pieces 
become  commonplace  they  will  soon 
be  going  to  the  waste  baskets. 

.\nd  we  get  results.  We  are 
reaching  the  people  we  want  to 
reach,  profitably  and  economically. 
I  believe  that  most  of  you — if  you 
will  use  great  care  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  your  lists, 
be  thoughtful  in  the  selection  of 
your  appeals,  and  ingenious  in  the 
lireparation  of  your  copy  and  lay¬ 
out — I  believe  most  of  you  can  use 
direct  mail  with  notable  success.  I 
recommend  that  those  of  you  who 
have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial  do  so 
in  these  remaining  months  of  1935. 

Is  your  store  the  one  in  your  city 
that  is  most  closely  identified  with 
cultural  activities?  The  Classes  usu¬ 
ally  provide  the  patrons  and  patron¬ 
esses.  the  chairmen  and  guarantors 
of  civic  and  cultural  enterprises. 
Your  support  of  their  pet  projects 


will  bring  you  endless  good  will.  So 
will  your  cooperation  with  the  Boy 
.Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  associations,  the  Junior 
League,  the  Museums  and  similar 
t)rganizations  that  do  not  have 
profit  as  their  prime  consideration. 
.\nd  when  I  say  cooperation  I  do 
not  mean  only  donations.  I  am 
thinking  rather  of  statements  you 
may  be  able  to  make  in  your  ad¬ 
vertisements,  furthering  the  pur- 
|)oses  of  these  groups.  If  in  our 
advertising  and  promotions  we  can 
show  a  genuine  understanding  of 
the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
Classes,  they  will  consider  our  store 
iltcir  store. 

.•\11  of  us  should  make  careful 
survey  to  determine  what  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  uppper  price  ranges  will 
sell  best  in  the  la.st  six  months  of 
1935.  Definite  appropriations  should 
be  made  with  which  to  advertise  it, 
and  those  appropriations  should  not 
be  diverted  to  the  promotion  of 
$1.95  dresses  and  $50  sofas,  im¬ 
portant  as  those  low  priced  com¬ 
modities  may  be.  Let’s  let  no  one 
dissuade  us  from  talking  to  our  best 
customers. 


Talking  to  the  Masses  in  1935 


By  W.  Z.  Tucker 

Sales  Manager, 

IVieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 

DON’T  talk  to  ’em — paralyze 
’em — and  hope  that  when  they 
“come  to”  they  will  have  spent  their 
money  in  your  store — and,  that  if 
they  do  not  spend  their  money  you 
won’t  be  fired,  and  your  store  won’t 
“go  broke.” 

For  the  masses  in  Chicago  have 
been  .so  bombarded  with  mass  pub¬ 
licity  that  their  sense  of  hearing  is 
bad.  and  if  you  merely  talk,  your 
small  voice  won’t  be  heard. 

At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  be¬ 
lief  of  a  number  of  leading  Chicago 
stores,  as  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing 

One  store,  according  to  estimate 
believed  to  be  reliable,  delivered 
more  than  20,000,000  circulars  aver¬ 
aging  better  than  18  pages  each, 
during  the  last  4  months  of  1934. 
That  store  also  increased  its  news¬ 
paper  linage  33.2%  for  the  year 
1934. 

.Another  store  recently  held  its 
annual  “Courtesy  Day”  (you  know. 


one  of  those  pre-sale  events  held 
for  the  store’s  own  private  brand 
of  customers,  and  usually  supported 
by  “small  teaser  ads”.)  This  store’s 
“Courtesy  Day”  was  supported  by 
more  than  6  pages  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers  at  a  cost  of  $7,178.  The  main 
event,  the  following  day,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  10  pages  in  the  news¬ 
papers  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 

.Another  good  store  supported 
one  of  its  events  with  13  pages  in 
the  newspapers  at  a  cost  of  about 
$17,000. 

.And  only  last  Saturday,  still  an¬ 
other  retailer  delivered  a  40-page 
circular  in  colors  (many  colors) 
throughout  Chicago  and  suburbs — 
one  report  gave  the  number  at  900,- 
000 — which  with  several  newspaper 
Images,  ran  the  day’s  publicity  cost, 
it  is  estimated,  to  a  mere  $^,000 
or  more. 

On  or  about  the  day  this  40page 
classic  was  delivered,  Mrs.  Chica- 
golander  received  in  addition,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  pages  and  pages 
of  newspaper  ads,  a  20-page  Down¬ 
town  Shopping  News,  Movie  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  several  small  (8  to  16 
page)  circulars  from  other  big 
stores,  and  neighborhood  circulars 
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and  neighborhood  newspaper  ads 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Why  even  one  of  our  Chicago 
Drug  Stores  (one  of  those  drug 
stores  that  keep  drugs  and  sell 
everything  else)  may  use  4  pages 
in  a  newspaper  at  a  cost  of  $5,800. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  liquor  de¬ 
partment  of  this  same  drug  store 
ran  a  double  truck  ad  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000  some  time  ago. 

So  you  see  here  in  Chicago  we 
are  ho/  talking  to  the  masses  in 
1935 — we  are  shouting,  yelling, 
storming — and  we’ve  been  at  it  for 
a  long  time.  Where  does  it  lead  to? 
Will  it  continue?  Is  it  good? 

The  End  in  Sight 

It  has  probably  reached  its  peak. 
Most  likely  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  set  in  long  ago  with  respect 
to  the  Biggest  Smashes.  The  store 
that  used  10  pages  for  one  event, 
formerly  did  relatively  better  with 
8,  or  6,  or  4  pages.  The  store  that 
used  a  40-page  circular  Saturday, 
arrived  at  that  big,  cumbersome  ex¬ 
pensive  mass  of  paper  and  ink  be¬ 
cause  20  or  even  30  pages  wouldn’t 
do  the  job  they  once  did.  And,  since 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  publicity  cost 
of  these  mass  efforts  is  less  than 
10%  of  the  net  sales,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  shouting  cannot  continue  to 
increase  in  volume  and  forcefulness. 
But  it  will  probably  continue  at  its 
present  level  for  a  while,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  the  printing,  publishing  and 
circular  distributing  business  as 
only  retail  stores  will. 

You  see  the  shouting  habit,  like 
many  other  habits,  is  not  so  easy 
to  quit.  After  all  what  makes  a 
patient  feel  better  than  a  good  old 
“shot  in  the  arm’’?  And  when  the 
sales  trend  is  not  up  to  expectations 
and  we’re  approaching  an  8  page 
event  of  last  year — what  better  shot 
in  the  arm  can  you  give  the  ailing 
store  than  an  extra  shot  of  10  to 
12  pages  of  publicity?  This  extra 
shot  is  certain  to  stimulate  the  pa¬ 
tient  for  the  present. 

By  the  way,  whoever  said,  “There 
is  no  time  like  the  present’’  must 
have  been  a  retailer.  Aren’t  we  re¬ 
tailers  thinking  a  little  too  much  of 
today  and  the  next  day?  Don’t  we 
know  we  could  do  a  better  job  in 
the  long  run  if  we’d  plan  more 
carefully  for  next  month  and  next 
year?  If  we  all  jump  into  the  mad 
scramble  for  volume  at  any  cost — 
without  sufficient  time  to  prepare 
the  merchandise,  the  advertising 
and  various  service  functions,  our 
main  objective  being,  to  “count  as 


many  noses’’  as  possible  at  the 
counter  the  next  morning,  how  is 
it  possible  to  build  the  store’s  fu¬ 
ture?  How  is  it  possible  that  your 
good  buyers  and  your  good  store 
managers  and  your  good  advertis¬ 
ing  people  properly  present  your 
store  to  your  customers,  carr>’ing  a 
one  day  load  that  should  l)e  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  week? 

It  is  possible  if  your  entire  or- 
anization  can  be  geared  up  to  the 
task.  Your  adjustment  office  will 
probably  tell  you  that  the  various 
functions  are  never  geared  up  to 
such  a  task. 

And  who  can  say  where  the  big 
day’s  sales  come  from?  Perhaps  it 
isn’t  important,  except  that  there  is 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that 
a  store’s  big  one  day  volume  comes 
largely  from  its  customers  rather 
than  from  its  competitors’  custom¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
a  tremendous  smash  by  our  com¬ 
petitors  affects  our  sales  but  little. 
I’m  sure  you  experience  a  similar 
reaction. 

What  we  retailers  need  is  a  little 
better  understanding  of  the  custom¬ 
er.  and  of  our  mission.  After  all 
the  merchant’s  problem  is  to  do  a 


l)etter  job  of  buying  and  selling 
items  that  people  want — at  a  profit 
— than  his  competitor  does. 

If  he  can  do  that,  he  won’t  liave 
to  spend  a  week’s  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  one  day,  in  order 
to  get  attention,  but  his  copy  will 
l)e  good,  and  will  be  followed  eager¬ 
ly,  and  the  media  he  uses  (esjH?cial- 
ly  the  newspapers,  which  1  believe 
are  much  the  best  media  for  the 
longer  pull  so  far  developed!  will 
do  a  better  job  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  1935  customer  is  a  wiser, 
less  emotional,  more  sophi-sticated 
sort — who  has  a  greater  desire  for 
luxuries,  l)ecause  she  had  them  a 
few  years  ago  and  has  been  denied 
them  the  last  year  or  so,  and  who 
has  either  a  little  more  money  to 
spend  or  will  spend  a  little  more 
of  what  she  has. 

We  should  appeal  to  these  cus¬ 
tomers  by  offering  them  their 
money’s  worth,  of  the  things  they 
want — presented  in  an  interesting 
common  sense  manner. 

The  store  that  practices  the 
greatest  vigilance  in  carrying  out 
such  a  program  should  be  success¬ 
ful  in  1935  and  perhaps  in  the  years 
to  come. 


The  Trend  of  Advertising  Costs  and  Results 


By  Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr., 

Advertising  Manager, 

Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CCORDING  to  the  numerous 
surveys  sent  out  and  received 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
we  find  that  stores  with  a  volume 
ranging  up  to  $5,000,000  showed 
approximately  the  same  publicity 
percentage  expenditures  in  1934  as 
in  1933.  We  also  found  that  stores 
in  the  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
group  showed  a  decrease  in  percent¬ 
age  over  their  1933  figures  and  that 
stores  over  $10,000,000  showed  a 
healthy  increase  in  their  percentage 
figures  for  the  year  1934. 

It  was  also  found  that  an  anlysis 
of  1935  expense  plans  brought 
forth  the  following  information : 
that  the  one  to  two  million  group 
plans,  in  the  majority,  to  maintain 
1934  expenses.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  two  to  five  million  group 
expected  to  follow  this  procedure  of 
expenditure  maintenance  while  in 
the  five  to  ten  million  and  above 
group  we  find  the  great  majority 
planning  to  decrease  total  publicity 
and  the  balance  to  at  least  maintain 


last  year’s  expense  levels.  This  holds 
true  especially  in  the  ten  million  and 
over  group. 

Getting  back  to  our  first  analysis, 
the  decrease  of  publicity  jjercentages 
in  stores  under  ten  million,  we  must 
take  the  following  into  considera¬ 
tion;  The  smaller  stores,  especially 
in  the  south  and  southwest,  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  increase  in 
sales  than  those  obtained  by  larger 
stores  in  the  east  and  middle  west. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  bring  per¬ 
sonalities  into  this  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  in  our  particular 
section  of  the  country',  and  more 
specifically.  Rich’s,  an  increase  of 
15%  or  20%  was  considered  only 
a  fair  operation  during  the  year 
1934,  while  such  increase  in  sales 
in  stores  of  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  district  were  considered  ex¬ 
traordinarily  good.  Consequently 
with  these  facts  in  mind,  it  should 
prove  rather  conclusively  that  while 
advertising  percentages  maintain 
their  previous  levels,  or  in  a  number 
of  instances  showed  a  decrease,  the 
total  advertising  appropriations  were 
in  most  cases  much  larger  than  these 
figures  would  indicate. 
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Going  further,  we  find  a  general 
breaking  down  of  the  publicity 


dollar  as  follows ; 

Newspaper  linage  66  cents 

Production  4 

Miscellaneous  Media  5 

Radio  Broadcasting  2 

Direct  Mail  2  “ 

Advertising  Payroll  8 

Total  Display  10 

All  Others  3  “ 


Radio  Increase 

This  group  of  figures  brings  out 
a  number  of  interesting  points, 
primarily  the  fact  that  radio  adver¬ 
tising  has  definitely  taken  its  place 
as  a  substantial  medium  in  the  field 
of  retail  and  department  store  pub¬ 
licity.  The  fact  that  radio  receives 
the  same  appropriation  from  a 
group  of  stores  that  direct  mail  does, 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  this 
medium  of  advertising  must  be  get¬ 
ting  the  desired  results,  especially 
when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  a  great  number  of  stores  set 
aside  no  appropriation  whatsoever 
for  this  i)articular  form  of  public- 
ity. 

The  newspaper,  of  course,  is,  has, 
been  and  I  l)elicve  always  will  be,  the 
staff  of  life  of  your  advertising  live- 
lihoo<l.  I  do  not  say  this  applies  to 
all  types  of  retail  selling  l)ecause  I 
know  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  retail  establishments  use  little 
or  no  newspaper  advertising.  The 
Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores,  Klein’s 
in  New  York  City,  and  many  others 
enjoy  a  flourishing  and  profitable 
business  without  the  aid '  of  the 
printed  page.  These,  however,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  rare  exceptions, 
and  certainly  not  as  a  rule. 

.Advertising  payrolls,  I  believe, 
are  loginning  to  show  an  increase 
and  justly  so.  Due  to  increased  op¬ 
erating  expenses,  especially  state 
and  federal  taxes,  each  dollar  spent 
by  your  retail  establishment  must 
be  more  carefully  scrutinized  than 
it  was  in  the  past,  and  for  this 
reason  better  and  consequently  more 
expensive  publicity  talent  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  sounder  investment.  Last 
January  Andy  Connolly,  Publicity 
Director  of  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  spoke  of  the  “elimina¬ 
tion  of  dead  wood  from  the  sales 
promotion  plan”,  and  I  might  add  I 
trust  I  will  cover  my  subject  today 
in  as  able  a  manner  as  Mr.  Connolly 
covered  his.  I  quote  as  follows : 

“We  justified  higher  advertising 
costs  during  poor  times  in  the  belief 
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that  business  must  be  purchased  at 
any  cost  but  we  cannot  continue  to 
justify  these  high  percentages  with 
rising  sales  volume.  Now  is  the 
time  to  bring  our  advertising  costs 
into  line  with  sound  operation  fig¬ 
ures.” 

If  I  might  say  so,  Mr.  Connolly, 
in  those  few  words,  spoke  a  mouth¬ 
ful. 

Publicity  has  soared  too  high  into 
the  stratosphere  of  costs  and  due  to 
overcrowding  and  excess  prcxluction 
expenditures,  finds  it  (lifficult  to 
breathe. 

Now  that  the  poor  times  that  Mr. 
Connolly  spoke  of  are  seemingly 
well  on  their  way  to  oblivion,  we 
may  approach  the  subject  of  adver- 
ti.sing  percentage  costs  with  a  defin¬ 
ite  inclination  toward  reduction. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  two 
very  obvious  methods:  (1)  a  de¬ 
creased  budget,  and  (2)  an  in¬ 
creased  sales  figure.  T  personally  am 
more  in  favor  of  the  latter  than  the 
former,  but  I  believe  both  can  be 
attended  to.  There  are  a  number  of 
factors  that  determine  publicity  per¬ 
centages,  and  these  can  be  listed  un¬ 
der  eight  distinct  heads: 

Delerinining  Factors 

1 .  Type  of  store 

2.  .Store  prestige  or  customer  loy¬ 
alty 

3.  Location 

4.  Competitive  publicity  influences 

5.  Specific  store  policies  and  ser¬ 
vices 

6.  Distribution  of  merchandise,  se¬ 
lection,  care  of  planning  in  buy¬ 
ing 

7.  F.ffectiveness  of  internal  selling 

8.  Experience  gleamed  from  past 
performances 

I  would  be  setting  myself  up  as 
a  priceless  oracle  if  T  were  to  try 
to  tell  you  how  to  cope  with  these 
eight  factors,  and  to  what  extent 
they  should  determine  your  publicity 
budget.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the 
following  can  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  plan  of  a 
publicity  budget,  and  feel  that  by  the 
proper  utilization  publicity  expense 
can  be  slightly  decreased  and  sales 
increased  at  the  same  time. 

.An  outstanding  factor  in  arriving 
at  this  condition  is  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  term  which  has  been 
brought  out  in  every  retail  discuss¬ 
ion  at  which  I  have  ever  been  pres¬ 
ent,  and  one  which  I  think  very  few 
of  us  know  how  to  utilize.  Too 
many  publicity  directors  and  adver¬ 


tising  managers  try  to  institution¬ 
alize  a  business  that  has  no  back¬ 
ground,  no  history,  no  set  policy, 
and  is  consequently  not  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  cases 
on  the  other  extreme  where  stores 
that  are  old,  well  known  and  re¬ 
spected  establishments  use  no  pub¬ 
licity  of  this  type  whatsoever.  This 
I  believe  to  be  an  oversight.  With 
lessened  returns  from  direct  adver¬ 
tising  constantly  staring  us  in  the 
face,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
in  favor  of  institutional  methods  I 
do  not  believe  that  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  alone  will  sell  a  store.  I 
am  quite  convinced,  however,  and 
as  a  user  of  institutional  advertising 
I  have  exjierience  to  back  up  my 
conviction,  that  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  has  one  primary  purpose,  and 
that  is  that  it  unquestionably  instils 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  when  they  read  your  direct 
sales  advertising.  I  know  of  no 
greater  waste  of  money  than  for  a 
store  to  run  a  magnificent  series  of 
institutional  advertising  followed  up 
the  next  day  by  an  ad  on  “$9.95  all 
wool  blankets  specially  purchased  to 
sell  for  $1.79.”  It  is  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  a  top  hat  on  a  clown ;  it 
merely  produces  laughs,  not  sales. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  sound 
merchandise  and  advertising  policy 
earnestly  and  truthfully  maintained 
is  helped  a  hundredfold  when 
backed  up  by  a  smart,  subtle  insti¬ 
tutional  cam{)aign.  We  will  all  re¬ 
call  that  most  stores  threw  institu¬ 
tional  appeals  into  the  discard  in 
those  dim,  dark  days  of  19,30,  1931 
and  1932.  However,  a  few  far- 
seeing  executives  maintained  that 
such  a  policy  was  not  a  wi.se  one, 
and  by  continuing  their  institutional 
appeal  are  today  profiting  thereby. 

Inexpensive  Promotions 

Interstore  promotions,  I  believe, 
are  another  method  of  getting  sales 
at  a  lower  cost.  Even  a  town  as 
small  as  Atlanta  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  local  literary  lights  and 
celebrities  to  warrant  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  lectures,  literary  teas, 
toys’  classes  in  model  airplanes, 
girls’  sewing  schools  and  the  like, 
and  experience  has  taught  us  that 
this  type  of  appeal,  while  it  is  not 
costly,  brings  in  the  desired  traffic 
and  builds  up  good  will  and  custom¬ 
er  loyalty.  Another  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  without  dangerously 
adding  to  publicity  budgets  is  out¬ 
side  or  personal  contacts.  Ira  Hirsch- 
mann,  now  of  Saks  Fifth  .Avenue, 
covered  this  subject  splendidly  last 
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January.  While  it  is  much  more 
simple  a  task  for  a  store  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  my  size  than  in  a  larger 
city,  to  know  a  number  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  I  think  the  day  is  still  at 
hand  when  the  people  who  enter 
your  store  appreciate  the  recognit¬ 
ion  of  a  handshake  and  word  of 
greeting.  We  could  all  take  a  lesson 
from  the  managers  of  famous  rest¬ 
aurants,  who  remember  peoples’ 
names  and  faces  despite  the  fact 
that  they  see  them  much  more  in¬ 
frequently  than  we  contact  people 
who  enter  our  establishments. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Display  costs  have  in  the  past  two 
years  showed  a  marked  increase. 
This.  I  believe,  is  smart.  The  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  past  two  years,  plus  an 
increase  in  purchasing  power  on  the 
Ijart  of  the  consumer,  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  increased  traffic  in  your  store. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  improved 
displays  in  larger  quantities  should 
lx?  a  very  determining  factor  in  the 
increase  of  sales  and  consequent  de¬ 
crease  of  advertising  percentage 
costs. 

More  careful  planning  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  is  an¬ 
other  definite  need.  So  often  we 
advertise  merchandise  unnecessari¬ 
ly.  So  often  a  buyer,  when  review¬ 
ing  an  advertising  schedule,  finds 
that  merchandise  bought  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  has  sold  out  previously  to 
the  time  the  advertisement  was 
planned.  A  more  careful  scrutiny 
of  such  occurrences  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  mean  a  saving  in  advertising 
expense. 

•And  finally,  the  one  factor  which 
can  do  unlimited  good  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  sales,  is  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  l)etween  the  sales  promotion  di¬ 
vision  and  personnel  division,  and 
was  conclusively  outlined  at  our  last 
January  session  by  our  Chairman, 
Paul  Murphy.  To  those  of  vou  who 
have  heard  or  read  this  excellent  ad¬ 
dress,  I  need  say  no  more.  To  those 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Mr.  Murphy’s  remarks. 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  your 
immediate  contact  with  this  verv 
able  gentleman  so  that  you  may  pro¬ 
cure  in  some  manner  or  other,  a 
copy  of  this  important  speech.  I 
know  of  no  two  functions  in  a  de¬ 


training  group  to  make  sure  that  These  factors,  along  with  a  more 
every  vestige  of  this  traffic  should  carefully  planned  and  more  coor- 
Ix?  taken  care  of,  down  to  the  dlnated  merchandising,  advertising 
minutest  detail.  It  is  undoubtedly  and  selling  ])lan,  should  lie  most 
more  profitable  to  hire  a  smart  per-  effective  and  profitable  means  of 
sonnel  director  who  can  instil  a  first,  increasing  your  sales,  second, 
selling  ability  into  your  sales  force  maintaining  or  even  decreasing  your 
than  it  is  to  repeatedly  advertise  advertising,  and  will,  in  the  long 
good  merchandise  and  wonder  why  run,  prove  to  be  the  determining 
it  did  not  sell  until  drastic  mark-  forces  in  the  decrease  of  your  pub- 
downs  were  necessarily  taken.  licity  percent  figure. 

Highlights 


The  other  talks  given  at  the 
Sales  Promotion  sessirms  fur¬ 
nished  extremely  interesting  points 
of  view  on  our  major  problems  as 
well  as  much  factual  material.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  limited  space  in 
The  HrLLETiN  does  not  permit  a 
complete  recording.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  proceedings  of  the  talks  not 
appearing  in  this  publication  will  be 
published.  Certain  highlights,  how¬ 
ever,  are  drawn  from  these  talks 
and  are  quoted  lielow. 

Institutionalizing  the  Store 

R.  V.  Tossell.  The  LaSalle  & 
Koch  Comjiany.  Toledo,  gave  one 
of  the  finest  talks  we’ve  heard  on 
“Institutionalizing  the  Store.’’  A 
long  range  viewpoint  is  known  to 
be  vitally  essential  in  building  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business.  However,  these 
fundamentals  must  be  stressed  con¬ 
stantly — for  witness  what  happen¬ 
ed  to  institutional  appeals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  during  the  past  troublesome 
years.  Mr.  Tossell  stressed  these 
principles  simply,  concisely  and 
effectively.  Parts  of  his  talk  can 
well  serve  as  a  creed  for  the  retail 
field. 

More  Volume  More  Authority 

Participating  in  the  discussion  on 
“The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and 
His  Plan,”  William  H.  McLeod, 
Filene’s,  Boston,  explained  the 
major  duties  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  and  the  authority 
needed  to  execute  them  efficiently. 
Mr.  McLeod  seldom  appears  on  our 
program  but  when  he  does,  he  gives 
the  type  of  talk  that  “rings  the 
bell.”  After  listing  eight  important 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  he  pleaded  for  in¬ 
telligent  cooperation  with  other  di- 


Plan  Closer  to  the  Target 

When  William  Howard,  Gimbel’s 
New  York,  concluded  his  subject, 
“The  Sales  Promotion  Plan — its 
Creation  and  Operation,”  the  dele¬ 
gates  definitely  found  themselves 
divided  into  two  camps.  .And  quite 
likely  those  comprising  one  camp 
represented  promotional  types  of 
stores — the  other  represented  non- 
promotional  types.  Mr.  Howard  ex¬ 
pected  a  division  of  opinion  and 
made  an  exception  for  it.  He  stirred 
up  this  controversy  hy  claiming  that 
the  present  trend  in  sales  promotion 
planning  is  to  get  just  as  close  to 
the  target  as  possible.  “My  ex^ieri- 
ence,”  he  said,  “leads  me  to  make 
the  observation  that  the  flexible 
monthly  plan  simply  means  the 
license  to  postpone  and  substitute 
ads  when  the  merchandise  man 
wants  to.  with  all  the  attendant 
waste  in  production,  art  costs,  and 
salaries.” 

Improving  the  Selling  Joh 

Mary  Murphy  of  The  Fair.  Chi¬ 
cago,  gave  a  vigorous  plea  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  essential  function 
and  imjx)rtance  of  the  buyer  in  the 
coordination  of  the  sales  plan  with 
the  selling  force.  Who  can  be  more 
vitally  interested,  she  asked,  in  see¬ 
ing  that  a  department  has  well- 
trained,  capable  salespeople?  She 
urged  that  the  buyer  be  relieved  of 
some  of  his  bookkeeping  and  o<ld 
jobs  in  order  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spend  more  time  on  the 
floor  with  customers  and  sales- 
jieople. 

The  Importance  of  Display 

Not  to  be  afraid  of  sales  punch 
in  display — newsy  facts  clearly 
stated  and  well  illustrated,  featur¬ 


partment  store  or  retail  establish¬ 
ment  that  should  be  working  in 
closer  coordination  than  advertising 
and  selling.  Advertising  can  after 
all  only  bring  people  into  .the  store. 
It  is  then  up  to  your  personnel  and 


visions.  “.Any  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,”  he  said,  “who  can  get  real 
volume  can  get  real  authority — for 
sufficient  sales  volume  corrects  99% 
of  the  problems  of  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store.” 


ing  definite  purpose,  style  and  value 
— was  one  of  many  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  William  L.  Stens- 
gaard.  Chicago,  in  his  factual  talk 
on  “The  Importance  of  Display  in 
the  Sales  Promotion  Plan.”  “Eyes,” 
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Important  News  to  Advertising  Executives! 
PROCEEDINGS  of.h.  Sales  Promotion 

Sessions  will  be  printed  if  a  general  demand  exists  for  them! 


for  your  convenience — 

three  separately  printed  reports 

which  will  include  this  vital  information 

1.  What  Modern  Stores  Expect  from  Advertising 
and  Sales  Promotion 

by  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company, 
\ew  York 

by  Colonel  Frank  Knox.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
by  EUlgar  J.  Kaufmann.  Kaufmann  Department  Stores. 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

by  Bruce  MacLeish.  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 
by  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co..  Inc., 
Brooklyn 

Institutionalizing  the  Store 

by  R.  \  .  Tossell.  The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo 

2.  How  Simpson's,  Toronto,  Sells  by  Telephone 

by  H.  H.  Bishop.  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto 

comprehensive  picture  of  Simpson's  Telephone  Sell¬ 
ing  Department — Mr.  Bishop’s  talk  and  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  together  with  forms  and  photographs  are 
incorporated  in  this  report. 

3.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  His  Plan 

a.  The  Duties  of  a  Sales  Promotion  Manager — and 
the  Authority  Seeded  to  Execute  Them  Efficiently 
— by  \Vm.  H.  McLeod,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston 

b.  The  Sales  Promotion  Plan — Its  Creation  and  Op¬ 
eration — ^by  William  Howard,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York 

c.  The  Coordination  of  the  Sales  Promotiem  Plan  with 
the  Selling  Force — by  Mary  Murphy,  The  Fair, 
Chicago 

d.  The  Importance  of  Display  in  the  Sales  Promotion 
Plan — by  Wm.  L.  Stensgaard,  Chicago 

e.  Sales  Planning  Systems — compiled  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division 


E  have  had  many  requests  for  a  printed  record 
— es|)ecially  from  those  members  who  attended 
the  meeting.  This  interest  speaks  well  for  the  type  of 
program  we  had  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention. 

Since  this  extra  expense,  however,  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Division’s  budget,  we  will  print 
proceedings  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  advance  orders 
covering  most  of  our  costs.  The  proceedings  will  be 
divided  into  three  separately  printed  reports  as  in¬ 
dicated  alongside.  You  may  order  any  separate  re¬ 
port  or  the  entire  group  at  a  special  combination 
rate. 

*Partial  Proceedings — other  speeches  of  immediate  interest 
and  timeliness  appear  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

TIME  is  an  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 
SEND  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY! 


Sales  Promotion  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
225  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  advance  order  for  the  following  re¬ 
ports.  Invoice  at  the  price  indicated. 

□  1.  What  Modem  Stores  Elxpect  from  Adver¬ 

tising  and  Sales  Promotion  7Sc 

D  2.  How  Simpson's,  Toronto,  Sells  by  Tele¬ 
phone  SOc 

□  3.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  His  Plan  $1.00 

□  4.  Group  Rate  for  Three  Reports  $1.75 

Non-Member  Group  Rate  $3.00 

Name  .  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  State  . 
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he  said,  “determine  largely  what  is  both  you  and  your  customers — 
true  value.  Do  not  try  to  cheat  and  at  the  same  time  advance  his 
through  lack  of  dramatization  .  .  .  own  interest.” 
so  few  are  really  blind.  Think  of  Again  we  quote:  “If  there  is  one 
how  your  own  eyes  tell  you  of  the  type  of  promotion  which  I  believe 
things  you  want  and  also  how  they  the  retail  store  might  more  freely 
interpret  style  and  values  to  you.  develop,  it  is  that  which  promotes 


Your  customers’  eyes  do  the  same.  ’ 

Telephone  Selling  and  Returns 

We  acknowledge  with  due  thanks 
the  exceptionally  comprehensive 
discussion  on  “Telephone  Selling” 
which  was  so  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented  by  H.  H.  Bishop,  Simpson’s, 
Toronto.  Here  is  a  store  that  ob¬ 
tains  10%  of  its  business  via  the 
telephone.  At  the  session  many 
delegates  with  renewed  interest  in 
the  subject  were  anxious  to  hear 
of  this  store’s  successful  telephone 
operation.  Mr.  Bishop  threw  for  a 
loss  many  groundless  fears  held  by 
retailers  of  the  disadvantages  of 
telephone  selling  —  for  example : 
“Many  studies,”  he  said,  “have 
demonstrated  without  exception  that 
telephone  sold  merchandise  stays 
sold  and  is  less  subpect  to  return 
or  exchange  than  counter  sold  mer¬ 
chandise.”  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
talk,  he  was  held  on  the  platform 
a  long  time  answering  questions — 
and  many  delegates  cornered  him 
•  in  corridors  and  rooms  for  further 
amplification  of  his  views. 

An  Agency  Executive’s  Viewpoint 

We  hear  frequently  among  retail 
circles  that  the  average  manufac¬ 
turer’s  advertising  representative 
knows  as  much  about  selling  goods 
at  retail  as  a  Siberian  knows  about 
air-conditioning.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this,  then  G  Lynn  .Sum¬ 
ner,  head  of  a  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  certainly  proved  to  be 
the  exception.  For  instance,  we 
quote  from  his  talk :  “A  buyer  goes 
to  market.  He  orders  certain  goods 
for  delivery  three  months  or  possi¬ 
bly  six  months  later.  He  knows 
their  merits  thoroughly  when  he 
buys  them.  When  they  arrive  he 
may  be  in  Europe.  Anyway  it’s  a 
long  time  since  the  selling  points 
of  that  merchandise  were  fresh  in 
his  mind.  As  a  result  the  sales¬ 
people  never  get  the  best  sales 
story.  Customers  never  get  the  best 
presentation  of  it.  Sales  are  slow, 
the  price  is  cut.  The  goods  may 
show  a  loss.  And  that’s  just  one 
item.  In  the  store  there  are  thou¬ 
sands.  No  sales  training  system, 
no  buying  staff  can  do  justice  to 
them  all.  But  here  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  golden  opportunity  to  help 


ideas  that  stimulate  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  rather  than  simply  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  merchandise  at  a  price.” 

A  Publisher’s  Viewpoint 

Colonel  Frank  Knox,  noted  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
stressed  the  point  that  the  news- 
paoer  competently  and  conscienti¬ 
ously  published  is  a  silent  partner 
in  the  retail  business  of  each  com¬ 
munity.  In  discussing  “What  Mod¬ 
ern  Stores  Expect  from  Advertis¬ 
ing”  from  a  publisher’s  viewpoint, 
he  said  newspaper  rates  are  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  use  a  retailer 
makes  of  the  space  he  buys.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  “does  not  consider  the  pre- 
liaration  of  his  copy  as  of  second 
or 'third  importance.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
to  procure  the  most  expert  writers 
we  can  employ.  We  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year,  which  we  might  save,  in  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  copy 
we  put  in  our  paper.  Now  what 
applies  to  the  reading  columns  of 
the  newspapers  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  space  you  buy  and  fill 
with  your  material.” 

Importance  of  Public  Relations 
Department 

A  Dutch  Uncle  is  not  necessarily 
a  relative,  but  when  he  cracks  the 
whip,  you  are  certain  that  he  knows 
a  lot  about  you  and  your  job.  If 
all  store  presidents  had  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  conception  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  that 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  has, 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for 
much  of  the  ill-will  a  certain  store, 
or  stores,  is  creating  in  a  commu¬ 
nity.  Mr.  Kaufmann  for  example 
expects  you  to  have  a  high  sense 
of  understanding  in  your  work  as 
head  of  the  public  relations  de^xirt- 
ment.  “The  public  relations  indi¬ 
vidual,”  he  pointed  out,  “must  have 
a  ven,'  wide  understanding  as  to 
what  the  temper  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  in  his  community  consists  of. 
The  consumer  demand,  reasons  for 
buying  one  article  as  against  an¬ 
other,  which  has  been  done  in  more 
of  a  hit-and-miss  fashion  in  the 
past  decade,  is  certainly  going  to 


be  very  much  more  intelligently  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  future.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  must  have  some  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  his  community;  what  is 
going  on  in  that  community,  why 
j)eople  should  buy  certain  things  as 
against  others,  before  he  can  in¬ 
telligently  represent  the  president  or 
the  store.” 

Let  Publicity  Men  Run  Publicity 

When  Bruce  MacLeish,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott,  Chicago,  concluded  his 
address,  at  least  ^%  of  the  sales 
promotion  executives  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  have  immediately  sign¬ 
ed  a  petition  demanding  that  Mr. 
MacLeish  leave  the  merchandising 
ranks  and  inviting  him  to  join  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  For  ex¬ 
ample  here  are  three  of  several  im¬ 
portant  points  he  made: 

1.  To  sell  more  goods  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  on  selling  more 
goods,  which  can  only  be  done 
when  a  constant  flow  of  good 
goods  is  provided  for  sale. 

2.  To  leave  the  construction  of  the 
vehicle  for  store  news  and  the 
selection  of  the  road  it  shall 
travel  to  the  best  judgment  of 
those  charged  with  that  duty. 

3.  To  take  our  salespeople  into  our 
confidence  so  that  they  may 
share  our  enthusiasm  about 
what  we  have  to  sell. 

On  Keeping  Alert 

Paul  Murphy,  Loeser’s,  Br(X)k- 
lyn,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division 
made,in  no  uncertain  terms,  several 
brief  though  pertinent  remarks  in 
our  closing  session  about  the  Sales 
Promotion  job.  In  limited  space  we 
quote  several — 

1.  Retain  those  trade  practices 
which  serve  to  safeguard  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  retailer. 

2.  This  summer  will  bring  retail¬ 
ers  their  first  real  test  of  the 
importance  of  air-conditioning 
as  a  factor  in  sales  promotion. 

3.  Retailers  should  watch  carefully 
the  new  importance  credit  is  as¬ 
suming. 

4.  Will  retailers  be  geared  to  get 
their  share  of  the  ^.800,000,000 
relief  fund  after  the  greater 
part  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  masses? 

5.  The  first  fundamental  is  for 
publicity  executives  to  fight  con¬ 
stantly  for  the  right  items  to 
exploit  in  their  advertising 
pages. 
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Man  a  g  e  m  e  n  t 


Active  Modernization  Program 
Laid  Down  by  Stores 


The  department,  dry  goods  and 
specialty  stores  of  the  United 
States  will  expend  approximate¬ 
ly  $144,000,000  this  ye^.r  for  the 
rentn-ation  and  remodelling  of  their 
establishments  and  the  itistallation 
of  new  etjuipment. 

This  is  the  estimate  reached  by 
N.R.D.G.A.  as  the  result  of  a  study 
of  modernization  in  nearly  400 
stores  of  its  membership  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  Store 
Management  Group,  which  directed 
the  survey,  estimated  that  25,000 
stores,  or  a  majority  of  the  total  in 
the  field,  would  modernize  to  some 
degree  in  1935. 

The  study  was  made  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  specific  and  accurate 
gauge  of  store  modernization  pro¬ 
grams  this  year  for  the  benefit  of 
those  stores  considering  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  undertaking  similar  work. 

Proportion  of  Stores  Mo«lernizing 

Of  367  'tores  re|X)rting,  located 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
ranging  in  sales  volume  from  less 
than  S^.CXX)  to  more  than  $15,000,- 
000  anually,  280  stores  or  76.3% 
advise  that  they  are  or  v/ill  engage 
in  store  modernization  this  year. 
An  analysis  of  the  intention  of  th^se 
stores  to  undertake  modernization 
programs  by  sales  volume  groups  is 
of  particular  interest.  Table  I  be¬ 
low  classifies  these  367  stores  into 
eight  sales  volume  groups  showing 
the  percentage  of  the  total  stores  in 
each  group  with  planned  urograms. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two 
lowest  volume  groups  these  figures 
show  that  there  is  not  any  very  sub¬ 
stantial  variation  in  the  !>ercentage 
of  stores  of  different  sizes  under¬ 
taking  remodeling  and  renovating 
acfivities.  In  some  respects  the  two 
lowest  volume  groups  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  planned  activities 
than  might  be  expected  since  with 
many  of  these  smaller  volume  stores 
the  question  of  financing  anv  exten¬ 
sive  program  at  the  present  time  is 
a  real  problem.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  it  is  recalled  that  many 
of  these  concerns  e.xperienced  more 
than  the  average  increase  in  payroll 
and  operating  costs  due  to  the  prev¬ 
ious  regulations  of  N.R.A 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
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•  Report  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
Store  Management  Group. 

the  2  to  5  million  group  shows  the 
highest  percentage  of  stores  plan¬ 
ning  changes  and  improvements. 

Expenditures  Planned 

Of  the  total  stores  planning  mod¬ 
ernization  work,  210  stores  reported 
the  amount  they  plan  to  spend  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year.  The  total 
combined  planned  expenditures  for 
these  210  stores  amount  to  $7,971,- 
331.  An  arithmetical  average  pro¬ 
duces  $37,959  as  the  typical  expend¬ 
iture  per  store. 

These  planned  expenditures  are 
classified  in  Table  II  (below)  ac¬ 
cording  to  sales  volume  groups. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
expenditure  per  store  for  stores 
whose  annual  sales  volume  is 
$75,000  or  less  is  $2,384  This  fig¬ 
ure  may  be  compared  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  $2,000  which  until  recently 
was  the  ma.ximum  amount  of  financ¬ 
ing  opportunity  offered  to  retail 
merchants  under  the  Better  Hous¬ 
ing  Program  sjxjnsored  by  the  gov¬ 


ernment.  This  is  further  proof  that 
even  the  smaller  volume  retml 
stores  heretofore  could  not  obtain 
through  the  Better  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram  sufficient  money  to  complete¬ 
ly  finance  the  average  program. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  fact 
because  the  maximum  allowance 
under  the  government  program  has 
been  increased  to  $50,000  in  order 
that  business  may  take  fuller  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method  of  financing 
modernization  and  remodehng  pro¬ 
jects.  althtjugh  the  maximum  inter¬ 
est  rates  permissible  still  makes  this 
financing  somewhat  costly. 

It  also  will  be  noted  that  the  av¬ 
erage  expenditures  of  stores  whose 
sales  volumes  are  $2,000,000  or 
more  annually  represent  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  the  average 
expenditure  of  stores  doing  between 
$200,000  and  $2,000,000  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  This  difference  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  installation  of 
air-conditioning  equipment  and  ad¬ 
ditional  transportation  facilities  in 
the  larger  stores. 

(Continued  on  pag^  96) 


Table  I — 

Volume  Oass 

-Percentage 

No.  of 
Stores 
Report¬ 
ing 

of  Stores  Modernizing 
Stores  Stores 

Not  Plan-  Planning 

ing  Mod-  Moderni- 

ernization  zation 

in  1935  in  1935 

%  of  Stores 
Modernizing 
to  Total 
Stores 

$75,000  &  Less 

60 

28 

32 

53.3% 

$75,000  to  $200,000 

49 

15 

34 

69.4% 

$200,000  to  $500,000 

68 

16 

52 

76.4% 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

55 

7 

48 

85.2% 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

64 

10 

54 

84.4% 

$2,000  000  to  $5,000,000 

40 

5 

35 

87.5% 

$5,000,000  to  $10  000,000 

16 

4 

12 

75.0% 

Over  $10,000,000 

15 

2 

13 

86.6% 

Total 

367 

87 

280 

76.3% 

Table  II — Expenditures  Planned  for  1935 


Volume  Class 

No.  of 

Stores 

Report¬ 

ing 

Total 

Planned 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Average 
Expendi¬ 
ture  Per 
Store 

$75,000  &  less 

22 

$  52,450 

$  2.384 

$75,000  to  $200,000 

28 

182  500 

6.518 

$200,000  to  $500,000 

38 

438  446 

11,539 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

36 

428,700 

11.900 

$1,000,000  to  $2000.000 

43 

821,035 

19.094 

$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

25 

3,144,700 

125  788 

$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

9 

913,000 

101.444 

Over  $10,000,000 

9 

1,989,500 

221,055 

Total 

210 

$7,971,331 

$  37,959 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Joint  Pool  Cars  for  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Stores 

RAFFIC  managers  of  meml)er 
stores  located  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland  and  Washington,  D. 
C.,  held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
June  25th,  at  the  Hotel  Rennert  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Mac 
Intire,  Traffic  Manager  of  The 
Hnh,  Baltimore. 

The  purjxjse  of  this  meeting  was 
to  work  out  a  detailed  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  stores  in  both 
cities  in  order  to  secure  a  greater 
numljer  of  pool  cars,  thus  bringing 
about  savings  in  transportation 
charges. 

It  was  decided  to  instruct  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  joint  pool  cars 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  ton¬ 
nage  whenever  they  had  a  sufficient 
numl)er  of  orders  on  hand.  Each 
car  would  be  routed  with  a  stop¬ 
over  at  either  Baltimore  or  Wash¬ 
ington,  depending  uix)n  which  city 
had  the  most  freight  in  the  car.  A 
lal)el  was  developed  at  this  meeting 
which  will  be  pasted  to  the  orders 
of  all  the  participating  stores  read¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

“If  you  have  orders  from 
Washington  or  Baltimore  mer¬ 
chants  to  be  shipped  within  a 
reasonable  time  from  ours  and 
totalling  a  tonnage  justifying 
a  carload  shipment,  please 
communicate  immediately  with 
the  Merchants  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  Star  Build- 
mg,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Furnish 
them  with  the  names  of  the 
stores  with  shipping  dates  and 
approximate  weight  for  each. 
Instructions  and  billing  will  be 
promptly  furnished  ” 

UjKJn  receipt  of  the  list  of  stores 
from  a  manufacturer,  the  Chairman 
of  the  local  traffic  managers’  group 
wdll  call  the  stores  to  arrange  a 
mutual  satisfactory  shipping  date, 
also  Mr.  W.  C.  McDermott,  Traffic 
Manager  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  routing 
the  cars  which  are  to  be  consigned 
to  a  warehouse  company  that  will 


make  delivery  of  the  freight  and  hill 
each  store  for  its  proportionate 
transportation  charges 

This  is  an  interesting  case  of  co- 
ojieration  between  the  traffic  man¬ 
agers  in  neighboring  cities  and  we 
hope  that  the  plan  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  and  that  the  stores  will  save 
money. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting 
that  semi-annual  meetings  of  traffic 
managers  of  l)oth  cities  would  be 
held  and  the  next  meeting  is  sched- 
ided  for  September  25  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Ready-to-Wear  Shipments  by 
Highway  Motor  Carriers 

Mr.  P.  H.  Felder,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kresge  Department 
.Stores  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  offers  a 
suggestion  that  members  who  follow 
tho  practice  of  having  highway 
motor  carriers  pick  up  their  ready- 
to-wear  shipments  directly  from  the 
manufacturer  rather  than  following 
the  usual  practice  of  having  manu¬ 
facturers  deliver  to  a  shipping  point 
such  as  freight  forwarder,  consoli¬ 
dator  or  truck  depot,  should  charge 


you  a  lot  more  if  you  have  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  various  classes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  different  type  of  pack¬ 
ing  necessary  for  one  class  of  item 
as  against  another. 

It  isn’t  going  to  take  long  to  con¬ 
vince  you  and  it  isn’t  going  to  take 
you  long  to  convince  the  trucker  that 
we  will  continue  to  do  business  with 
him  more  harmoniously,  far  more 
economically  to  us  and  far  more 
profitably  to  him,  if  he  permits  the 
establishment  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  will  allow  us  to  apply 
common  sense,  every  day  thinking 
in  the  preparation  of  our  shipments. 

Here  in  Illinois  we  have  apjwint- 
ed  a  committee  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  meet  with  the  trucker  and  try 
to  unsell  the  idea  that  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  turn  right  around 
and  do  the  very  things  that  have 
cost  the  railroads  such  a  tremen- 


l)ack  to  the  manufacturer  the  pick- 
uo  costs  which  are  reflected  in  the 
higher  transportation  rates  which 
you  pay  your  truckman  for  this  ad¬ 
ditional  service. 

F.O.B.  terms  prevailing  in  the 
ready-to-wear  industry  entitle  you 
to  a  free  delivery  to  any  shipping 
point  YOU  s|)ecify  within  the  city  of 
shipment,  therefore  when  you  re¬ 
lieve  manufacturers  of  this  delivery 
exjjense  through  the  alxjve  arrange¬ 
ment.  they  should  he  willing  to 
make  an  allowance. 

Reductions  in  Toy  Ratings 

Effective  July  15th.  the  classifica¬ 
tion  ratings  of  the  toy  list  will  lie 
reduced  by  one  class  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  between  points  in  Official 
Classification  Territories  (territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers). 
These  reduced  ratings  are  shown  in 
I.C.C.  A-455  “Exceptions  to  the 
Official  Classification’’  published  by 
W.  S.  Curlett,  Trunk  Line  Tariff 
Bureau,  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City. 

On  shipments  of  toys  originating 
on  and  after  July  15th,  make  sure 
that  carriers  have  applied  the  correct 
rates.  These  reduced  ratings  were 
put  in  by  the  carriers  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  enable  them  to  recap¬ 
ture  some  of  the  toy  tonnage  lost  to 
the  trucks  and  will  remain  in  effect 
for  an  experimental  period  of  six 
months. 


dous  falling  off  in  tonnage. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  speed  in 
transportation.  I  think  I  told  you 
once  before  that  the  country  is  speed 
mad.  Many  things  helped  bring 
this  condition  about.  Radio  helped, 
airplanes  have  heljied  and  now'  rail¬ 
roads  are  helping.  They  have  pitch¬ 
ed  in ;  they  have  gone  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  speeding  up  trains  that  two 
years  ago  was  unbelievable  except 
to  experts  and  engineers.  That  is 
all  very  fine.  The  railroads  had  to 
do  something  like  that  to  recover 
some  passenger  business.  But  how 
does  it  affect  your  business  from  the 
freight  angle?  Have  the  railroads 
given  the  same  thought  to  speeding 
up  their  freight  trains?  Well,  you 
heard  something  about  that  yester¬ 
day.  You  were  told  that  the  time 
in  transit  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  had  been  reduced  by  four 


Current  Transportation  Problems 
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dav?.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
Clikago — New  York  was  reduced  a 
day :  also  Chicago — Jacksonville, 
anil  a  great  many  other  points,  but 
remember  this  was  by  air  and  be¬ 
tween  large  shipping  centers. 

Hut  how  about  from  Mansfield 
to  Piqua,  Ohio?  There  are  quite 
a  few  manufacturers  in  Mansfield 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  Piquas  in  the 
United  States  though  known  by 
other  names.  There  are  some  nice 
stores  in  these  Piquas.  What  im¬ 
provement  in  service  have  the  rail¬ 
roads  attempted  from  these  fairly 
go(Kl  sized  manufacturing  centers 
and  distributing  centers  to  the  smal¬ 
ler  retail  cities  with  the  smaller  re¬ 
tail  area?  I  suppose  if  we  wanted 
to  use  that  much  disliked  word,  we 
could  apply  the  term — discrimina¬ 
tion. 

From  Cleveland  to  Mansfield? 
Beautiful  service.  From  Mansfield 
to  Piqua?  It  is  terrible.  It  isn’t 
very  far  and  it  is  only  recently  and 
after  repeated  complaints  that  one 
of  our  biggest  railroads,  if  not  the 
biggest,  finally  decided  that  seven 
days  was  pretty  poor  service,  and 
so  they  cut  it  down  to  four  days 
and  wrote  and  told  us  what  a  fine 
job  they  had  done. 

That  does  affect  you,  gentlemen, 
whether  you  are  a  shipping  or  re¬ 
ceiving  retailer.  The  man  in  the 
larger  city  gets  fresher  stock,  quick¬ 
er  turnover;  he  doesn’t  have  to  an¬ 
ticipate  quite  so  far  in  advance.  So 
it  is  very  important  that  we  tell 
our  railroad  friends  that  they 
musn’t  overlook  improving  their 
freight  service  between  some  of  the 
lesser  size  towns.  Many  of  these 
little  Piquas  consume  a"  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  country’s 
goods.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  go 
after  this  with  the  same  willingness 
that  we  would  go  after  a  rate  re¬ 
duction.  the  results  to  you  and  your 
company  are  going  to  be  far  more 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

Planning  Can  Save  Monev 

There  was  a  time,  I  think,  when 
all  industrial  traffic  men  felt  that 
the  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
good  traffic  men  was  that  they  were 
able  to  go  out  and  get  rates  reduc¬ 
ed.  You  know  what  shape  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  in  so  we  can’t  look  with 
much  hope  to  any  appreciable  re¬ 
duction  in  rates.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  were  tickled  to  death  to 
write  to  the  boss  and  say,  “I’ve 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  transpor¬ 
tation  on  this  comm^ity  five  cents 
a  hundred.” 


I’d  like  to  leave  a  thought  with 
all  of  you  who  are  directly  charged 
with  the  traffic  work  of  your  or¬ 
ganization.  You  can  make  for  your 
companies  many  times  five  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  by  wise  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  buying,  the  sell¬ 
ing  and  the  traffic  department,  by 
consolidation  of  shipments;  by  siz¬ 
ing  various  combinations,  such  as 
rail  and  truck,  water  and  rail,  and 
water  and  truck,  any  combination 
you  want ;  by  buying  smaller  or 
larger  amounts,  depending  upon  the 
commodity,  depending  upon  the 
rates  you  pay.  Without  asking  the 
railroads  to  reduce  the  rates  one 
five-cent  piece,  you  can  make  more 
money  for  your  companies,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  more,  by  see¬ 
ing  that  your  various  departments 
order  more  carefully,  economically 
and  wisely. 

W’hen  the  emergency  charge  just 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  was  made  effec¬ 
tive  .April  18th,  most  of  us  immedi¬ 
ately  sat  down  and  did  some  figur¬ 


ing  and  we  ‘found  it  was  going  to 
cost  us  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  dollars.  So  we  got  busy 
and  found  ways  of  rerouting  our 
shipments,  buying  differently,  buy¬ 
ing  at  different  places  and  so  on. 
Many  of  us  have  already  shaved 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  hy  a 
considerable  amount  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  shave  it  some  more.  I  hope 
so,  for  if  we  want  to  stay  on  the 
job,  we  must  do  that  very  thing. 

The  thought  that  I  am  trying  to 
get  across  is  tliat  it  isn’t  always 
cutting  the  rate  that  produces  the 
biggest  profit  to  our  companies.  It 
is  our  ability  to  use  the  transporta¬ 
tion  that  is  right  here  and  waiting 
for  us  to  use,  and  to  use  it  wisely. 
If  we  do  that,  we  will  probably 
find  that  both  the  trucker  and  the 
railroads  will  go  a  lot  farther  in 
helping  us  gain  our  ends  than  they 
would  if  we  filed  a  lot  of  complaints 
with  the  Commission  or  some  rate 
committee,  expecting  them  to  cut 
revenues  that  are  almost  no  longer 
revenues. 


Air  Conditioning  of  Fitting  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


grille  containing  vanes  by  which  the 
air  was  deflected  at  a  30°  angle. 
The  stream  of  air  is  about  12  inches 
in  width  and  runs  directly  in  front 
of  and  parallel  to  a  mirror,  also 
situated  at  an  angle  of  about  30°. 
In  this  way,  the  maximum  amount 
of  fitting  room  space  is  available 
for  use  without  getting  into  the 
path  of  the  air  supply  and  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  distribution 
and  mixing  of  the  cooled  air  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Each  supply  grille  has  a  hand- 
controlled  damper  permitting  ad¬ 
justment  of  air  supply  and  cooling 
to  suit  individual  customer  de¬ 
mands.  The  system  being  of  the 
recirculating  type,  air  is  removed 
by  means  of  grilles  located  in  the 
same  partition  as  the  supply  at  the 
floor  level,  and  where  possible  re¬ 
turn  grilles  are  located  on  a  diagon¬ 
al  line  from  the  supply  grilles. 

The  final  problem  was  to  find 
space  for  cooling  equipment  and 
ducts  so  that  they  would  be  unseen 
and  any  noise  or  vibration  unheard. 
Use  was  made  of  a  stock  room  di¬ 
rectly  adjoining  all  seven  fitting 
rooms  and  here  less  than  8%  of  the 
total  stock  space  was  required  for 
the  installation  of  machinery’  and 


duct  system,  all  concealed  from  the 
customer’s  view. 

On  this  basis  the  management  de¬ 
cided  to  proceed  with  the  installa¬ 
tion,  and  award  of  the  contract  for 
furnishing  and  installing  the  re¬ 
quired  equipment  in  accordance 
with  the  consulting  engineers’  spe¬ 
cifications  was  made  to  the  Frigi- 
daire  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation. 

A  number  of  other  interesting 
features  were  incorporated  in  the 
design  of  the  installation.  Ducts 
were  lined  with  felt  to  insulate  and 
prevent  sweating,  which  could  re¬ 
sult  in  damage  to  the  stock.  The 
felt  also  served  to  reduce  air  noises 
from  lieing  carried  outside  the  duct. 
Glass  wool  filters  were  installed  in 
the  return  duct  to  catch  dirt  and 
other  impurities,  thus  ensuring  a 
supply  of  clean  air. 

The  motor  and  compressor  were 
set  on  a  special  base  designed  to 
absorb  vibration  and  prevent  its 
transmission  to  the  floor.  In  addi¬ 
tion  a  sound-proof  cabinet  was 
built  around  them. 

This  again  introduced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  proper  ventilation 
in  order  to  carry  off  from  the  en- 
(Coniinued  on  page  94) 
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were  only  50%,  the  chances  are  that 
the  department  would  have  been 
profitable.  This  statement  cannot 
be  made  with  finality  because  the 
customer’s  reaction  to  the  require¬ 
ment  that  alteration  costs  must  be 
paid  for  is  unknown;  thus,  the  re¬ 
sultant  effect  on  sales  is  dubious. 

The  Men’s  Furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  stood  well  up  in  the  list  of 
profit  earning  departments,  with 
gains  reported  for  the  typical  store 
in  each  group  ranging  from  4.4% 
to  6.7%.  In  1933  also  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  profitable  to  the  typical 
store  in  each  group. 

Home  Furnishings  Unprofitable 
Next,  we  must  sp)eak  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  division.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  results  reported  are 
far  from  desirable.  In  dealing  with 
the  individual  store  figures  of  the 
repx)rt,  it  was  not  unusual  to  en¬ 
counter  losses  of  20%  and  25%  for 
some  departments,  such  as  Radios 
and  Oriental  Rugs.  losses  in  Home 
Furnishings  departments  of  some 
stores  indicated  that  not  even  direct 
departmental  charges  were  covered 
by  gross  margin. 

Frankly,  the  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Home  Furnishings  de¬ 
partments  question  the  theory  un¬ 
derlying  the  department  store  idea 
— everything  under  one  roof.  For 
something  must  be  wrong,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  said  against  the 
principle  of  expense  distribution, 
when  we  encounter  such  commonly 
pKX)r  experiences  in  a  comparatively 
“good  year’’,  as  will  be  noted. 

Not  one  of  the  typical  stores  in 
the  department  store  groups  secured 
a  profit  in  the  Furniture  depart¬ 
ment  :  typical  operating  losses 
ranged  from  3.8%  to  8.8%  of  sales. 
Oriental  Rug  departments  in  typi¬ 
cal  stores  incurred  losses  from  7.9% 
to  15.4%  of  sales.  Domestic  Floor 
Coverings  returned  profits  of  1.1% 
and  0.6%  in  the  two  largest  volume 
department  store  groups,  but  suff¬ 
ered  losses  in  smaller  establish¬ 
ments.  Only  the  smallest  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  groups  showed  a 
profit  in  Drap)eries  and  Curtains. 

The  Major  Household  Appliance 
departments,  despite  their  having 
enjoyed  satisfactory  sales  increases, 
were  not  profitably  op>erated  in  the 
typical  stores  of  any  of  the  groups. 
In  the  resume  of  1933  operations 
presented  before  last  year’s  conven- 


included : 

“Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
volume  in  the  Major  Household 
Appliance  departments  these  lines 
were  unprofitable  to  all  groups,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  markon.’’ 

Sadly,  but  truly,  history  repeats 
itself. 

The  question  asked  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  country’s  most 
profitable  stores  in  his  convention 
talk  five  years  ago  in  this  very  city 
is  particularly  appropriate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  op)erations  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Household  Appliance  depart¬ 
ments — “Is  it  Profits  or  Exercise 
that  Stores  Want?” 

Similarly,  unsatisfactory  results 
were  commonly  experienced  in  the 
operation  of  the  other  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  departments — yet  Home 
Furnishings  specialty  stores  contin¬ 
ue  to  exist  without  subsidy  from 
Accessory  departments  to  draw 
upon. 

The  Basement  Section 

What  happened  in  the  Basement 
departments  is  the  next  question 
that  comes  to  mind.  Basement  sales 
increased  in  ratio  to  1933’s  volume 
slightly  less  than  main  store  sales. 
In  the  very  largest  volume  group  of 
department  stores  the  increase  was 
10%  greater;  in  the  others  it  was 
equal  or  less,  with  the  latter  ten¬ 
dency  for  all  stores  as  a  single  group 
indicated.  The  Basement  as  a  whole 
was  more  profitably  operated  in  the 
larger  stores,  that  is,  both  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  main  store  results  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  basement  re¬ 
sults  in  the  smaller  volume  groups. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
basement  operating  losses  were 
greatest  in  the  group  with  sales 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  and  were 
progressively  lower  in  each  succes- 
ive  group,  the  two  larger  groups 
showing  profits,  which  again  were 
greater  for  the  largest  volume  class. 

Total  Store 

The  total  store  results  as  revealed 
in  the  report  showed  a  noticeable 
improvement  over  last  year,  small 
profits  not  over  1.3%  having  been 
earned  for  all  of  the  groups  with 
the  exception  of  the  group  with 
sales  over  $10,000,000,  which  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  0.6%  of  sales. 

Gross  margins  last  year  compared 
very  well  with  those  of  the  year 


before.  They  varied  for  typical 
stores  of  the  separate  groups  from 
34.5%  to  36.9%.  Markdown  ratios 
were  very  nicely  reduced  revealing 
an  improvement  in  merchandising 
efficiency  over  previous  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  over  1933  when  market 
conditions  favored  low  markdown 
ratios. 

The  report  shows  cash  discounts 
in  per  cent  to  sales  were  lower  in 
1934,  due  to  the  cash  discount  re¬ 
strictions  established  in  some  man¬ 
ufacturing  codes.  The  effect  on  in¬ 
dividual  departmental  gross  margins 
is  obscured  to  some  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  markdowns  being 
commonly  lower  in  most  depart¬ 
ments.  Total  store  cash  discounts 
were  less  by  about  one  half  of  one 
Ijercent  of  sales,  by  reason  of  the 
code  cash  discount  reductions  or  re¬ 
strictions  applying  to  specific  de¬ 
partments. 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot  Index 

Sales  per  square  foot  of  selling 
space  increased  in  most  stores. 
Many  departments  developed  rela¬ 
tively  high  volumes  per  square  foot. 
These  departments  as  well  as  those 
whose  sales  incomes  were  relatively 
low  are  noted  in  that  section  of  the 
rejxtrt  entitled  “Observations  and 
Interpretations”,  which  precedes  the 
detailed  tables. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  stores  should 
give  more  attention  to  this  phase 
of  statistics  of  departmental  opera¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  observed  that  nu¬ 
merous  departments  which  develop¬ 
ed  a  poor  volume  of  sales  per  unit 
of  area  incurred  high  occupancy 
costs  and  very  frequently  high  total 
expenses  and  resulting  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of 
departments  with  high  sales  volumes 
])er  square  foot  incurred  low  occu¬ 
pancy  expenses  and  high  profit 
ratios. 

One  thing  more  might  be  pointed 
out  in  this  connection.  It  appears 
that  high  turnover  departments 
with  low  or  average  sales  per 
square  foot  are  not  always  as  fortu¬ 
nate  as  those  with  average  turnover 
and  high  sales  per  square  foot  in 
developing  low  occupancy  costs. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  factors 
which  make  for  sales  income  per 
unit  of  area  (high  value  of  the 
unit  of  sale  and  high  inventory  per 
square  foot)  exert  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  expense  of  operation, 
perhaps  greater  than  the  rate  of 
turnover.  By  way  of  repetition,  let 
it  be  said  that  the  raising  of  the 
productivity  of  the  selling  area  of 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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How  Do  the  Sales  of 
Your  Departments  Respond 
to  Seasonal  Influences? 


Graph  Showing  Distribution  of  Annual  Sales  in  j 
1934  of  Three  Departments  jj 

i  MoatUy 

!  Bvaiuat 


Are  Your  Merchandising 
and  Sales  Promotion 
Plans  Established  on  the 
Basis  of  Facts? 


The  new  section  on  Monthly  Distribution  of  Annual 
Sales  by  departments,  in  the  1934  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results,  will  give  you  the 
answer. 

It  tells  what  proportion  of  each  department's  annual 
sales  is  obtained  in  each  month  of  the  year  1934,  in  each 
Federal  Reserve  District. 

The  report  also  contains  merchandising  statistics 
under  such  captions  as  Cumulative  Markon,  Mark- 
downs,  Cash  Discounts,  Stock  Turns,  and  operating  re¬ 
sults,  such  as  Administrative  Costs,  Occupancy,  Pub¬ 
licity,  Buying  and  Selling  for  each  department. 


YOU  NEED  THE  1934  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING 
RESULTS  TO  HELP  YOU  PLAN  FALL  BUSINESS 


Use  the  Order  Coupon  Below 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Please  send 


copyCies)  of  the  1934  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to 


Price  to  Members: 

S2.00  per  copy 
6  or  more  copies,  $1.50  ea. 
Non-Members  $5.00  per  copy 


(Non-Members  please  enclose  check  with  order) 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Increased  Sales  Help  the  Store 
to  Better  Earnings 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


the  large  store  comes  from  its  high 
rate  of  returns  and  allowances.  It 
seems  likely  that  this  condition  re¬ 
flects  fundamental  disadvantages  of 
the  large  downtown  stores  which 
grow  out  of  the  size  of  the  market 
area  served,  the  awkwardness  of 
transport  in  large  cities,  and  similar 
conditions  largely  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  store  executives.  If  so,  cam¬ 
paigns  among  consumers  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  returned  goods,  if 
successful,  will  merely  result  in 
driving  business  to  other  distribu¬ 
tors. 

The  figures  on  operating  results 
in  cents  per  transaction  for  stores 
of  different  sizes  show  that  the 
average  gross  sale  tends  to  be  larger 
in  the  large  stores  but  that  net  sales 
income  per  transaction  and  total  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction  last  year  ap¬ 
parently  were  highest  for  stores 
with  sales  of  $10,000,000  to  $20,- 
000.000.  It  may  be  significant  also 
that  all  stores  with  sales  of  $1,000,- 
000  or  more  apparently  are  about  on 
a  par  as  far  as  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  per  employee  is  concerned, 
even  though  the  stores  with  sales 
from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
last  year  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  respect. 

High  Expenses 

The  percentages  of  total  expense 
for  department  stores  in  1934  rang¬ 
ed  from  31.2%  to  37.2%;  for  the 
larger  stores  roughly  from  35%  to 
37%.  After  the  high  figures  record¬ 
ed  during  the  depression  when  many 
stores  reported  total  expense  above 
40%  of  sales  these  figures  for  1934 
seem  low  and  reassuring.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  costs  i)er  transaction 
show  that  expenses  are  still  high. 
As  long  as  it  costs  department  stores 
from  60  to  75  cents  per  customer 
served,  there  will  be  need  for  care¬ 
fully  scrutinizing  not  only  the  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which  the  functions  are 
performed  but  also  the  desirability 
of  performing  the  functions.  In 
1934  among  the  larger  department 
stores  direct  and  general  selling 
functions  alone  took  from  14  to 
18.6  cents  i)er  transaction,  and  pub¬ 
licity  from  8  to  10  cents.  Delivery 
cost  absorbed  3  or  4  cents  per  cus¬ 
tomer  served. 


Among  specialty  stores  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  is  twice,  or  more  than  twice, 
as  large  as  in  department  stores. 
Expenses  however,  are  higher  in 
proportion,  running  as  high  as  $1.65 
per  customer  served,  of  which  up 
to  38)4  cents  is  for  direct  selling 
operations  alone,  25  cents  for  pub¬ 
licity,  and  39  cents  for  occupancy. 
W'hen  one  looks  at  figures  of  this 
kind  instead  of  at  percentages  the 
high  cost  of  doing  business  becomes 
more  apparent. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferences  between  tbe  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  department  stores  and  by 
variety  chains,  but  it  gives  a  i^erson 
pause  to  observe  that  among  variety 
chains  with  50-cent  limits  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  runs  20  cents  or  less,  say 
20  cents  to  be  safe,  and  the  expense 
rate  tinder  35%.  Hence  the  cost 
per  transaction  in  these  variety 
chains  must  be  7  cents  or  less.  The 
larger  department  stores  spend  more 
than  this  for  publicity  alone,  and 
twice  as  much  for  direct  and  general 
selling. 

I  do  not  imply  that  the  difference 
in  cost  is  not  justified  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  work  done ;  but  I  do 
suggest  that  such  wide  differences 
must  be  recognized  in  department 
store  strategy  and  policies. 

Specialty  Stores 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Bureau’s  reports  for  ear¬ 
lier  years  will  note  at  once  that  this 
year’s  figures  are  given  for  five 
groups  of  specialty  stores  instead  of 
three.  Somewhat  more  detailed 
figures  in  cents  per  transaction  are 
also  given.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
number  of  specialty  stores  reporting 
will  increase  in  future  years,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  pub¬ 
lish  still  more  detailed  common  fig¬ 
ures. 

As  has  been  noted,  in  1934  spe¬ 
cialty  store  earnings  did  not  improve 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  department 
store  earnings,  but  the  reason  for 
the  better  profits,  namely  increase 
in  sales,  seems  to  have  been  the 
same.  The  rate  of  increase  in  sales 
was  from  9.7%  to  16.5%,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  about  10%.  Percentage 
margins  ran  a  little  lower  than  in 
193^  and  expense  percentages  tend¬ 


ed  to  be  lower  although  dollar  ex- 
jtense  was  higher. 

Rising  Dollar  Costs 
Dollar  outlays  for  total  expense 
and  for  almost  all  items  of  expense 
reached  their  low  points  in  1933  and 
rose  in  1934.  Exceptions  may  be 
noted  in  the  cases  of  supplies  and 
repairs,  both  of  which  reached  lows 
in  1932  and  rose  in  both  1933  and 
1934;  and  in  the  cases  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  losses  from  bad  debts 
where  the  low  points  came  in  1934. 

In  the  main,  the  controllable  ex¬ 
penses,  which  responded  most  read¬ 
ily  to  downward  pressure  in  1931 
and  1932,  rose  in  1934  relatively 
more  than  the  somewhat  sluggish 
semi-fixed  expenses.  In  some  groups 
of  stores  individual  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  this  latter  category  actually 
declined  in  1934.  The  outlav  for 
payroll,  advertising,  and  supplies 
uniformly  was  higher  in  1934, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  effects  of 
N.R..4.  and  to  expanding  physical 
volume  of  sales,  as  well  as  to  other 
influences.  Among  the  expenses  less 
easily  reduced,  real  estate  costs  and 
service  purchased  were  larger  in 
1934  for  all  four  groups  of  stores, 
and  for  the  two  groups  of  larger 
department  stores  taxes  and  interest 
charges  were  larger.  Insurance  costs 
went  up,  even  though  slightly,  for 
specialty  stores  and  for  all  but  the 
smallest  department  stores.  Losses 
from  bad  debts  and  depreciation 
were  the  only  expenses  smaller  in 
1934  for  all  groups  of  stores. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  expenditures 
postponed  during  the  depression,  in¬ 
creasing  physical  volume  of  business 
(which  reached  its  low  point  in 
1933)  and  possibly  some  relaxation 
of  control  activities  conspired  to 
bring  about  increases  in  dollar  ex¬ 
pense  in  1934  of  6%  or  7%  from 
the  levels  of  1933,  which  were  the 
low  for  the  depression.  It  will  Ite 
very  easy  for  executives  to  permit 
further  increases  in  dollar  outlays 
in  1935 ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  in  the  current  situation. 

Problems  of  the  Immediate  Future 

The  outlook  for  the  remaining 
•  months  of  1935  and  the  early 
months  of  1936  is  clouded.  As  you 
know,  business  men  are  impatient 
and  eager  to  go  forward,  but  there 
is  considerable  hesitancy  because  the 
future  action  of  government  is  un¬ 
certain,  especially  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
because  unsettlement  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  may  bring  about  declines 
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Controllers*  Congress 


in  some  prices.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  prices  can  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  rise  very  substantially  during 
the  rest  of  this  year,  and  indeed, 
they  may  give  way  slightly.  Gov¬ 
ernment  sp)ending  will  be  an  anchor 
to  windward,  but  recovery  in  pri¬ 
vate  business  may  not  proceed 
rapidly. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  to  be 
expected,  department  and  specialty 
stores  may  experience  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  recovery  at  a  modest  rate 
with  sales  running  5%  and  10% 
ahead  of  the  preceding  year  If  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  less  favorable,  how¬ 
ever,  business  may  level  off  for  a 
time,  or  recede  temporarily,  so  that 
sales  gains  will  be  less  than  5%. 
Under  the  latter  conditions,  of 
course  there  would  be  little  profit 
from  price  increases  during  the  rest 
of  this  vear,  margin  rates  might 
yield  ground,  and  dollar  expenses 
would  have  to  be  cut  to  get  percent¬ 
age  expenses  down ;  while  under  the 
more  favorable  conditions  margin 
rates  would  be  more  easily  main¬ 


tained,  possibly  no  reduction  in  dol¬ 
lar  expenses  would  be  required,  but 
dollar  profits  would  be  relatively 
small,  store  operation  would  not  be 
easy,  and  careful  control  would  be 
in  order. 

Under  either  set  of  circumstances, 
the  most  important  problem  will  be 
that  of  holding  dollar  expenses 
down;  perhaps  in  a  strong  effort 
to  make  ends  meet,  perhaps  to  avoid 
losing  the  efficiency  gained  during 
the  last  few  years  Profits  will  de- 
l)end  largely  upon  either  expense  re¬ 
duction  or  expense  control. 

Since  this  is  true,  and  since  the 
depression  has  given  new  emphasis 
to  the  well-known  fact  that  percent¬ 
ages  by  themselves  do  not  give  an 
accurate  nicture  of  the  movement  of 
dollar  expenses,  department  store 
executives  should  see  to  it  that  they 
have  more  serviceable  expense  sta¬ 
tistics.  This  need  for  new  and  better 
expense  statistics  and  for  careful 
investigation  of  department  store 
costs  in  relation  to  those  of  com¬ 
petitors,  is  the  most  important  les¬ 
son  to  be  drawn  from  this  studv. 


Analysis  of  Departmental  Results 

(  Continued  from  page  80) 


certain  departments  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  their  occupancy 
costs,  and  probably  on  total  expense 
as  well. 

The  Monthly  Distribution  of  Sales 


in  its  activity.  Possibly  the  retail 
industry  may  find  good  reason  to 
follow  with  a  carefully  planned 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  seasonal 
fluctuation,  department  by  depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  hope  of  learning 


how  these  variations  may  be  lessen¬ 
ed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  fluctuations.  In  Dec¬ 
ember,  1934,  14.9%  of  the  year’s 
sales  were  obtained,  by  the  store 
as  a  whole.  This  was  the  figure  for 
the  entire  country  as  a  whole,  al¬ 
though  it  varied  from  14.0%  to 
16.7%  in  the  individual  districts. 
Departmentally,  there  were  wide 
variations — main  store  Millinery 
obtained  only  6.1%  of  the  year’s 
sales  in  December;  Handkerchiefs 
with  37.2%  (aside  from  Toys  with 
70.2%)  being  at  the  other  extreme. 

Corsets  and  Brassieres,  the  most 
profitable  department  in  the  store, 
showed  a  small  seasonal  change, 
perhaps  the  smallest,  December  b»e- 
ing  only  slightly  above  average  and 
with  ^larch  (Easter  month  in 
1934)  obtaining  the  highest  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  year’s  sales,  10.1%. 

The  leveling  out  of  seasonal  vari¬ 
ations  can  more  easily  be  accom- 
lished  by  one  store,  or  as  a  com¬ 
munity  program,  than  by  the  Craft 
as  a  unit.  I^ocal  conditions  must  be 
given  fullest  consideration.  It  was 
this  thought  which  prompted  the 
idea  of  presenting  the  data  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Districts.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  section  of  the  report 
will  promote  further  study  by  retail 
executives  of  the  seasonal  phase  of 
retailing,  with  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  profits  of  the  department 
and  specialty  store  without  neces- 
-sarily  increasing  the  “exercise”  that 
leads  to  undue  expansion  with 
eventual  loss. 


Convention  Personnel  Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


This  year  the  report  includes 
some  ten  thousand  additional  fig¬ 
ures,  that  we  hope  will  ad<l  some¬ 
thing  to  the  knowledge  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  is  the  section  en¬ 
titled  “Monthly  Distribution  of 
Annual  Sales  by  Departments”. 
For  the  purjwse  of  aiding  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  departments,  the 
new  tables  reveal  the  percentage  of 
the  year’s  sales  of  each  department 
obtained  in  each  month  of  the  year 
1934,  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  Districts.  It  does  not  take 
very  deep  thinking  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  store  sales  could  be  level¬ 
ed  somewhat,  expenses  would  be 
lower  and  employment  steadier. 
Probably  l)enefical  effects  covering 
other  fields  of  economic  activity 
would  follow. 

The  automobile  industry  has  al¬ 
ready  given  some  serious  thought 
to  leveling  the  seasonal  influences 


planned  for  the  fall.  A  story  con¬ 
test  grew  out  of  this  experiment  in 
dramatized  salesmanship.  Notably 
successful  sales  to  customers  of  the 
types  studied  were  written  up  by 
the  clerks  who  made  them  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  committee.  Prizes  were 
awarded  and  the  best  stories  print¬ 
ed  in  the  store  magazine. 

Departmental  Sales  Training 

The  plan  used  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company  in  training  their  sales¬ 
clerks  in  knowledge  of  merchandise 
was  outlined  by  Helena  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  of  the  personnel  division. 
Merchandise  manuals  containing 
definitions  technical  information, 
selling  information,  selling  sugges¬ 
tions  and  directions  for  stock  care 
have  been  prepared  for  the  infor¬ 


mation  and  guidance  of  department 
managers  and  others  who  conduct 
departmental  sales  courses.  Every 
leader  is  provided  also  with  the 
manual  “How  to  Conduct  Depart¬ 
mental  Meetings”. 

Pre-tests  have  been  developed  as 
a  means  of  comparing  a  salesman’s 
knowledge  of  a  line  before  and 
after  systematic  instruction.  The 
tests  are  useful,  too,  in  revealing  to 
the  experienced  salesman  who 
thinks  himself  sufficiently  well  in¬ 
formed  that  he  still  has  something 
to  learn. 

Improved  customer  service,  re¬ 
duced  complaints  and  increased 
sales  following  the  completion  of 
the  course  are  convincing  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Sears’  train¬ 
ing  plan. 
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Today’s  Problem  of  Employee  Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


partment,  consists  of  lectures  by  the  1 
exicutives  of  the  store  dealing  with 
store  organization  policies,  office 
procedure  and  buying  problems. 
Prior  to  each  lecture  students  are 
referred  to  reading  matter  on  the 
subject  to  be  discussed  and  quizzes 
are  given  from  time  to  time  to  test 
the  individual’s  grasp  of  the  lect¬ 
ures. 

Educational  tours  are  made  cov¬ 
ering  the  Operating,  Controller’s 
and  Publicity  Divisions,  under  the 
supervision  of  executives  from  each 
department.  Monthly  reports  are 
sent  to  the  Committee  showing  each 
student’s  job  progress,  rating,  class 
attendance,  quiz  grades,  etc. 

Of  course  the  success  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Training  Squad  will  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  our  ability  to  place 
these  students  in  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  number  selected 
for  training  is  therefore  limited  to 
our  probable  openings  for  the  year. 
We  have  in  this  first  group — 18  tak¬ 
ing  the  full  course  and  non-selling 
training;  3  taking  a  partial  course 
without  the  non-selling  work ;  and 
19  Assistant  Buyers  promoted  with¬ 
in  the  past  two  years  who  are  doing 
the  class  room  work  only.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  Training  Period 
the  members  who  are  taking  the  full 
course  will  be  placed  wherever  need¬ 
ed  in  selling  or  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  until  there  is  a  Junior  Execu¬ 
tive  position  open  for  which  they 
qualify. 

Changes  Improve  Morale 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
motions  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  second  meaning  of  the  word — 
that  is,  to  exalt  in  station,  rank  or 
honor.  But  the  first  definition  of 
to  promote  is  to  contribute  to  the 
grotvth,  prosperity  of — to  encourage 
— and  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  our  work  at  the 
present  time.  The  depression  has 
put  us  through  successive  emotional 
strains  of  shock — fear — worry — 
and  finally,  a  combination  of  hope¬ 
lessness  and  restlessness.  It  is  the 
responsibilty  of  those  in  charge  of 
personnel  to  maintain  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  vital  and  healthy — an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  physically  well — 
thinks  straight  and  feels  right.  We 
are  likely  to  think  of  our  people  as 
^‘the  organization”  but  they  are  real- 
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'  a  multiple  of  you  and  me.  If  I 
am  discouraged  with  my  job,  and 
dissatisfied  with  my  wage,  I  am  not 
in  a  healthy  condition  to  work.  Mul¬ 
tiply  me  by  the  number  you  have 
employed  and  you  will  know  the 
health  of  your  store. 

Most  of  our  departments  are  in 
need  of  promotional  changes.  The 
lack  of  turn-over  during  the  past 
few  years  has  produced  a  static  con¬ 
dition.  What  changes  can  we  make 
that  w'ill  contribute  to  their  growth? 

Success  of  Transfers 

We  have  been  rather  successful 
transferring  salespeople  who  have 
taken  on  all  the  attributes  of  fix¬ 
tures  to  another  section  of  a  de¬ 
partment  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar,  or  to  different  depart¬ 
ments.  The  shock  of  transfer  has 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  transferred  as  well  as  on  the 
others  In  the  department.  .At  the 
time  of  transfer  the  person  is  told 
why  the  change  has  been  made.  The 
new  section  is  a  challenge — a  chance 
to  make  a  more  favorable  impres¬ 
sion — to  learn  something  new  and 
to  make  an  adjustment  to  new  as¬ 
sociates.  This  helps  to  break  up 
groups  fixed  in  habits  and  groups 
that  have  become  too  well  acquaint¬ 
ed.  .As  an  example,  in  the  Pattern 
Department  where  we  maintain  an 
average  force  of  fifteen  salespeople, 
we  usually  fill  vacancies  by  transfer 
from  the  Cashier-Inspection  force. 
Their  age  and  training  fits  them  for 
the  department.  When  the  Pattern 
Department  cannot  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  girl  any  longer,  our  plan 
calls  for  transferring  her  to  one 
of  the  yardage  departments  where 
her  pattern  experience  is  useful,  and 
replacing  her  with  another  young 
inspector.  This  enables  us  to  main¬ 
tain  a  young,  interested,  eager  staff, 
gives  us  the  tie-up  between  the  two 
departments  which  we  need,  and 
provides  promotions  for  non-selling 
employees.  Since  these  people  in 
junior  positions  are  older  than  they 
normally  are,  and  their  educational 
qualifications  are  higher,  they  make 
good  salespeople  if  carefully  select¬ 
ed  and  placed. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  ex- 
{leriments  was  in  transferring  two 
men  to  the  Furniture  Department 
who  had  had  no  training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  furniture.  One  was 


taken  from  the  Fireplace  Fixture 
and  Garden  Supply  Department, 
and  the  other  from  the  Boys’  Qoth- 
ing,  where  they  were  doing  good 
work.  In  both  cases  the  men  re¬ 
quested  the  transfer  and  were  prob¬ 
ably  actuated  by  the  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  more  money  in  the 
commission  department.  They  were 
given  transfers  because  of  their  per¬ 
sonalities,  their  capacity  for  work, 
and  their  willingness  to  study  and 
make  trips  to  the  furniture  market. 
The  one  man  has  led  the  department 
in  sales  since  the  first  month  he  was 
transferred  (five  years  ago),  and 
the  other  has  held  second  place.  We 
are  now  considering  the  transfer  to 
selling  of  a  man  in  the  Warehouse 
who  has  been  filling  furniture  or¬ 
ders  for  several  years. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  have 
in  the  past  placed  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  previous  experience,  rath¬ 
er  than  on  personality,  vitality  of 
interest,  and  apparent  stability  and 
fitness  for  department  store  work. 
With  the  growing  tendency  toward 
younger  department  managers,  em¬ 
ployees  who  come  without  habit 
shells  of  previous  experience,  are 
usually  more  adjustable  and  more 
easily  trained  to  the  ideas  and  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  department  manager. 

Checking  Records 

Another  method  of  vitalizing,  en¬ 
couraging  and  stimulating  our  sell¬ 
ing  departments  is  our  practice  of 
interviewing  salespeople  in  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  on  their  produc¬ 
tion  records.  At  these  times  we  tell 
them  where  they  stand  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  department  in 
daily  average  net  sales;  how  they 
compare  in  number  of  transactions, 
percentage  of  returns,  cost  percent, 
and  attendance;  how  their  buyers 
and  floormanagers  have  rated  their 
selling,  stock  work  and  interest ;  and 
what  their  shopping  reports  have 
been.  At  this  time  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  the  store’s  point 
of  view  as  to  its  problems,  policies, 
etc.  Not  only  does  the  salesperson 
learn  a  great  deal  about  himself  and 
the  store  but  we  learn  a  great  deal 
about  him — his  health  and  home 
conditions  that  may  be  interfering 
with  production ;  dissatisfactions,  re¬ 
sentments.  bad  department  condi¬ 
tions,  maladjustments,  ambitions 
and  interests.  Since  the  salesperson 
is  the  firm’s  representative  to  the 
public,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  reflect  harmony  and  satisfaction. 

So  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
these  interviews  toward  encourag- 
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ing  and  recognizing  superior 
achievements,  inspiring  those  who 
are  trying,  and  warning  those  who 
are  failing  through  apparent  lack 
of  effort.  Our  buyers  are  very  much 
interested  in  these  interviews.  They 
frequently  make  special  requests  for 
a  department  check-up  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  open-minded  to  the  suggestions 
and  criticisms  that  are  made  as  a 
result  of  them. 

The  Personnel  Office  is  open  all 
day  long  to  salespeople  without  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  bring  their  problems 
and  questions.  This  personal  cen¬ 
tralized  supervision  does  much  to 
keep  the  sales  force  running  smooth¬ 
ly  in  line  with  store  policies. 

The  Training  Dejiartment  cooper¬ 
ates  in  giving  special  attention  to 
those  who  are  in  need  of  further 
help. 

We  attempt  to  vitalize  and  stimu¬ 
late  our  selling  organization  through 
new,  unusual,  different  campaigns, 
courses,  bulletins,  etc.,  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department.  We  encourage  by 
using  whatever  we  can  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  members  of  the 
organization. 

We  are  limited  today  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  promotions  that  we  can  make 
to  a  higher  position  or  salary,  but 
we  are  unlimited  in  our  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  make  working  conditions 
such  that  our  people  will  prefer  to 
work  for  us  because  they  like  us 
and  believe  in  us. 

There  is  after  all  a  psychic  com¬ 
pensation  in  work  that  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Complete  Honesty  Needed 

Those  of  us  who  every  day  are 
interviewing  ambitious,  impatient 
young  |)eople  and  restless,  discour¬ 
aged  older  employees  who  are  say¬ 
ing,  “How  can  I  advance  in  the  or¬ 
ganization?” — “Tm  not  getting  any¬ 
where  and  others  are” — need  all  the 
patience,  wisdom,  and  honesty  that 
we  can  muster.  In  the  first  place 
we  must  take  time  to  listen  until 
the  employee  has  had  a  chance  to 
express  his  pent-up  thoughts  and 
emotions.  Old  as  the  story  is  to  us, 
it  is  new,  important  and  vital  to 
him.  It  has  usually  taken  him  days 
to  get  up  his  nerve  to  discuss  the 
matter  and  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 
him  with  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  so  that  even  if  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  that  we  can  offer  him  he  can 
leave  the  office  saying,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  do,  “Well,  I  feel  better 
anyway”. 

When  an  employee  comes  to  us 
to  discuss  promotion  he  is  usually 


in  a  confused  mental  state  and  an 
emotional  condition  of  self  pity,  re¬ 
sentment,  worry,  or  discouragement. 
He  wants  someone  who  knows  his 
condition  and  the  store  situation  to 
think  things  through  with  him. 
There  is  only  one  way  for  us  as 
personnel  representatives  to  meet 
this  interview  and  that  is  with 
forthright  candor.  We  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  from  an  impersonal  vantage 
point — and  we  need  above  every¬ 
thing  else  to  be  honest  This  is  no 
place  for  evasion,  or  the  holding  out 
of  false  hope,  because  we  are  sel¬ 
fishly  interested  in  keeping  him 
where  he  is,  or  because  we  haven’t 
the  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth. 
It  is  like  someone  bringing  in  a 
garment  which  he  has  tried  to  cut 
out  from  a  pattern  that  was  given 
him  and  he  is  trying  to  make  it  fit 
him.  There  is  no  need  to  say — “It’s 
hopeless,  you  have  cut  it  out  all 
wrong,  there’s  nothing  you  can  do 
alwut  it.”  Neither  can  we  sav — “It 
fits  you  beautifully,”  when  we  with 
our  trained  eyes  can  see  that  it 
doesn’t.  It  is  the  only  pattern  he 
has  and  he  must  wear  the  garment. 


and  hope  in  it.  It  is  your  job  to 
understand  that,  and  if  you  can  t 
get  it  by  yourself,  get  it  from  your 
owners,  and  pass  it  down  the  line. 

Something  like  sixteen  years  ago 
when  I  got  out  of  college  I  started 
in  the  marking  and  receiving  rcx)m. 
It  was  an  awfully  long  way  from 
the  boss  who  owned  the  outfit.  1 11 
never  forget  that  first  year.  I  didn’t 
know  what  he  looked  like.  I  didn’t 
know  what  all  the  shooting  was 
about.  Most  of  the  people  working 
for  you  are  working  on  their  first 
jobs.  I  didn’t  know  that  we  had 
other  organizations,  and  when  I 
went  into  the  president’s  office  one 
day  and  saw  on  the  wall  a  great 
map  with  dots  all  over  it,  I  felt 
a  bit  of  pride  out  there  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  room.  I  belonged  to  something 
big. 

So  tell  them  how  big  an  outfit 
they  belong  to  and  what  it  is  head¬ 
ed  for ;  tell  them  what  all  the  shoot¬ 
ing  is  about. 

In  dealing  with  employees  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  human  beings  exactly  like  our¬ 
selves — a  bundle  of  emotions.  We 


Our  job  as  “personnel  fitters”  is  to 
show  him  with  all  the  wisdom  we 
hat'C,  and  all  the  inspiration  we  can 
summon, — how  he  can  alter,  change, 
or  adjust  it  to  fit,  and  then  why  he 
should  enjoy  wearing  it — and  how  it 
can  best  serve  him. 

We  may  think  that  there  is  no 
possible  chance  for  promotion,  but 
even  this  conclusion  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Have  you  ever  looked  at 
people  in  your  organization  who 
have  proved  themselves  and  who  are 
doing  outstanding  jobs,  and  real¬ 
ized  that  if  those  same  people  sat 
in  your  Employment  Office  today 
and  applied  for  the  positions  they 
are  holding  that  you  probably  would 
not  hire  them  because  of  their  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  qualifications  for  the 
job?  But  if  in  our  bumble  opinions 
there  seems  to  be  slight  chance  for 
promotion,  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  out  to  him  the  possibilities  and 
compensations  in  his  present  job, 
so  that  he  can  leave  our  office  with 
a  lighter  step,  shoulders  squared  a 
bit  more  to  the  dull  routine  of  carry¬ 
ing  on.  and  a  clearer  vision  of  what 
it  is  all  alx)ut. 


are  no  different  from  the  others  in 
emotions.  If  you  learn  to  adjust 
yourself  emotionally,  then  you  can 
help  others  to  adjust  because  the 
day  has  gone  when  people  get 
things  done  just  because  they  have 
a  title.  From  now  on  they  will  get 
things  done  because  they  can  lead. 
The  men  and  women  who  can  lead 
will  accomplish  big  things  because 
the  heart  of  everyone  is  with  them. 
It  is  just  as  simple  as  that  and  just 
as  difficult. 

Remember  the  title  of  that  simple 
little  book,  and  read  it  by  yourself 
so  nobody  will  see  you  blush,  be¬ 
cause  you  will  blush.  There  are 
case  histories  of  how  to  handle 
people,  and  it  is  swell  reading  and 
fascinating.  I  never  read  it  without 
realizing  how  far  we’ve  got  to  go 
to  be  able  to  handle  people  with  in¬ 
telligence.  with  sympathy,  and  with 
some  scientific  background  within 
our  non-selling  group  because  it  is 
in  the  non-selling  end  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  that  trouble  may  develop  and 
remember,  outside  organisations 
nez'er  tnake  trouble;  they  find  it. 
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w.'iys  the  replacement  market.  But 
even  the  replacement  market  is 
fjreatly  dependent  on  employment 
and  the  buyer  power  of  the  masses. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  men  and  women  from  every 
locality  throufihout  the  land,  come 
from  that  great  army  of  building 
mechanics,  artisans  and  clerks 
wliose  livelihood  is  dependent  either 
on  actual  building  work  or  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  sale  or  handling  of  build¬ 
ing  and  housebold  materials.  It 
must,  therefore,  he  quite  apparent 
that  there  can  be  no  general  relief 
from  unemployment  and  renewed 
demand  for  household  furnishings 
until  the  building  industry  returns 
to  at  least  normal  life.  This  is  the 
field  in  which  the  Federal  Housing 
.Administration  is  trying  to  raise  a 
croj). 

The  Maraket  for  Homes 

'I'here  is  undoubtedly  at  the  j^res- 
ent  time,  a  national  demand  for  at 
least  4,343,000  new  homes  in  this 
country.  This  estimate  was  based 
upon  the  present  market  for  homes. 
Hut  if  a  new  type  of  long  easy  term 
mortagage  financing  made  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  homes  jxjssible  to  about 
five  times  more  people  than  those 
who  can  now  afford  to  buy  under 
our  present  antiquated  short  fixed 
term  mortagage,  how  many  homes 
will  we  need  to  meet  the  demand  ? 

To  enable  the  building,  industry 
to  ])lay  its  naturally  constituted  part 
in  the  recovery  of  durable  goods  by 
meeting  this  onrush  demand  for 
new  homes,  two  things  were  neces¬ 
sary —  Capital  and  Confidence.  We 
have  the  capital ;  in  fact  most  of  our 
banks  are  almost  frozen  with  liqui¬ 
dity.  Therefore,  the  prime  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Housing  .Adminis¬ 
tration  is  to  make  a  timely  contri¬ 
bution  to  recovery  by  furnishing  a 
sound  basis  for  new  confidence  in 
home  rehabilitation  and  new  home 
financing  by  supplying  a  means  by 
which  lK)th  borrower  and  lender 
may  enjoy  a  protection  which  in 
the  past  has  been  afforded  neither. 
If  it  had  l)een,  many  of  the  troubles 
and  losses  recently  suffered  might 
liave  been  avoided. 

There  is  nothing  artificial  or  im¬ 
practical  about  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration.  The  creation 
of  this  organization  under  power 
of  the  National  Housing  .Act  was 


the  direct  result  of  the  demand  of 
business  itself.  Intlustry  looking 
for  an  ojKining  wedge  to  resump¬ 
tion  and  capital  seeking  a  sound 
field  of  employment  discovered  that 
one  of  the  broadest  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country  could,  because 
of  its  very  essentiality,  be  thawed 
out  now.  But  to  do  so  quickly  re¬ 
quired  an  organization  which  in  one 
campaign  could  attract  and  secure 
the  sup])ort  of  the  myriad  elements 
of  business,  finance,  government 
and  citizens  to  do  a  job  for  the  en¬ 
tire  field  which  no  one  business  or¬ 
ganization  or  group  of  organizations 
could  possibly  do  for  itself. 

Tbe  National  Housing  .Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  under  date  of 
June  27,  1934.  It  is  divided  into 
five  sections  known  as  Titles.  Title 
I  is  known  as  the  Modernizing  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  is  designed  to  instigate 
immediate  building  activity  by  fill¬ 
ing  that  great  demand  which  exists 
for  mcxlernizing  and/or  necessary 
repairs.  Title  II  of  the  .Act  creates 
mutual  mortgage  insurance  for  the 
protection  of  borne  ownership  and 
mortgage  banking. 

For  the  jnirpose  of  our  discussion 
now,  there  is  insufficient  time  avail¬ 
able  to  warrant  any  further  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  last  two  titles,  which  are 
more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  us.  But  the  first  two 
titles  of  the  .Act  fall  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Housing  .Administration. 

Title  II 

Under  Title  II  of  the  .Act,  in¬ 
surance  protection  against  loss  is 
oflFered  to  lending  institutions.  This 
Title  of  the  .Act  creates  what  for 
the  purpose  of  clarification,  we 
might  refer  to  as  a  mutal  mortgage 
insurance  company,  but  which  un¬ 
der  the  National  Housing  .Act,  is 
designated  as  the  mutual  insurance 
fund,  to  be  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Housing  .Adminis¬ 
tration. 

This  fund  has  been  originally 
capitalized  by  the  allocation  to  it 
of  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  made 
available  to  the  .Administrator  for 
the  purjMjse  of  this  .Act.  To  this 
capital  will  be  added  the  accumu¬ 
lating  insurance  premiums  received 
by  the  Administration  for  insuring 
mortgages.  The  premiums  will  be  an 
obligation  of  the  mortgagor  but 


payable  to  the  Administrator 
through  the  mortgagee. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  the  recent  destruction  of 
confidence  in  .American  home  own¬ 
ership  is  attributahle  to  an  old- 
fashioned,  but  thorougbly  incon¬ 
sistent  habit  of  home  financing. 
Where  the  original  idea  of  five  year, 
or  other  short  term  fi.xed  mortgages 
on  homes  originated  or  how  long 
the  custom  has  been  in  vogue,  I  do 
not  know,  but  you  and  I  both  know 
that  not  one  home  owner  out  of  ten 
who  signed  over  his  property  as 
security  on  a  first  mortgage  loan, 
falling  due  in  five  years,  had  the 
least  chance  of  fulfilling  his  obliga¬ 
tion,  except  by  refinancing  it. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
financial  breakdown  about  two 
years  ago  was  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  $21,000,000,000 
home-financing  structure  of  the 
country,  represented  by  short-term 
loans  requiring  full  principal  pay¬ 
ments,  fell  due  between  1929  and 
19.33.  Had  these  loans  been  long¬ 
term  obligations,  the  home  owners 
would  have  been  under  no  heavy 
burden  of  maturing  debts,  thereby 
avoiding  the  widespread  major  loss 
of  home  etiuities  and  need  for  gov- 
erment  help  through  the  H.O.L.C. 

Flexibility  of  Act 

One  significantly  valuable  feature 
of  the  National  Housing  .Act  is  the 
absence  of  an  enactment  of  a  vast 
array  of  predetermined  rules  and 
regulations  so  often  resulting  in 
I)erfectly  well  intended  legislation 
becoming  a  square  pag  for  a  round 
hole.  The  wide  discretionary  pow¬ 
ers  with  which  the  .Act  invests  the 
.Administrator,  provide  him  with 
the  fle.xibility  with  which  to  meet 
the  various  practical  problems  of 
accomplishing  its  purjxjse.  New 
provisions  may  be  made  and  present 
administrative  rules  and  regulations 
which  prove  incompatible  may  be 
changed. 

So  much  for  Title  II,  which  is  the 
long-range  program  of  the  Federal 
Housing  .Administration.  Under 
Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
.Act,  private  funds  have  now  been 
made  available  through  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  every¬ 
where  for  repairing,  remodeling  or 
modernizing  in  sums  up  to  $50,000 
jier  loan  for  any  one  property  but 
not  more  than  $2,000  of  which  may 
be  loaned  for  use  on  a  single-family 
dwelling.  This  money  can  now  be 
obtained  from  banks  or  many  other 
lending  institutions  on  a  note  with 
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no  other  security  than  the  borrow¬ 
er’s  signature,  and  payable  monthly 
over  a  period  of  up  to  five  years. 
However  the  Federal  Housing 
Plan  permits  lending  institutions  to 
demand  security  from  the  borrower 
under  Title  I  when  so  desired. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  waste  their  cash  or 
to  asume  unwise  debts.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
.'\dministration  to  conserve  proper¬ 
ty,  save  physical  possessions  and 
create  greater  value  for  every  dollar 
now  invested  or  to  be  invested  in 
.\merican  homes.  But  we  do  not 
consider  money  spent  to  protect  the 
physical  condition  of  a  building  or 
improve  its  service,  money  wasted, 
even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
borrow  the  money  on  terms  that 
permit  of  its  repayment  out  of  fu¬ 
ture  savings  or  increased  rents.  The 
old  adage  that  “a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,”  is  just  as  sound  eco¬ 
nomics  today  as  it  was  in  grand¬ 
father’s  day. 

What  Has  Been  Done 

Until  the  Fefleral  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  entered  the  field,  there 
were  fifteen  million  or  at  best  one- 
half  of  the  homes  in  this  country 
going  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair 
or  reconditioning.  There  was  more 
real  pro|)erty  in  the  United  States 
being  destroyed  through  the  cul¬ 
minating  effect  of  five  years  neg¬ 
lect  of  its  physical  requirements 
than  by  fire  and  tornado. 

This  was  the  result  of  what  I 
chose  to  term  reverse  psychology. 
Until  1929,  most  people  measured 
the  condition  and  appearance  of 
their  homes  by  the  most  attractive 
house  in  the  block.  Since  1929, 
many  of  these  same  jieople  have 
gone  into  mental  reverse.  They 
have  been  comparing  the  condition 
or  appearance  of  their  homes  with 
other  houses  in  the  block  in  worse 
condition.  Under  this  kind  of  re¬ 
verse  thinking,  as  long  as  any  other 
house  could  be  found  still  standing 
in  worse  condition  than  their  own, 
they  have  been  satisfied  to  leave 
what  they  considered  well  enough 
alone. 

But  it  is  not  well  enough.  This 
dis-usability  l)esides  the  mental 
effect  which  a  run-down  house  has 
upon  its  occupants  and  the  actual 
loss  of  value  that  accrues  against 
the  property  and  the  neighborhood, 
in  general,  when  aggregated  by  all 
the  communities  in  the  country,  is 
tremendous. 


A  definite  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  the  contribution  to  busi¬ 
ness  which  the  Federal  Housing 
.'\dministration’s  program  is  rend¬ 
ering,  can  be  found  in  the  results 
obtained  in  Chicago.  The  following 
figures  are  based  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  same  months  a  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  months  in  which  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  organized.  Under  this  com- 
jiarison,  FHA  has  increased  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  building  trades  labor  100% — 
number  of  realty  modernization,  re¬ 
pair  and  improvement  loans.  840% 
— number  of  new  residential  room 
units,  64%. 

In  Chicago 

From  September  1,  1934,  when 
this  program  was  actually  launched, 
until  April  30  of  this  year,  there 
have  lieen  built  in  Chicago  6047 
residential  room  units,  as  compared 
with  only  3659  during  the  same 
period  of  1933-1934.  Of  this  total, 
2670  new  rooms  were  added  to  old 
houses,  while  634  new  bathrooms 
have  so  far  been  installed,  compar¬ 
ed  to  216  during  the  previous  peri¬ 
od.  In  addition  to  these  new  bath¬ 
rooms,  thousands  more  have  been 
modernized. 

New  room  units  built  within  the 
technical  city  limits  of  Chicago,  not 
including  those  merely  remodeled 
since  the  FHA  program  started, 
have  created  a  demand  for  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  of  $2,233,981 
and  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  much  larger  volume  of  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  area  around  Chicago.  Multiply 
these  figures  by  the  proportionate 
])opulation  within  the  8000  commu¬ 
nities  throughout  the  nation  in 
which  FHA  has  organized  Citizens 
Better  Housing  Committees,  and 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  move¬ 
ment  will  be  seen. 

Towards  Recovery 

Needed  repairs  must  be  made 
eventually — why  not  now?  If  only 
a  part  of  all  homes  now  in  actual 
need  of  reconditioning,  were  re¬ 
paired,  every  building  tradesman 
could  be  put  back  to  honest  work ; 
emergency  relief  expenses  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced,  property  values  in¬ 
creased  and  community  welfare  en¬ 
hanced.  The  employment  of  this 
number  and  the  consequent  renewed 
activity  in  the  building  industries 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  creat¬ 
ing  conditions  which  would  enable 
others  to  find  work.  Looked  at 
from  that  standpoint  alone,  this 


modernizing  section  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  would  save  taxpayers 
of  this  country  millions  of  dollars. 

Whether  it’s  a  new  room,  a  sleep¬ 
ing  porch,  a  new  roof,  new  siding, 
a  complete  remodeling  job,  or  just 
a  new  coat  of  paint,  people  can  get 
it  done  now  on  a  low  cash  basis. 

Modernization  loans  to  date  have 
averaged  $414  each.  But  this  is  not 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  now 
being  spent,  as  in  many  cases  loans 
are  made  to  supplement  additional 
cash  expenditures  on  many  projects. 

If  we  assume  that  an  average  of 
at  least  five  hundred  dollars  per 
liouse  is  required  and  then  multiply 
that  by  ten  million  houses  only,  we 
reach  a  grand  total  of  five  billion 
dollars  that  should  be  spent  this 
year.  Of  this  amount  24  cents  of 
each  dollar  will  go  for  material, 
while  labor  used  in  manufacture, 
liandling,  selling  or  construction 
work  will  receive  the  remaining  76 
cents  of  each  dollar  or  $3,800,000,- 
(XX).  This  in  turn  is  redistributed 
by  wage  earners. 

The  Work  Goes  On 

$500,000,000  worth  of  moderni¬ 
zation  work  has  been  accomplished 
since  last  Fall  under  the  stimulation 
of  this  campaign.  Most  of  this  was 
])akl  for  in  cash  by  property  own¬ 
ers;  only  $77,228,376  being  Federal 
Housing  insured  loans.  This  total 
comprises  185,000  loans  made  by 
the  13,466  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions.  The  average  annual 
income  of  borrowers  who  have  used 
this  plan  is  shown  to  be  $2789.  The 
loans  are  now  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000  per  day,  and  total 
modernization  work  continues  at  a 
volume  in  excess  of  two  million 
dollars  per  day. 

Thousands  of  pledges  to  modern¬ 
ize  and  build  have  been  obtained  by 
canvassers  working  under  Local 
Volunteer  Citizens  Better  Housing 
Committees.  These  canvassers  are 
usually  unemployed  tradesmen,  or 
persons  on  the  relief  rolls.  They  are 
organized,  trained  and  directed  by 
the  Local  Citizens  Better  Housing 
Committee.  However,  each  com¬ 
mittee  finds  itself  under  a  certain 
organization  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  This  expense  is  underwrit¬ 
ten  in  each  community  by  the  civic- 
minded  citizens  and  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community  and  some¬ 
times  by  a  contributory  ai)i)ropri- 
ation  from  the  local,  city  or  town 
government.  The  amount  of  com¬ 
mittee  expense,  of  course,  dei^ends 
upon  the  size  of  the  community. 
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Wauatnaker’s,  New  York 
Straivhridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 
Matson  Blanche,  New  Orleans 
Stix,  Baer  &  Puller,  St.  Louis 
McCreery*s,  Pittsburgh 
Dayton  Store,  Minneapolis 
G.  Fox  Co.,  Hartford 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis 

ORDERS  FOR  NEVF 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 
AMOUNTING  TO  MORE  THAN 

$130,000.00 
HAVE  RECENTLY  BEEN  PLACED 
BY  THE  ABOVE  STORES 

•  Obsolescence  takes  its  toll  in  register 
equipment  just  as  surely  as  it  does  in  build* 
ings  and  fixtures. 

Register  equipment  that  has  seen  a  decade 
or  two  of  service  can  no  more  meet  the  needs 
of  today  than  merchandise  that  was  manu¬ 
factured  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Stores  pay  for  modernization  whether  or 
not  they  receive  its  benefits.  When  they  don’t 
modernize  they  pay  in  lost  prestige,  lost 
volume,  lost  dollars. 

Department  stores  that  use  National  Cash 
Registers  benefit  by  direct,  traceable  savings. 
And  today,  many  far-seeing  store  executives 
are  reinvesting  these  savings  in  a  definite 
program  of  replacement.  They  are  wise  in 
not  waiting  until  everything  must  be  done 
at  once. 

A  representative  of  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  glad  to  check  over 
your  equipment  and  prepare  a  definite  replace¬ 
ment  program  to  meet  your  needs.  A  phone 
call  or  a  letter  will  bring  you  this  service — 
and  without  placing  you  under  the  slightest 
obligation. 

yfationaL  GodJi 

of^eaidt^  Cb. 


Cy  DAYTON,  OHIO 

C«sh  Registers  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  • 
Posting  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping 
Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
•  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
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Credit  Management 


Payroll  Transaction  Costs 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


Credit  Office;  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  on  collection  accounts ;  clericals 
engaged  in  making  bill  adjustments. 

“But — do  NOT  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  under  Accounts  Receivable: 
Control  sorting  or  rough  sorting  of 
checks,  or  credits  in  setting  up  of 
predetermined  totals.  (These  are 
audit  functions). 

“(2)  Payroll — Credit  and  Collec¬ 
tion  Division  Personnel: 

“Include  the  payroll  of  credit 
manager,  assistants,  divisional 
credit  men ;  interviewers ;  new  ac¬ 
count  clerks ;  reference  and  file 
clerks ;  coin  or  charg-a-plate  clerks ; 
overlimit  clerks ;  stenographers, 
typists,  and  dictaphone  operators ; 
collection  manager  and  assistants ; 
outside  collectors ;  collection  typists, 
analysts,  transcript  clerks,  dunning 
and  collection  record  clerks. 

“  ( 3 )  Payroll  —  A uthorizing  Divi¬ 
sion  : 

“Include  the  payroll  of  main  au- 
thorizers;  refer  authorizer;  draw¬ 
back  clerk ;  file  clerk ;  charge  take- 
with  authorizers ;  tube  room  au- 
thorizers;  ‘No  .-Xccount’  clerks; 
change  of  address  and  new  account 
clericals  for  .Authorizing  files. 

“Transaction  Cost — Salaries  and 
Usages  Only 

“Transactions  to  be  considered  in 
figuring  the  cost  in  the  .Accounts 
Receivable,  Credit.  Collection  and 
Authorizing  Divisions,  shall  in  each 
case  consist  of  the  total  number  of 
charge  checks,  merchandise  credits, 
payments,  journals  and  transfers 
which  were  posted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1934. 


“To  compute  the  cost  per  trans¬ 
action  divide  the  total  wages  paid 
by  the  total  number  of  transac¬ 
tions.” 

General  Comments 

Furthermore,  it  may  he  of  inter¬ 
est  to  know  that  over  100  question¬ 
naires  were  actually  returned  to  the 
New  York  office,  hut  some  of  them 
ap|)eared  to  contain  inaccurate  fig¬ 
ures  and  were  therefore  omitted 
from  this  chart  pending  a  further 
check  of  the  apparently  incorrect 
figures  involved.  .Also,  inasmuch  as 
only  one  store  with  volume  under 
$200,000  made  a  return,  it  was 
thought  best  to  omit  that  group,  al¬ 
though  its  figures  were  well  below 
the  average.  The  figures  of  six  or 
eight  other  stores  in  the  larger 
groups  were  also  omitted,  where 
they  appeared  to  he  largely  esti¬ 
mated,  or  where  they  were  obvious¬ 
ly  way  out  of  line.  There  still  re¬ 
main  some  figures  which  appear 
strangely  high  but  they  are  believed 
to  be  adequately  balanced  by  others 
which  appear  strangely  low.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  figures  apjiear 
to  be  dependable  and  to  reflect  a 
fair  cross-section  of  the  problem  at 
hand. 

.All  average  cost  figures  are  com- 
jjuted  by  dividing  the  total  unit 
costs  of  the  store  groups,  by  the 
number  of  stores  represented. 
While  this  is  not  a  true  average,  it 
is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  our  purposes.  Total  transaction 
and  salary  costs  were  not  included 
in  our  questionnaire  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  study. 


There  appears  to  be  a  fair  con¬ 
sistency  between  the  cost  figures 
for  stores  in  the  various  volume 
groups.  The  stores  in  the  $1,000,- 
000  to  $2,000,000  group  appear  to 
have  the  greatest  efficiency,  if  we 
overlook  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  stores  reporting  in  the 
smallest  group.  Geographical  loca¬ 
tion,  however,  seems  to  have  more 
hearing  upon  costs,  as  you  will  note 
by  referring  to  the  low  figures  re¬ 
ported  by  the  southern  grcup  and 
also  by  the  considerably  larger 
western  group.  How  much,  if  any, 
of  this  is  due  to  wage  differentials 
can  only  he  .surmised  at  this  time. 

For  your  information,  I  will  give 
you  the  states  included  in  the  geo- 
graidiical  groups. 

Neti'  England  includes  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  \'’ermont,  Massa- 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Middle  Atlantic  includes  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

South  includes  Virginia,  West 
V'irginia.  Kentucky,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia.  Florida,  .Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana. 

Middle  IVest  includes  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Neb¬ 
raska  and  Kansas. 

IVest  includes  .Arkansas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Calif¬ 
ornia  and  Washington. 

Rather  than  take  up  any  more 
time  in  comments  regarding  the  re- 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


Posting  Sales  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


with  the  subtract-non-add  keys  de¬ 
pressed.  This  operation  will  have 
the  effect  of  deducting  from  the 
crossfooter  and  therefore  from  the 
balance  amount  but  it  will  prevent 
the  amount  from  adding  into  the 
charge  accumulator.  The  total  of 
these  small  tax  credits  {wsted  in  this 


way  are  then  added  to  the  total 
credits  shown  by  the  credit  accumu¬ 
lator  at  the  completion  of  each  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  done  by  the  biller  on 
the  face  of  the  control  envelope. 
They  do,  however,  subtract  from  the 
lialance  in  this  operation. 

This  type  of  tax  posting  operation 


is  considerably  faster  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  way  of  ijosting  the  tax  before  the 
items  and  makes  a  much  smoother 
operation  being  all  on  one  line.  It 
also  aids  the  customer  in  keeping 
exact  records  of  the  ta.x  items  only. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  (page 
38)  will  show  that  the  left  margin 
stop  has  been  moved  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  position  sufficiently  to  the  left 
to  permit  the  addition  of  the  extra 
No.  1  and  4  stop. 

Pickup  Old  Balance 

Press  Charge  Column  Selector 

Press  Tabulator 

Press  Tax  Column  Selector  (after  each 
|X)Sting  the  machine  automatically  spaces 
into  charge  column  for  charge  amount, 
and  then  spaces  into  new  balance 
column). 


Date  . 

Item  . 

06 . . 3  00 . 3  06 
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NEW  SHORT  CUTS  IN 

SALES  AUDIT 


A  NEW  MACHINE  THAT 
"REMEMBERS  TOTALS" 


The  new  Burroughs  Duplex  Calculator  leads  the  way  to 
fast,  accurate  sales  auditing  by  providing  short  cuts 
that  save  time  and  money.  It  provides  individual  totals 
and  accumulates  a  grand  total  in  one  handling  of  the 
figures.  No  recapping — no  extra  work  necessary.  A 
touch  of  the  motor  bar  transfers  individual  totals  to  the 
grand  total.  All  operations,  being  electric,  are  fast, 
positive  and  accurate.  Auditing  sales  is  only  one  of  the 
many  uses  for  Burroughs  Duplex  Calculator.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  its  many  advantages  for  any  figuring 
job  where  fast,  accurate  calculation  is  required. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  ILICTRIC 
DUPLIX  CALCULATOR 

It  has  two  SMS  of  <Ualt-~weU  separated  to  avoid 
coofosioo.  Individual  totals  are  obtaiiEcd  in  front 
dials,  then  transferred  electrically  to  rear  dials  where . 
they  accumulate  into  a  grand  total.  All  operatioiu 
are  dectric — no  cranks  to  torn,  no  levers  to  pull. 
The  Duplex  is  furnished  in  9  and  1 3  column  sizes. 

OTHBR 

BURROUGHS  CALCULATORS 

Besides  the  new  Burroughs  Electric  Duplex  Calcnla* 
tor,  there-is  a  wide  range  of  other  Burroughs  Calcn< 
lators— both  electric  and  hand-operated — especially 
designed  to  meet  any  need  for  fast,  accurate  calcul»> 
tion.  These-machines  come  in  many  styles,  sizes  and 
totaling  capacities.  All  arc  priced  exception^y  low. 


Adding,  Accounting,  Billing  and  Caicuiating  Machines 
Cash  Registers  •Typewriters  •Posture  Chairs  •Supplies 
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Where  Are  We 
Drifting? 


port  figures,  I  will  leave  them  with 
you  for  further  study  and  discus¬ 
sion. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  several 
suggestions  regarding  any  future 
study  of  this  character.  Total 
charge  sales  and  deferred  payment 
sales  should  be  requested  in  future, 
with  a  split  of  deferred  payment 
salaries  and  transactions,  or  at 
least  a  statement  of  proportion  of 
charge  and  deferred  payment  sales. 
It  is  very  probable  that  costs  may 
lie  largely  influenced  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  deferred  payment  sales,  and 
if  such  is  the  case,  it  should  be 
brought  to  light  for  our  better  guid¬ 


ance.  If  charge  sales  and  total  sal¬ 
aries  are  reported,  percentage  cost 
figures  could  also  be  compared  as 
well  as  transaction  costs.  It  may 
also  result  in  a  greater  number  of 
returns  as  some  stores  may  not  be 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  total 
transactions.  Smaller  geographical 
groups  may  also  he  advisable  as  the 
number  of  returns  permits. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  again  re¬ 
mind  you  that  full  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  New  York  staff  for 
the  results  accomplished  and  I  trust 
that  their  efforts  will  meet  with 
vour  approbation. 


{Continued  from  page  38) 
are  we  going  to  wake  up  with  a 
serious  headache  and  a  realization 
once  more  that  the  wild  scramble 
for  volume  without  the  usual  safe¬ 
guards  is  more  often  than  not  the 
reason  for  the  high  mortality  rate 
in  the  retail  field? 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  dang¬ 
erous  spread  of  competition  in  terms 
in  “soft  merchandise’’  will  have  a 
most  unsatisfactory  effect  on  the 
general  credit  structure  in  the  retail 
field,  and  these  same  ill  effects  will 
be  reflected  in  the  wholesale  field. 
Customers  who  formerly  paid  in 
thirty  days  will  resort  to  four,  five 
or  six  months  plans  obligating  them¬ 
selves  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
pay.  Eventually  our  thirty  day  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  cost  us  consid¬ 
erable  time  and  money  to  educate 
them  to  adhere  promptly  to  terms 
will  be  converted  into  the  type  of 
account  who  always  owes  a  large 
balance  but  who  makes  a  small  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  from  time  to  time 
feeling  that  the  store  should  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  this  arrangement  and 
never  liquidate  the  account  in  full. 
Since  we  appear  to  be  breaking  away 
from  orthodox  terms  and  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold  on  the  installment 
l)lan,  is  there  any  end  to  this  or  will 
we  more  likely  than  not  try  to  out¬ 
do  our  competitor  down  the  street 
and  offer  six  months  terms  when 
he  offers  four — no  carrying  charges 
when  he  advertises  the  lowest  in 
town?  If  this  continues  who  can 
forecast  any  other  answer  than  the 
inevitable  and  complete  breakdown 
of  retail  credit  and  the  resultant 
financial  embarrlassment  of  retail 
stores  overloaded  with  this  type  of 
receivable  ? 

The  situation  presents  a  real  and 
serious  challenge  to  store  executives. 
Will  we  meet  the  challenge  fear¬ 
lessly  and  confine  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations  to  the  merits  of  the 
products  we  sell  or  will  we  succumb 
to  the  siren  call  of  volume  with 
the  ultimate  hard  awakening? 


SITE  ATION  W.4NTED 

Store  Manager — college  grad¬ 
uate — early  thirties  —  experienced 
in  both  New  York  and  out  of 
town  stores.  Thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  all  phases  of  store  man¬ 
agement,  such  as  expense  con¬ 
trol,  maintenance,  personnel  and 
training.  Geographic  location  sec¬ 
ondary  to  opportunity.  G- 12-35 


Creditgrams 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


be  favorable,  all  by  himself  way 
above  the  clouds  performing  nose 
dives,  barrel  rolls,  tailspins,  and  oth¬ 
er  stunts  in  which  an  aviator  hold¬ 
ing  a  commercial  pilot’s  license  for 
four  years  would  be  expected  to 
indulge.  The  credit  sorority  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
ten  is  36  years  old  and  still  a 
bachelor. 

Mr.  Amthor  Descends 

No  one  realizes  more  than  the 
memlters  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Division  and  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  office,  that  Mr.  Amthor 
was  the  man  of  the  hour  upon 
whose  skill,  organizing  genius,  di¬ 
plomacy  and  resourcefulness  de¬ 
pended  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
formation  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division. 

For  the  past  year  his  chief  hobby 
was  not  as  some  of  his  friends  might 
suspect,  golf  and  bridge  (though 
we  understand  he  excels  in  both), 
but  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  welfare  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division.  For  a  whole 
year,  he  practically  lived  and 
breathed  nothing  but  C.M.D. 
Whatever  the  C.M.D.  stands  for 
today  is  because  of  Edgar  .Amthor, 
Credit  Manager  of  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.  This  fact  w’as  very  force¬ 
fully  brought  out  at  a  review  of  the 
Division’s  activities  by  a  Special 
Committee  apjxjinted  bv  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  N.R.D.G..A..  It 
was  shown  that  because  of  Mr. 
Amthor ’s  untiring  efforts  the  Divi¬ 
sion  had  enrolled  during  the  course 
of  its  first  year  of  existence  most 
of  the  leading  department  stores  in 
the  country  and  had  done  a  real 
pioneering  job  in  undertaking  over 
200  investigations  on  technical  credit 


problems  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

His  voluntary  retirement  was 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  can¬ 
not.  unfortunately,  devote  as  much 
time  to  the  Division  during  the 
coming  year.  Furthermore,  he  felt 
that  his  particular  job  of  getting 
the  organization  under  way  was 
done.  .All  of  us  know  that  it  was 
done  exceedingly  well.  Members 
of  the  Division  will  find  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  continue  with  us  on  our 
Board  of  Directors  and  they  join 
in  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  which 
was  drafted  at  our  Second  .Annual 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

“In  acknowledgment  of 
your  efforts  e.xpended  and  the 
splendid  service  rendered  to  the 
Credit  Management  Division, 
not  only  in  its  formative  period 
but  as  Chairman  during  its 
first  year  of  activity ; 

“In  recognition  of  the  fine 
support  and  cooperation  shown 
continuously  in  coordinating 
the  working  forces  and  cement¬ 
ing  friendships  so  necessary  in 
organization  work ; 

“.Also  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  your  important 
part  in  the  material  results 
achieved,  therefore 

“Be  It  Resoh'ed.  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  the  members  of 
the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  to  extend  to  you  their 
sincere  appreciation  of  your 
contribution  to  tbe  success  of 
this  organization  and  to  ex¬ 
press  regret  because  of  your 
inability  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  of  its  first  birthday.’’ 
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YOU  DON’T 
GO  TO  PARIS 


for  the  latest 


fashions  in 


Escaiators! 


The  1935  Escalator,  as  recently  Installed 
In  the  International  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York,  Is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  In  modern  treatment  and  silent 
operation.  Visualize  these  flowing  stairs 
in  your  store — and  people  on  them— new 
customers  on  their  way  to  your  upper 
floors.  The  cost  of  bringing  these  cus¬ 
tomers  to  your  upper  floors  via  the  1935 
Otis  Escalator  is  only  a  few  dollars  a  day 
an  Escalator;  and  this  covers  everything 
— amortization,  interest,  insurance, 
power,  maintenance.  It  takes  only  a  few 
sales  to  pay  these  costs — and  from  then 
on,  every  sale  made  brings  a  clear  net 
profit  earned  by  your  Escalator.  .  .  .  We 
have  some  interesting  literature  about 
these  new  Escalators,  and  the  results 
they  are  already  obtaining  in  other 
stores,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you.  Address  any  of  our  local  offices  or 
our  headquarters  at  260  Eleventh  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

OTIS 

ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Architects:  Reinhard  and  Hofmeiater;  Corbett* 
Harrison  and  Me  Murray;  Hood  and  Fouilbous. 
Consulting  Engiwieen  Clyde  R.  Place. 

Builders:  John  Lowry*  Incorporated. 


C<ica£citotd  yrtov^. . .  tnxnfe4 
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Sales  Promotion 


Promotional  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


for  his  figures,  then  to  the  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  final  disposition 
on  any  controversial  matters  be¬ 
tween  .  controller  and  advertising 
manager.”  There  we  go  over-work¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  manager  again. 

*  *  *  * 

Speaking  about  merchandise  man¬ 
agers,  Paul  Murphy,  our  redoubt¬ 
able  chairman,  when  he  opened  our 
sessions  in  Chicago,  gave  them  some 
free  publicity  which  shouldn’t  be 
hidden  under  the  well-known  bushel 
basket.  “I  note  that  our  brethren  in 
the  Merchandising  Division  are 
holding  a  meeting  this  morning,  the 
program  for  which  concentrates  on 
what  seem  to  be  sales  promotion 
problems.  I  had  rather  supposed 
that  they  would  spend  the  time  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  yearly  total  of 
their  markdowns,  expressed  in  dol¬ 
lars,  amounts  to  a  sum  much  larger 
than  any  we  could  possibly  waste  in 
newspaper  advertising  —  or  total 
publicity — ^for  that  matter.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  agreed  to  send  a  dele¬ 
gation  over  should  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  hot  water — which  wouldn’t 
be  the  first  time  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
moters  have  reached  out  a  helping 
hand  to  succor  a  Merchandiser  in 
distress.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  nullification  of  N.  R.  A.  and 
the  resultant  death  of  the  alleged 
“best”  code  filed  in  Washington, 
stimulated  a  new  demand  for  our 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice. 
Several  communities  recently  or¬ 
dered  them  and  are  making  every 
retailer  sign  a  resolution  approving 
them.  One  group  also  wants  to 
adopt  a  symbol  similar  to  that  usetl 
in  England — “The  Sign  of  Straight¬ 
forward  Shopkeeping” — the  use  of 
which  would  be  withdrawn  from 
incorrigible  violators.  If  you  want 
copies  of  these  Standards,  drop  us 
a  note. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

\  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Division 
suggests  an  alternative  if  a  com¬ 
munity  can’t  organize  the  retailers 
behind  a  “truth  in  advertising” 
movement.  It  doesn’t  need  to  be  an 
alternative.  It  ought  to  be  done 
anyway.  Recognizing  the  tremend¬ 
ous  strides  made  by  certain  New 
York  news])apers  in  cleaning  up  re¬ 
tail  advertising  by  refusing  to  run 


any  copy  which  has  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  faith  in  it,  they  recommend¬ 
ed  that  these  policies  be  immediately 
adopted  by  newspapers  in  all  other 
cities  and  also  extended  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  forms  of  adz’ertising.  .‘\s 
a  result  of  this  discussion  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  advocating  news- 
jm’xjr  censorship  of  advertising  copy 
was  jjassed  by  the  Board : 

Resolved — that  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  endorses  the 
work  of  New  York  City  newspapers 
in  protecting  the  integrity  of  retail 
advertising  through  constructive 
censorship  of  retail  copy  and  rec¬ 
ommends  that  newspajiers  in  other 
cities  follow  suit ;  and  furthermore 
that  all  other  advertising  media  ap¬ 


ply  this  same  philosophy  of  censor¬ 
ship  to  advertising  as  a  whole. 

The  Division  will  soon  send  you 
a  copy  of  a  typical  ad-copy-censor¬ 
ship-policy. 

*  ♦  *  * 

The  Board  also  resolved  that  an 
award  should  be  given  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  executive  who  makes  the  out¬ 
standing  contribution  during  the 
year  to  the  sales  jiromotion  field. 

Resohred :  that  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  will  award  a  cup  an¬ 
nually  for  the  best  newspajier  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  series  of  related  ad¬ 
vertisements  published  by  any  store, 
regardless  of  size,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation;  the  award  to  be  chosen  by 
popular  ballot  by  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  .Annual  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
vention. 

Will  tell  you  more  about  this 
later. 


Air  Conditioning 
of  Fitting  Rooms 
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closure  containing  motor  and  com¬ 
pressor  the  heat  generated  by  them. 
An  ingenious  scheme  was  used  by 
the  introduction  of  a  water  coil  lo¬ 
cated  immediately  above  the  com¬ 
pressor  and  motor.  This  coil  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  heat  and  keeps  a  safe 
temperature  for  the  operating 
equipment  to  function  properly. 
No  additional  water  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  the  water  used  for  condens¬ 
ing  purposes  is  also  used  in  the 
coil. 

The  balance  of  the  equipment 
consisted  of  a  fan.  with  separate 
motor  drive,  cooling  coil,  for  the 
expansion  of  the  refrigerant  and 
over  which  the  air  is  passed  for 
cooling  and  dehumidification.  All 
these  are  placed  in  a  special  sheet 
metal  housing,  properly  insulated. 

The  o|)eration  of  the  equipment 
is  automatic,  insofar  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  desired  conditions  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  guarantee  is 
required.  Protection  devices  are  in¬ 
stalled  to  prevent  any  damaging 
condition  from  causing  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  machine.  .A  special 
automatic  valve  controls  the  use  of 
water  for  condensing  purposes. 

The  equipment  is  designed  to  re¬ 
move  a  maximum  of  40.000  heat 
units  every  hour,  equivalent  to 


slightly  over  3  tons  of  refrigeration. 
The  fan  supplies  about  1.500  cubic 
feet  of  air  each  minute  or  215  cubic 
feet  to  each  booth.  Practically,  this 
means  putting  a  complete  charge  of 
conditioned  air  into  each  l)Ooth 
about  every  minutes. 

Guarantees  of  ])erformance  are 
that  when  the  outside  air  is  95° 
Fahrenheit  with  a  wet  bulb  of  73° 
Fahrenheit,  the  equipment  will 
maintain  the  fitting  rooms  at  not 
over  80°  Fahrenheit  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  55%.  Under  average 
summer  conditions  it  is  expected 
that  the  rooms  will  be  maintained 
at  around  75°  Fahrenheit  with  a 
relative  humidity  of  about  50%, 
w’hich  is  well  within  the  comfort 
zone.  It  is  important  not  to  allow 
too  great  a  differential  l)etween  out¬ 
side  and  conditioned  air  temper¬ 
atures  ;  otherwise  chilling  will  re¬ 
sult. 

The  equipment  has  l)een  in  ser¬ 
vice  for  about  one  week  and  results 
obtained  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  performance  will  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  anticipated. 

Hence  the  long  standing  fallaci¬ 
ous  idea  of  completely  enclosing 
spaces  to  l)e  air  conditioned  can  be 
discarded. 
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every  shopping  district  of  the  city,  who  have  emhlems 
in  tiieir  stores  since  Friday,  July  5,  indicating  their 
ineinhership  in  an  organiation  which  is  pledged  to  keep 
San  Francisco  the  "White  SiK)t  of  the  Nation"  Ijy 
observing  five  simple  rules  of  fair  play. 

riie  organization  is  the  San  Francisco  Fair  Play 
League,  inspired  hy  a  group  of  store  owners  and  in- 
cori)orated  this  June,  with  an  unlimited  meml)ership 
which  is  open  to  every  storekeeper  who  l)elieves  in 
the  principles  of  reasonable  wages,  reasonable  working 
conditions,  reasonable  ])rofits,  truthful  advertiisng. 

The  agreement,  which  merchants  are  obliged  to  sign 
in  qualifying  for  membership  in  the  League,  is: 

Membership  Agreement 
San  Francisco  Fair  Play  League 

“1  pledge  my  word,  without  mental  reservation,  to 
support  this  agreement  which  I  voluntarily  sign  on 
l)ehalf  of  myself  and  my  firm.  I  do  so  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  making  San  Francisco  a  fine  place  to  work 
in,  to  live  in,  and  to  trade  in.  It  is  my  desire  to 
PLAY  FAIR  with  my  employees,  my  customers  and 
my  fellow  merchants. 

"To  that  end,  I  will  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
to  the  letter  of  this  agreement.  If,  perchance,  I  find 
that  I  am  under  undue  hardship  in  doing  .so,  I  will  not 
make  any  changes  without  taking  the  matter  up  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  San  Francisco  Fair  Play  League  of  which  I  am 
voluntarily  liecoming  a  member. 

“I  am  signing  this  agreement  in  the  Spirit  of  Fair 
Play  and  to  that  end  will  do  all  I  can  to  maintain  and 
encourage  the  principles  of  Fair  Play  herein  set  forth, 
and  all  that  they  imply. 

“Hours — Subject  to  the  By-laws  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Fair  Play  League  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  my  division  of  the  Retail  Trade,  I  agree  that  I  will 
not  i)ermit  my  employees  to  work  longer  hours  than 
they  were  working  in  the  loginning  of  this  year  1935. 

“IVages — I  agree  that  I  will  maintain  not  less  than 
the  .same  standard  of  wages  as  prevailed  in  my  business 
during  the  first  part  of  this  year  1935. 

“Labor — I  agree  that  I  will  he  governed  hy  the  same 
rules  regarding  Child  Labor  and  the  Rights  of  Em¬ 
ployees  as  those  hy  which  I  was  governed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year  1935. 

“Advertising — I  agree  that  my  advertising  shall  be 
truthful  and  in  the  spirit  of  Fair  Play  to  the  consumer 
and  my  fellow  merchants. 

“Trade  Praetices — I  agree  that  I  shall  not  sell,  as  a 
loss  leader,  my  merchandise  below  landed  cost,  except 
to  meet  a  price  set  by  my  competitor. 

“Termination — I  agree  to  abide  by  the  above  princi¬ 
ples  of  Fair  Phiy  and  to  become  a  member  of  the 

.  division  of  the  San  Francisco 

Fair  Play  League.  I  further  agree  to  abide  by  the  By¬ 
laws  of  the  San  Francisco  Fair  Play  League  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  1)e  adopted  by  my  division 
of  retailing,  until  Decemljer  31,  1935." 


Everywhere  / 


Whenever  there  is  sonnething  to  be  shipped  either  to 
or  from  your  office  specify  Railway  Express,  for  here, 
in  your  own  place  of  business  you  will  find  Railway 
Express  always  at  your  service.  Fast  moving  trucks 
pick  up  your  shipments;  swift  passenger  trains 
rush  them  en  route;  other  trucks  deliver  them 
swiftly  to  destination  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns. 
Two  receipts,  one  at  each  end,  insure  correct  de¬ 
livery.  An  express  service  that  really  is  EXPRESS, 
emphasized  by  low  cost.  Any  shipments — any  mea¬ 
surement —  any  weight. 

For  service  or  information  telephone  the  nearest 
Railway  Express  Agent. 


SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  96  YEARS 


RAILWAY  Express 
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Increase  for  the  Last  Year 

'I'he  average  individual  exi^endi- 
ture  ])er  store  for  this  year,  which 
is  $37,959,  represents  an  increase 
of  approximately  48%  over  aver¬ 
age  exjjcnditures  per  store  made  last 
year.  Information  was  obtained 
from  160  stores  as  to  their  last  year 
exiienditiires.  These  stores  rejwrt- 
ed  a  total  exjjenditure  of  $4,076,927, 
representing  an  arithmetical  aver¬ 
age  expenditures  per  store  of  $25,- 
484.  The  highest  average  percent¬ 
age  reix)rted  occurred  in  tne  $500,- 
000  to  $1.000.0l)0  group,  where  the 
average  expenditure  per  store  in¬ 
creased  from  $4,160  in  1934  to 
$11,900  in  1935  Only  one  volume 
group,  namely  the  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  showed  a  decrease  in 
average  expenditure  this  year. 

National  Estimate 

Applying  the  average  planned  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  280  stores  for  1935 
according  to  the  sales  volume  groujis 
as  outlined  in  Table  11  to  the  total 
stores  of  this  type  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  a  total  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  $144,000,000 
is  obtained  for  the  present  year. 

In  arriving  at  this  estimate,  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  Retail  Census  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  for  1929  and  1933  were 
used.  Individual  group  expendi¬ 
tures  were  weighted  by  the  ajiprox- 
imate  number  of  stores  in  each  vol¬ 
ume  classification. 

This  total  figure  indicates  that  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  will 
during  the  course  of  this  year  have 
contributed  substantially  toward 
business  recovery.  Of  this  total 


erization  prc'grams  will  cover.  An 
analysis  of  these  reports  shows  the 
greatest  amount  of  activitv  in  the 
field  of  store  decoration,  where  191 
stores  out  of  the  total  of  304  plan 
special  improvements.  The  purchase 
and  remcxleling  of  display  and  sell¬ 
ing  fixtures  api^ears  to  lie  second  in 
popularity,  followed  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  flooring  or  floor  cover¬ 
ing,  the  'purchase  of  delivery  equip¬ 
ment  and  changes  in  lighting  fix¬ 
tures.  in  the  resi)ectivc  order  named. 

'I'able  III  analyzes  in  detail  by 
volume  groups  the  tvpes  of  im¬ 
provement  contemplated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  this 
table  that  41  stores  will  tackle  the 
problem  of  air-conditioning.  This 
particular  phase  of  store  modern¬ 
ization  has  already  received  very  ac¬ 
tive  attention  and  consideration  on 
the  jxirt  of  retail  stores.  Not  only 
are  many  stores  installing  their  first 
air-conditioning  system,  but  a  great 
many  other  stores  which  have  had 
air-conditioning  on  a  restricted 
basis,  i^rincqjally  on  the  main  or 
street  floor,  are  extending  this  sys¬ 
tem  to  upper  floors.  Several  smaller 
retail  plants  have  already  installed 
complete  air-conditioning  through¬ 
out.  Not  many  months  ago  one 
large  retail  store  completely  air- 
conditioned  its  plant,  and  several 
others  have  extended  it  to  three  or 
four  floors  above  the  street. 

Continued  interest  in  better  light¬ 
ing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  these 
stores  i)lan  to  modernize  their  light¬ 
ing  systems  as  part  of  th'^'r  com¬ 
plete  modernization  progran,. 


The  improvement  of  trai.sporta- 
tion  facilities,  involving  escalators 
and  elevators,  while  not  rejjorted  as 
frequently  as  some  of  the  other 
types  of  changes,  also  represents  a 
significant  development. 

Substantial  activity  also  is  en¬ 
countered  in  connection  with  floor¬ 
ing  and  floor  covering.  It  is  lie- 
lieved  that  this  applies  principally 
to  the  main  street  floor  of  stores, 
particularly  as  far  as  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  stone  flooring  is  con¬ 
cerned,  although  a  number  of  smal¬ 
ler  volume  stores  are  making  spec¬ 
ial  efforts  to  iHqirove  and  brighten 
the  wot)d  flooring  which  is  typically 
encountered  in  these  concerns. 

Long-Range  Progranis 

.Another  interesting  fact  obtained 
from  this  study  is  the  extent  to 
which  this  year’s  modernization  ac¬ 
tivities  represent  a  part  of  the  long- 
range  program  planned  by  these 
stores.  Of  the  280  stores  modern¬ 
izing  this  year,  72  concerns;  or  more 
than  25  i)er  cent,  report  that  their 
present  activities  represent  part  of 
a  long-range  ])rogram.  .Although 
some  information  was  collected  as 
to  the  average  expenditure  contem¬ 
plated  under  this  long-range  plan, 
sufficient  figures  were  not  obtained 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  the  average  expenditure  in¬ 
volved.  This  information  Is  suffici¬ 
ent,  however,  to  indicate  that  many 
stores  which  during  the  past  four 
years  of  depressed  business  condit¬ 
ions  found  it  necessary  to  refrain 
from  many  important  modernization 
activities,  are  now  jflanning  to  re¬ 
model  their  plants  in  order  to  make 
them  as  attractive  and  convenient 
shopping  places  as  possible. 


amount  it  is  imjx)ssible  to  estimate  ~  ^ - 

what  pro|X)rtion  constitutes  direct  Table  III — Types  of  Improvement  Planned 


lalxjr  and  therefore  wages,  and  what 
proportion  comprises  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  supplies  used. 

Types  of  Improvement  Planned 


o  o  o 


Tyre  of  Improvement 


The  individual  types  of  improve¬ 
ment  contemplated  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  covers  a  wide  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  such  things  as 
store  fronts,  new  floors,  elevators 
and  escalators,  air-conditioning 
equipment,  display  and  selling  fix¬ 
tures.  maintenance  equipment,  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  store  decoration,  and 
the  purchase  of  other  specialized 
equipment. 

Three  hundred  and  four  stores 
rewrted  information  on  the  general 
types  of  improvement  their  mod- 


Total  Stores 

60 

49 

68 

56 

64 

40 

16 

15 

304 

Store  Fronts 

7 

11 

9 

7 

7 

5 

4 

0 

50 

Flooring — Floor  Covering 

11 

15 

19 

19 

25 

16 

6 

7 

118 

-Air  Conditioning 

3 

2 

4 

6 

5 

12 

2 

7 

41 

Elevators 

0 

3 

7 

10 

7 

5 

2 

2 

36 

Escalators 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

Display  &  Selling  Fixtures 

17 

27 

34 

28 

47 

15 

8 

10 

186 

Lighting  Fixtures 

10 

12 

16 

8 

21 

8 

4 

9 

88 

Decoration 

20 

24 

42 

29 

42 

17 

9 

8 

191 

Non-Selling  Fixtures 

7 

5 

4 

4 

9 

5 

3 

5 

42 

Delivery 

8 

11 

19 

26 

17 

9 

5 

8 

103 

Maintenance  Equipment 

3 

4 

9 

5 

8 

4 

2 

4 

39 

Receiving  and  Marking 

1 

7 

4 

7 

9 

7 

4 

3 

37 

.Accounting  and  Control 

5 

5 

10 

4 

11 

5 

4 

4 

48 

.Advertising  (Machines') 

5 

5 

2 

4 

10 

4 

2 

1 

33 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 
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